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MILITARY POSTURE BRIEFING 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C.,, Monday, January 28, 1957. 

The full committee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Secretary Brucker ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House, it is my very great pleasure this 
morning to make a presentation to you and to the members of the 
committee. 

For 182 years the United States Army has been in existence since 
Ticonderoga in 1775. And on June 13 of 1956 it finally got a flag. 
We have had regimental flags, divisional flags, and all sorts of ban- 
ners and flags, but never an Army flag. We determined it was high 
time to do it. And this Army flag today represents the product of 
our heraldry and historic department, a great deal of research and 
accurate reflection of the things that it represents and portrays. 

Upon this flag, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, you will 
see the coat of arms of the War Department of the United States as 
it originally existed, with the words at the top, “This We Will De- 
fend,” and then the coat of arms of the World War Department of the 
date, United States Army 1775. 

This flag was first flown on June 14, Flag Day, at Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. It is with great pleasure indeed that the 
Army this morning presents to this committee and to you, sir, the 
chairman, this flag of 182 years of the Army. Upon it are the battle 
streamers of 145 battles and campaigns, from the earliest one, Ticon- 
deroga, to the last battle of Korea, just before the armistice. 

These battle streamers have likewise been checked by the depart- 
ment of heraldry and represent the contribution and dedicated service 
of those men and women of the United States Army who fought, and 
many of them died, in the years gone by. And so now on behalf of 
the Army, I present you this, its official flag, and ask you to accept it 
on behalf of the committee of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, I am most pleased to receive this new flag of the 
United States Army. This flag, with its battle streamers, will serve 
us as a daily reminder of the great contribution of the United States 
Army in preserving the freedom of America from 1775 until the 
present moment. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 
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The.Cuamman. I understand the photographers want to take pic- 
tures of Admiral Radford and the Secretary. 

(Pictures taken.) 

The Cuarrman. Now you photographers know our rules. During 
the hearings we respectfully request that you refrain from making 
any pictures. 

Now members of the committee, let’s come to order. 

I desire to make this brief observation. The meeting today is in 
keeping with the committee’s custom of receiving a full military 
briefing at the beginning of each session of Congress. 

Under this committee’s jurisdiction and under the rules of the 
House, it is the responsibility of this committee to see that the Nation 
has adequate national defense. Now that is the sole purpose of this 
inquiry. 

Let me say that the definition of the word “adequate” will vary from 
man to man, but I am sure by the time these briefings are over that 

‘the members will have a firm conviction as to the capability of our 
military forces in meeting any potential aggressor. 

Of course, we want to know, Mr. Secretary, the status of our forces 
in the areas of manpower, planes, ships, and weapons—their quality 
as well as their quantity. While it will be possible to hold portions 
of our briefing in open session, security considerations will undoubt- 
edly make it necessary for us to hold some executive sessions. We 
must of necessity defer to the judgment of the witness in this matter. 

With reference to the information which the committee receives in 
executive session, I want to remind the members of a statement which 
I made on the day the committee was first organized. 

At that time I pointed out that information which we receive in 
executive session under security classification often appears in maga- 
zines and newspapers either before or after the committee has received 
the information. This is usually the result of the efforts of an enter- 
prising reporter or the leaking of information by some overzealous 

rson in the military service who feels that his particular service 
‘cna been aggrieved by some decision, and that he must try his case 
before the public. 

But I again remind you that this committee does not place the 
degree of classification on the information which it receives from 
service witnesses. The service itself does that, and it is not within 
the authority of this committee, or any member thereof, to alter that 
classification. I have confidence that every member of this committee 
will fully respect any information of this nature which we receive 
while we are in executive session. 

I have asked each of the services to bring sufficient copies of their 
unclassified statements so that each of you and the members of the 
press may havea copy. 

In addition, I have asked each of the services to prepare a press 
release which will cover as much as security considerations will permit 
of any testimony given to us in executive session. I will release such 
statements to the press. Except for that release, I will make no further 
statement to the press on any matter covered in executive session. 

I trust that all of the members wi!l abide by the same procedure 
which we have followed in the past. That is to permit the chairman 
to release all appropriate information covering executive sessions to 
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the press and members refrain from making any statements regarding 
that testimony. 

Now, of course, members of the committee, I am anxious, as I have 
notified the Department, to have as much testimony given in public 
as possible. 

he defense of this Nation belongs to the people. The people pay 
the price. And we want the people to know as much about it as the 
facts and circumstances will warrant. As I stated, the sole purpose 
of the inquiry is to ascertain whether or not we have an adequate 
national defense. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in your own way the committee will be glad 
for you to make any cher vitions or statement you desire to. 

I understand the Secretary has a statement, which is before each 
member of the committee, and I respectfully request that. we permit 
the Secretary to present his statement without interruption, and at 
the end of that I will ask each member around the board if they have 
any questions to ask the Secretary, and if any questions they pro- 
pound the Secretary feels is a matter that should be discussed in 
executive session, he will so state it, and then later on we will pick 
that question up in executive session. 

Now I think we all understand how the meeting will be held. 
Mr. Secretary, you may proceed, 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am very glad to have this opportunity to meet with your committee 
and together with Admiral Radford discuss our military program for 
the coming fiscal year. I have some general observations to make 
about the Department of Defense program for fiscal year 1958, and 
Admiral Radford will discuss the international military situation 
with the committee. Where there are security considerations in- 
volved, we will ask the committee’s permission to discuss those matters 
with you later in executive session. 

I also understand that in the next few days the Secretaries of the 
military departments, and the Chiefs of the military services will go 
over their mndividual military programs in detail. I am sure most 
of it will be available to the public, as you suggest, Mr. Chairman. 

In March of last year we began our studies looking forward to fiscal 
year 1958. At that time the Joint Chiefs of Staff held a meeting in 
Puerto Rico to consider our future military programs. I joined them 
in Puerto Rico for a part of their deliberations. They concluded 
that our basic military programs were generally valid and that, so 
far as they could forecast at that time, would continue to be valid 
through the period 1958-60. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff further pointed out that the maintenance 
of current military programs would, in their opinion, become increas- 
ingly costly in the period just ahead. They estimated that with care- 
ful management and continual review annual military expenditures 
during the period 1958-60 could be held within approximately 38 
to 40 billion dollars if our present force levels and deployments were 
maintained. 

T concurred in this estimate although I recognized that we would 
have considerable difficulty in maintaining our programs within these 
figures, and so stated at that time. 

The first estimates of assumed requirements made in June were 
excessive as is the case every year. There was also a staff study which 
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became public and which speculated about the effect on the military 
departments if we should reduce military personnel over a 3-year 
period by approximately 800,000 men. These estimates and staff 
studies did not in any sense represent the final judgment of the 
responsible officials in the Department of Defense as to what should 
be done. 

It should be obvious that a sudden increase of our military budget 
by one-third to anything in the order of $481 billion would be un- 
reasonable and misunderstood all over the world. If it were to be 
done at this time, it would require the imposition of some types of 
controls on the economy, and in addition it would represent a major 
move toward mobilization. 

On the other hand, the sudden reduction in the number of military 
personnel by 800,000 is not justified considering the present interna- 
tional situation. Such a reduction would require important changes 
in overseas deployments and in the absence of sound disarmament 
agreements would have an impact abroad which the free world could 
ill afford at this time. 

The events that occurred during the late summer and fall, par- 
ticularly the situation in the Middle East and the Suez Canal area, 
as well as the events that took place in Hungary over the past several 
months, added some additional complications to our military plan- 
ning and current budget problems. 

The international situation, as it affects the military program, is 
difficult to evaluate but recent events seem to confirm the soundness 
of our decision to maintain great military strength for the long pull. 
They do not seem to justify major changes in our military planning 
or programs at this time. 

#oking back upon the situation during the Suez crisis, I would 
like to pay a particular compliment to our military leaders and to 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps for the prompt way 
they appraised the situation and were prepared to do whatever might 
have been necessary to protect our national interests. In particular, 
the Sixth Fleet is certainly to be commended for their splendid action 
in evacuating American nationals from critical areas. 

In November the Joint Chiefs of Staff again reviewed our military 
posture and recommended that— 

In the light of the present international situation it appears desirable that 
our military programs continue to be based upon essentially the present force 
levels and personnel strengths as far as preparation of the fiscal year 1958 
budget is concerned. It is recognized that should the situation markedly de- 
teriorate it may be necessary to recommend increases in certain programs the 
exact nature of which cannot be determined at this time. 

During November and December, intensive reviews were made of 
the various proposals of the military departments and it beeame 
apparent that the cost of maintaining our forces for fiscal year 1958 
would be higher than for either 1956 or 1957. 

This increase is both a reflection of the higher cost. of developing, 
procuring, operating, and maintaining the newer and more complex 
weapons systems and equipment in the Armed Forces and the result 
of increased prices for materials and wages. 

The revised budget requests of the three military departments 
which were presented for final review in early November represented 
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the best estimates of the requirements of the individual military 
departments as they appraised their problems. 

Their presentations and budget analysis were the best that have 
been presented to me since I have been Secretary of Defense., Never- 
theless, when we added up all the requests and the costs of the indi- 
vidual projects in all programs, it became clear that they could not 
all be financed under a reasonable total budget and some further re- 
ductions were necessary. 

We found we cannot afford to, nor do we need to push every pro- 
ram as rapidly as the individual advocates of each program would 
ike to see done. Even our great and prosperous country cannot 

finance all the hopes and fears, dreams and ambitions of all the people 
engaged in our defense efforts. 

The budget for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1958 was 
finally arrived at after discussions with all responsible officials, both 
military and civilian. After this careful review of our military pro- 
grams and their costs for fiscal year 1958, recommendations were 
presented to the National Security Council and the President. The 
estimated expenditures of $38 billion are $2 billion more than the 
estimated expenditures of $36 billion for fiscal year 1957. The new 
obligational authority being requested of $3814 billion is $114 billion 
more than the $37 billion available for fiscal year 1957. 

Perhaps some of you notice I have changed the word “appropriated” 
to “available” in your letter. The reason for that is there were some 
deutschmarks accounting and some money made available from other 
accounts in the ordinary technical way. So “available” is a better 
word than “appropriated.” We just ran across that this morning. 

During the summer and fall of 1956, we carefully reviewed a num- 
ber of important problem areas in order to clarify the roles and mis- 
sions of the armed services so that those clarifications could be reflected 
in the 1958 budget. In particular, we made decisions in regard to 
the use of aircraft by the Army; the adequacy of our strategic and 
tactical airlift; the operational use of the intermediate range ballistic 
missiles ; the tactical air support of the Army and in the field of air de- 
fense. I feel that the decisions made will clarify these problem areas 
and will result in the elimination of certain duplications which would 
tend to become increasingly expensive in the years ahead. I am con- 
vinced that the decisions will be found to be constructive. I know 
that they were made after a very careful review. They do eliminate 
unnecessary duplications. They provide adequately for the needs of 
the individual services. They are basically sound for either peacetime 
or combat. 

It is impossible to go through a year of study and review of matters 
of this kind without realizing that never in the history of the world 
have there been such rapid changes in military weapons nor have the 
weapons been so relatively expensive. 

Our top military people have a great responsibility in trying to 
appraise our new weapons systems and determine what can be done 
with them and to weigh their cost in relation to their military effective- 
ness. I understand this, and have a great sympathy for our military 
leaders as they struggle with this problem. I also understand the tre- 
mendous burden which our defense budget imposes on the Nation. I 
feel that the budget which we are presenting this year represents a 
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sound resolution of these conflicting demands. It provides the maxi- 
mum in balanced national security while at the same time takes into 
account the basic economic well-being of the United States which 
stands back of this security. 

We ended fiscal year 1956 with active forces of 2,806,441. Our ac- 
tive duty strength at this time is about 2,800,000 men and women. We 
are financing this strength for the next 18 months and expect to have 
an Army of 1,000,000, a Navy of 675,000, a Marine Corps of 200,000, 
and an Air Force of 925,000. 

The ceiling authorization of 2,914,208 which the President estab- 
lished a year ago remains in effect so that the Department of Defense 
has a measure of flexibility should circumstances dictate and full justi- 
fication exist for any increase above the 2,800,000 now programed. 

The overall combat effectiveness of our forces will continue to grow 
during fiscal year 1958 as more effective weapons are delivered and the 
general level of experience of the active forces increases. 

Closely associated with the active forces is our loyal civilian work 

force. We ended fiscal year 1956 with direct hire civilian employees 
of 1,179,500. This is essentially the employment we now have and 
which we plan to maintain for the next 18 months. 

Much of the personne] legislation sponsored by the Department of 
Defense and enacted by the last Congress had the objective of reduc- 
ing personnel turnover in the Armed Forces. The firm support of 
this committee was essential to passage of the Career Incentive Act and 
other major laws on survivor’s benefits, dependent medical care, regu- 
lar officer augmentation, and doctor’s career incentives. Many other 
laws of importance to our service personnel were also enacted. 

These laws have all been implemented and aggressive information 
programs conducted. This legislation has better enabled the services 
to meet their numerical manpower requirements. The Defense De- 
partment greatly appreciates the effective and constructive understand- 
ing of our manpower problems on the part of this committee and 
particularly its chairman. Working together, I am certain, we will 
continue to develop and put into effect sound manpower policies for 
the armed services and our civilian employees. 

Our overall reenlistment rate has already increased from the un- 
satisfactory low of 23.7 percent in fiscal year 1954 to 43.6 percent for 
fiscal year 1956. Preliminary reports show that we are holding at 
about this same rate thus far in fiscal year 1957. 

Rentention of officers after obiigated service has also improved 
from the post-Korea low of about 1 out of 6 to the present ratio of 
1 out of 4. 

We have had clear indications of a reversal of loss trends with our 
doctors. The numbers of regular medical and dental officers have 
slowly increased in the last year and the resignations from our regular 
medical and dental personnel have sharply declined. 

The military services are making good progress in implementation 
of the regular officer augmentation authority. Applications for reg- 
ular commissions are being received in significant numbers and the 

rocess of selection and integration of the best qualified officers will 
gin shortly. 

From the overall point of view, we believe that much progress has 
been made toward our objective of stabilizing our personnel. The 
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problem of getting the required numbers of personnel to- meet the 
strength objectives has been reduced to manageable proportions. 

Our emphasis has shifted to the retention of individuals with the 
special military qualifications to meet the increasing demands for tech- 
nically qualified individuals and competent leaders. Indeed, we have 
had some improvement in reenlistments in our “hard skill” areas but 
we still face the problem that the complexity of equipment being 
delivered advances faster than the ability of our personnel to take 
care of it, and get full returns from its engineered capability. 

And when we look inside our research and development activities 
and at the drawing boards of industry, we can foresee equipments that 
require additional action now if we are to have qualified people read 
pts that equipment when it is delivered. We are just as muc 
in need of personnel lead time as industry is in need of lead time to 
shift to new designs. 

Last May I appointed Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, the president of 
General Electric, the Chairman of 2 Denachabnt of Defense Committee 
on Technical and Professional Compensation. Mr. Cordiner and the 
distinguished civilian and military membership of his Committee have 
energetically considered this rrablons the solution of which is so im- 
portant to the effective and efficient operation of our Defense 
Department. 

hey have traveled extensively, sampled the opinion of all segments 
of the military community, coe analyzed the most progressive prac- 
tices of industry. Their findings and recommendations will be avail- 
able shortly. Upon approval, prompt administrative implementa- 
tion will be taken in appropriate areas and remaining items will be 
developed into legislative proposals. 

I hope that priority consideration can be given to any legislation 
developed in the Cordiner study. We expect this to be ready for proc- 
essing thorough the executive branch within a matter of days. 

We have proceeded vigorously with implementation of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. The total of reservists in paid drill status has 
increased, but the quality of our Reserve forces in general remains 
below the level required to meet time-readiness goals of current mobili- 
zation plans. 

We still have significant numbers of individuals in our Reserve 
forces who are not basically trained, and existing programs permit 
continuation of this undesirable condition. To correct this situation 
we are taking administrative action, within the framework of the 
law, designed to achieve Reserve forces capable of fulfilling the mission 
mandated to them by statute. 

Details of these actions will be presented during the hearings before 
your subcommittee No. 1, scheduled to commence on the 4th of 
February. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that 2 years ago when I appeared 
before your committee with Admiral Radford to discuss the military 
program for fiscal year 1926 I said: 

The forces envisaged in the long-range program of the Department of Defense 
constitute by far the largest Military Establishment that this country has ever 
undertaken to maintain for an indefinite period of time. With the incorporation 
into our Military Establishment of the new weapons that we have developed, 
they constitute a force of tremendous striking power. The maintenance of these 


forces and their qualitative improvement will require expenditures over an indefi- 
nite period of years of many billions of dollars. 
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I cannot at this time foresee any important reduction in the Military Establish- 
ment nor in the total annual military expenditures of the Department of Defense 
below the present levels, nor do I see any need for any important increases short 
of war. 

Nothing has occurred since that time which would lead me to change 
that statement. 

Under the program which we are recommending and which the 
President has approved, we will continue to have military forces of 
tremendous aking power which in my opinion adequately provide 
for our national security at this time. 

It is also my feeling that these powerful United States forces will 
continue to make a major contribution to peace and stability in the 
international field. I hope that our efforts in that direction are fully 
understood by the people of all nations as well as by our own people. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I want to compliment you on the calm, deliberate manner in which 
you read your statement, as it gave each one of us a full opportunity 
to follow and to digest as you went along. 

Now, I stated a moment ago the sole objective of this inquiry is to 
ascertain if we have an adequate national defense. I note on page 11 
you sum up: 

Under the program which we have recommended and which the President 
has approved, we will continue to have military forces of tremendous striking 
power which in my opinion adequately provides for our national security at 
this time. 

So you are satisfied that the defense that we have today is adequate 
for the security that the Nation requires in an era of peacetime? 

Secretary Wrison. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Now, let’s go back to another phase of your state- 
ment. 

You stated that the budget this year would be some $38 billion; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Wuson. Somewhat 

The Cuarrman. $38 billion ? 

Secretary Witson. That is the expenditures. 

The Cuarrman. The expenditures. 

Secretary Witson. The new obligational authority—the NOA as we 
call it—is 381%. 

The Cuarrman. $3814 billion. 

Secretary Wirson. New authority; 38, estimated expenditures. 

The Cuatrman. Now, that is a billion and a half dollars more than 
the budget for 1956 and 1957. 

Secretary Wizson. More than 1957. 

Tt is a billion and a half dollars more in effective new authority and 
is $2 billion more in estimated cash drain on the Treasury. 

The CuarrMan. $2 billion 

Secretary Wirson. That is 38 instead of 36, which is our estimate of 
the current fiscal 1957. 

That is the current estimate, which is 36, and our estimate for 1958 
is now 38, which is $2 billion more. 

And as I say or said, that reflects two things. It reflects the in- 
creasing costs of the new weapons and it reflects also an increase in 
the price level. Materials on the average have gone up some and so 
have wages and compensation. As long as we plan on keeping about 
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the same number of personnel, the costs go up with the compensation 
paid, and as long as we keep the same forces in being and equip them 
with more and better weapons and more expensive weapons the costs 
will go up some. 

We are still struggling in every way to save money and effect a 
better utilization of manpower. bepenae 

We don’t say that nothing more can be done. But the situation is 
such that we can’t forecast big reductions through better organiza- 
tion and savings in themselves. And that is especially true when we 
measure our forces in numbers and have no easy way of ' easur- 
ing them in their effectiveness. By that, I mean that when we 

et better trained people, get better organized, we take that in the 
Sores of a better readiness or of increased effective strength. 

In the business world in many ways, as you improve your equipment 
and do things better, if you have the same sales load or workload you 
get along with less people, or your business expands and you have the 
same number or more people but you do more business. 

The military thing, of course, is quite different. As we have said, 
we thought the thing to do right now, currently, was to take whatever 
improvements we could make in augmented strength and state of readi- 
ness rather than any further reductions in expenditures or personnel. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That is an explanation of that. 

You estimate that the security of the country requires a strength 
of 2,800,000 men ? 

Secretary Winson. That is what we have planned and what our 
budgets will finance. 

The Cuarmman. The ceiling fixed by the President is 2,914,208. So 
you are only 114,208 under the ceiling fixed by the President? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. For manpower. 

Secretary Wison. And 

The Cuamman,. Now, in arriving at this budget did any of the 
Departments feel that the number of personnel were insufficient to 
carry out their military missions? Each one has military missions 
fixed by statute that is assigned to them. 

I would like to get some comment from you in regard to that, so 
we can know what is the attitude of the Departments with reference to 
the total strength of 2,800,000. 

Secretary Wiison. I think they are reasonably satisfied with that. 
There is always a natural desire not to have any restrictions. So I 
suppose the staffs down in the organization would like to have a 
few more people financed in one way or another. But the chiefs 
themselves, as I mentioned in my statement here, in November recom- 
mended that we continue the same force levels that we had then. I 
might add that when the President approved the ceilings of 2,914,000 
a year or more ago he did it with the understanding that we would 
treat it as a ceiling and not as numbers that we would go to irrespec- 
tive of need. And where we made any savings in one category, we 
would make the savings and we would only increase people on the 
basis of real need. 

For example, we had an earlier estimate that the Army would need 
more men as trainers to do the training for a larger number of re- 
servists that we throught we might get than actually turned up. 
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Now, when we didn’t get—we only got about half as many young 
men taking the 6-month training as we had forecast, we saved a num- 
ber of people in the Army that would have had to train the 100,000 
if they ed come along. That is the kind of thing I mentioned. 

We had a shift of what they call SCARWAFS, the construction 
people that worked for the Air Force on airports and all that kind of 
thing, that were really part of the Army organization. 

We found we had some extra duplications going on there, and we 
eliminated that and saved some people. That is the way we got along 
with approximately the 2,800,000 instead of the 2 million 9. 

We just didn’t say that “Here are some numbers and we are going 
to those numbers irrespective of need.” 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, usually and oftentimes re- 
ferred to as the $64 question during these hearings and during con- 
sideration of national defense, the question is oftentimes asked, is the 
strength of defense arrived at a fixed dollar figure that is given by 
the budget, or is it based entirely upon the security of the country. 

Secretary Wutson. It is neither one extreme nor the other. 

No responsible military people can project a military program for 
this country or any other country without some understanding of the 
capacity of their country to support it or the willingness of the people 
or the basic need. 

So that as we struggle along with what we would like to have, if 
money was no object, we would compromise it finally with some 
reasonable load on the people. You men perhaps have noticed already 
that there is some considerable difference of opinion about the total 
budget of our country. Some people think it is much too high, still. 

Others, perhaps, may think that in individual cases it is not high 
enough. We have the same difference of opinion in the military. 
All Government activities, from my experience down here of 4 years 
. now, will tend to grow on their own unless somebody will stop the 
growth by not appropriating the money, or you can’t get the people. 
But they all grow and you will get bigger and bigger Government 
unless you restrict the funds to some degree. 

The Cuamman. Now, let us get it this way. The total budget is 
some $70 billion, is it not? 

Secretary.Wizson. Well, as I understand it, it is $71.8, or close to 
$72 billion. 

The CuamrMan, $71 billion. And the total budget for the Depart- 
ment of Defense is $38 billion. 

Secretary Wutson. $381, billion on the same basis. 

The CrarrMan. $381, billion. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, there are a great many questions I want to 
ask you before we get through, but I know these members are very 
— to do the same thing, but there is just one question I want to 
ask you. 

i you say we have a large number of individuals in our Reserve 
force who are not basically trained. Now, who do you have reference 
to, what type of reservists? Is it the reservists in the Army or is it 
the reservists in the National Guard or what reservists do you feel 
are not sufficiently trained ? 

Secretary Wizson. Well, it is really in the National Guard, where 
they enlist young men 17 to 1814 years old who have no previous 
training. 
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We had hoped that the guard in all the States would see the great 
advantage of requiring that those that they accepted for National 
Guard duty in their States would have some previous training, either 
the 6 sponte’ or have been in and out of the services, so that we would 
have experienced, capable people. 

I am hopeful that the thing will be better understood here in the 
next few months, and worked out. 

The Cuarmman. Well, I note you refer to the fact that on February 
4, Mr. Brooks’ subcommittee is going to take this matter up for con- 
sideration in a hearing. I am very anxious to see if the recommenda- 
tions for change fall within the framework of the various laws that 
we have been enacting with reference to the Reserve. 

So I am hoping that this subcommittee can get to work on this 
at the very ouriites possible date. Let us call up this matter. Because 
our mail is flooded with communications from all our districts with 
reference to what is going to happen in this field, and how they are 
deeply concerned about it. 

Now 

Secretary Wiztson. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cratrman. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wixson. I might say that unless we thought in the De- 
fense Department that we were carrying out the jaws of the country 
in connection with it, we wouldn’t be doing it that way. 

The CHatrman. Well, what runs through my mind—I haven’t 
studied it close enough. I may be in error to try to have an open dis- 
cussion of it right here and now. But my recollection is that 1814 
ee the maximum age limit anyone could enlist in the National 

uard. 

Now, you have it fixed up through 25 years of age. But I am not 
going to trespass on you this time, on that matter. But it is very 
important that we look into it. 

Now, I am going to stop for the time being and ask these other 
members if they have questions? 

Mr. Kilday, any questions? 

Mr. Kitpay. Not right now. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Secretary, I am pleased as a member of this 
committee that you and Admiral Radford and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are willing to come up here and cooperate with us in trying 
to give us the best information you have available as to our defense 
posture as you see it today in your own mind. 

There are many questions, that come into a person’s mind, which I 
think probably will be answered as we go along. I want to ask some 
later on, both on and off the record, for clarification purposes. 

The reason I think this hearing, regardless of how long it lasts, 
can prove beneficial is the fact that day after day by radio and ‘by 
columnists and by TV we hear and we are lead to believe that individ- 
uals who might term themselves experts are telling us things that 
we know little or nothing about. As T listened even on yesterday, 
I am constantly appalled at some of the statements made, even by 
Members of Congress, to the effect that this is happening, this is what 
is going on, but which this committee I am sure, has no information on. 

Therefore, these committee hearings can constructively get this 
information to the committee, be it mght or wrong, as to the inter- 
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pretation this individual placed on it. So I believe these hearings 
ean develop into something of satisfaction to the members of this 
committee. I repeat, I appreciate your coming up here to so willing] 
help us get the information needed so we can intelligently approac 
this overall problem of national defense, which is so vital to the 
welfare of this country. 

Secretary Wutson. Well, Mr. Congressman, I personally appreciate 
the responsibility that the House and the Senate have of understand- 
ing the problems in the defens area and the responsibility we all have 
of properly informing our fellow citizens so that they understand it, 
and support the sound policies. 

It is a big and complicated matter. Sometimes in an effort to sim- 
plify the matter, we confuse it. We overly reaper 4 it for people 
er make statements. As you say there are quite a few people that 
seem to try to get into the game from the sidelines. Years ago in 
Detroit, we used to have a definition of an expert, as being a mechanic 
away from home. [Laughter.] 

So a great many people seem to qualify as experts in this military 
field by just being away from home. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right, Mr. Secretary. 

And that is why I want this committee to be as much expert as 
they can on the information that we can glean from you individuals 
who really should know. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Secretary, last year or the year before when we 
reduced the forces in numbers to 2,800,000 I think the public thought 
that they were going to get a big reduction in the Delonas establish- 
ment funds and money. Now, we see the budget creeping up on us. 
I.don’t think we can do much about it. Do you expect that to con- 
tinue, by something like a $2 billion increase each year, regardless of 
the number of personnel ? 

Mr. Kizpay. That is a good question. 

Secretary Wirson. That is a good question. 

I don’t think it would be quite that much on the average, but it 
would creep up, if you keep the same numbers properly equipped 
and modernized and if you have a creeping increase in compensation 
in our country. 

I am as keen about it as anybody for treating the people in our 
military organizations fairly with relationship to the treatment of 
their fellow citizens in business and in industry and other places, 

So if wages go up generally in the country, then we should pay our 
people more in our ordnance plants that do the various things for us. 

So I would say if you assume the same numbers of people and the 
same degree of modernization, that you would have a small creeping 
increase to face. 
os shouldn’t be greater than the increase in the economy of the 

ation. 

It should probably be a little less. We are in recent years partic- 
ularly used to have the economy improve every year. The population 
grows. One of the difficulties right now is that the increase in pop- 
ulation currently is not in the military age groups. It is in the babies 
and in the old people. So that the number of people that are in our 
military services taken out of the age groups is a very big percentage 
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for our country. As near as I can tell, it is the greatest in the whole 
free world. In other words, there is a bigger percentage of able- 
bodied men in the age groups in our military, in our services, than 
any other country in the free world. 

Also, the total military budget with relations to the capacity of our 
country to produce is tops. It is pushing it, also. I have a great re- 
spect as to what you should be able to do with $38 billion. The 4 
million people that are in active service—2,800,000 in uniform and 
approximately 1,200,000 civilians. That is 4 million people. I esti- 
mate there are about 8 million additional Americans working in our 
contractor’s plants and in supplying us services. There is 7 million 

eople. 
Fs If you add their families, you would have a very big country—it 
i be larger than Canada, much larger—that did nothing except 
provide for the military security for the rest of us. It would take in 
New York and California, and maybe a piece of Texas. Some Texans 
would say if you just leave out California and take all of Texas it 
would be better. Langisee.) 

But it isa great big effort. I, of course, personally think it is needed 
in the situation that exists in the world. t have thought a great deal 
about it. I haven’t been able to identify anything, in the 4-year period 
when I have been a little closer to what is going on, in the international 
field that happened that would have been different if we had a 25 
percent bigger military establishment. I don’t know what it is that 
would have been different. 

And the big thing is how we properly use this great military power. 

It also is a question do we have enough military power that if the 
world was so unfortunate as to get into war that we would finally 
win. I think that is so. When you appraise it that way you have 
also to appraise your allies and who you might fight and where you 
might have to fight. 

But I think that the budget and the forces we are proposing for 
our country here are proper to give us the military posture and the 
security needed. 

It is very clear to me that big wars really don’t settle the problems 
of the world. They may settle some particular things, but they create 
more difficulties for the future. And no thinking person would want 
to say that another big war would settle the shied of the world. 

So the great purpose of our country—and I thought the President 
stated it well in his recent inaugural address—is that we hope to pro- 
mote peace in the world through properly maintaining our strength 
and not in any sense misusing it. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Wilson, just one further question. Do you 
think, then, that the $2 billion extra dollars that we must put out for 
defense this year, packs more power into your present striking force 
than you had in 1957? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. Because what we have done is take the 
improvement without reduction in numbers. We build a Forrestal 
carrier and we put it into commission, It carries bigger planes and is 
a better weapon than any carrier that it would replace. 

We have these new weapons we talk about. We have our new B-52’s 
starting to replace the B-36’s, They are very superior weapons. 

In the case of the B-52, we have changed the number that are in a 
wing from 30 to 45. That is a 550 percent increase of superior planes. 
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Some of these weapons are so fantistic that you finally get around 
to the question of how much is enough. 

The Cuatrman. Anything further, Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. No. 

The Carman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary, you referred to SCARWAF a minute 
ago, which was the engineering branch of the Air Force, which was 
discontinued, I believe, last March, 1956. 

It took 6 or 7 years for the Department of Defense to finally arrive 
at the conclusion that it was a duplication of services between the 
Army engineers and the engineering branch of the Air Force. You 
say it saved considerable numbers of employees, duplication of serv- 
ices, that is, eliminated duplication of services and was a general 
improvement. 

What I am asking you: Are there any branches of defense that have 
similar situations that haven’t been definitely settled as yet? 

Secretary Wison. I am not conscious of any big ones, or I would 
do something about it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it took 6 or 7 years to do something about the 
other. It was a long time arriving at that conclusion. 

Secretary Witson. Well, it took a little extra selling. Actually 
the Air Force were trying to build up their own engineering force 
and sometimes they claimed they could do it a little better. At least, 
we got the job done. It wasa year ago now. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it has eliminated a lot of duplication of manpower. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it saved considerable numbers of people. 

The CHatrman. Mr. 

Secretary Wirson. And it was a proper thing to do. I made a 
decision here not too long ago that resolved five differences of opinion. 
There were five split papers from the Joint Chiefs. A great many 
people don’t think I did exactly the right thing about all five of those, 
but they don’t have the responsibility that I have about the matter. 
I think it is a good job. And I didn’t do it very hastily. I gave ita 
great deal of study. And this SCARWAF business, which somebody 
might have done a little quicker, perhaps wouldn’t have been done 
quite so well. 

When you change one of these things involving lots of people, their 
jobs, their training, and their future, you have to do it pretty care- 
fully, at least that is my experience. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, I am glad—I was going to ask about 
that later on, but since it has been brought up by Mr. Gavin, I would 
like to follow up on it a little. I had the privilege of reading your 
statement before the hearing this morning, so I prepared that question. 
I wanted to discuss that phase with you. 

I note your reference on page 5 to your statement that during the 
summer and fall of 1956 you reviewed a number of important problem 
areas in order to clarify the roles and missions of the armed services. 
The result of this review was undoubtedly reflected by your memoran- 
dum of November 22, 1956, wherein you clarified the roles and missions 
of the military services. 

Now the National Security Act of 1947 sets forth in various sub- 
sections of section 205 the roles and missions of each of the services. 
While these roles and missions have been restudied from time to time 
for the purpose of clarification, I continue to take the position that the 
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roles and missions of the military services are prescribed by the law. 
It can’t be altered except by an amendment to the law. 

Now, do you agree with that position ? 

Secretary Wiutson. I am not a lawyer, so I wouldn’t like to answer 
that real quick. 

The Cuairman. Well, I am not much of a lawyer either. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

The Cuarrman. But the way I figured it out—— 

Secretary Wiutson. Then I would give you seniority. You know 
more about the military business over .a longer period of years. 
{ Laughter. | 

I think I would say this, that when the roles and missions were 
defined by law, they were defined in pretty general terms and at the 
time—that is 10 years ago—the current missiles and things that we 
are talking about now did not exist. So I think you certainly are 
largely correct, that this is not a change in roles and missions but is 
a clarification of how you interpret the law with relation to some new 
circumstances. It is about like what happens in the legal business 
every day. The thing that makes lawsuits are the new conditions that 
arise where you try to interpret the laws and the precedents of the past. 

We had an agreement we called the Pace-Finletter agreement which 
made an effort to do the same thing at one stage. 

I think perhaps the admiral could give you a technical position, 
whether he thought this was any real change in roles and missions 
basically or whether it was just an interpretation of how the new 
weapons would fit into the missions. 

The Cuamman. Wait one minute, Admiral. You say there were 
5 different viewpoints expressed in 5 different papers, Mr. Secretary ? 
You say when this problem came up, of roles and missions in refer- 
ence to the ballistic missile, there were .ive different viewpoints ex- 
pressed ? 

Secretary Wixson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now I think this is a very important part to clear 
up, if we can. And I would like to get some information on this 
because the press has been full of it. There are some statements that 
have been sent around to Members of the House and Senate. It is 
possible that a court-martial will grow out of it. I think the com- 
mittee, either here or at some subsequent meeting, should go into the 
matter fully and get all the facts in connection with it. 

Secretary Witson. That would be all right. I will just take a sim- 
ple example that the Congress is familiar with because they dealt 
with it last year, and I didn’t have the thing resolved, and that was 
the argument over the Talos and Nike missiles. The Talos was a 
new missile which really had been developed by the Navy 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, is there anything you don’t 
want to discuss publicly in connection with this? 

Secretary Witson. No; I think I can. 

The Cuarrman. All right. The only reason 

Secretary Wuson. At least I will try to be careful. 

The Cuatrman. The only reason I brought it up is because it has 
been in the newspapers. 

Secretary Wirson. The—— 

The CHatRMAN. You exercise your own discretion. 
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Secretary Witson. I would like to talk about this one as a case 
example that existed in the others, too; I mean a similarity of problem. 

The Air Force wanted to go ahead with some Talos installations 
around some of their bases. The Army had the antiaircraft mission 
with antiaircraft artillery. 

When you start to use missiles that are not a question of 5 miles or 
the range of antiaircraft guns but you start to get missiles that com- 
pete with airplanes and interceptors, you have a different kind of a 

roblem and you had to say who was going to take care of what and 
ow they were going to do it. 

We studied the whole matter over very carefully. Admiral Rad- 
ford had meetings with the Chiefs over it. They didn’t agree because 
of the service point of view in some cases. And these decisions are 
not decisions of the relative value of weapons but who will use the 
weapons in the ordinary kind of sense. 

And, of course, we all conceive now that if we were so unfortunate 
as to get into a war we would have a unified commander and we would 
use all available weapons and all kinds of people that were made avail- 
able to him. So that we all foresee a unification of forces in the field 
in the event of war; that is, a unification of command. 

So that these decisions—for instance, you have the new ballistic 
missiles, the Army’s Redstone that they talked about. Well the 
Redstone missile can take the place of some tactical air support from 
the Air Force, because it accomplished somewhat the same kind of 
purpose. 

So those problems were all very thoroughly discussed and, as I 
say, given a great deal of study, and we finally resolved them. If 
we had not done so, we would have had some added costs and con- 
fusion in the business. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then, you made a thorough investigation and 
a study of the whole problem and, notwithstanding the fact that there 
were five different papers written on it, you concluded, as you say in 
your statement here, that you felt the decision made will clarify these 
problem areas and will result in the elimination of certain duplication. 

Secretary Wizson. That is right. 

The CuarrmmAn, Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Puner. Mr. Secretary, I appreciated your statement. To 
look ahead a little, do you envision or anticipate that the doctrine, 
the Middle East doctrine, so-called, may necessitate increases in the 
overall defense budget or increases in the military manpower ceilings? 

Scretary Wizson. I would not think so. 

Mr. Puitsry. There are no plans calling for such increases at the 
present time that you know of? 

Secretary Wiuson. No. 

Mr. Pur. In any foreseeable circumstances. 

Admiral Raprorp. So far as we know, no. 

Mr. Putty. So far as you know there are no conceivable circum- 
stances arising from the application of the implementation of the 
Middle East doctrine, so-called, that would result in an increase in 
the overall budget, the monetary budget for the Defense Department, 
or increase the manpower, the presently established manpower, mili- 
tary manpower ceilings? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Well, of course, Mr. Philbin, the idea is to stabi- 
lize the situation out there and if it works in the manner that we think 
it will work, that will be the case. ‘ ; 

We have to realize, of course, that in this business circumstances 
may change. So we can say something today as our best judgment 
of the time and—all I can say is, as Mr. Wilson said in his statement, 
our estimates are as of this time and under circumstances that we 
foresee. If they change, we might have to come and ask you for 
changes in that respect. 

Mr. Puteri. Thank you. 

The Carman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Secretary, I have read over a period of the last 
several years, both in the civilian magazines so-called, Time and News- 
week and the likes of that, and in the many military publications 
which come across my desk and most of which I read, about the tre- 
mendous development of the long-range guided missile. I read about 
the goings-on at Patrick Air Force Base and Camp Mugu where they 
are firing these missiles. 

I notice the inaugural parade was ewe an exhibit of each serv- 
ice trying to show all the fine missiles. All I read was to the effect 
that this will before long result in a very material reduction in all 
of the services, particularly the Army, cutting down because we won’t 
need the great mass of manpower. 

Yet according to the statements here by yourself and Admiral 
Radford, we are going to continue at the same force levels for the next 
several years. Do you anticipate in the future there can be a reduc- 
tion based upon these scientific developments ? 

Secretary Witson. I think you are correct, that the trend is toward 
more powerful weapons and saving in manpower. That is the trend. 

Mr. Norstap. Somewhat, sir. 

Secretary Wirson. Some saving in manpower—more powerful 

weapons and some saving in manpower. That is the trend. It isa 
fairly slow trend and it is always the question of do you take it up by 
increasing your strength with this trend by keeping the same number 
of people, or do you keep the strength about the same, or do you divide 
it up and take some increased strength and some reduction in man- 
ower. 
' I think that the change will be slow, I would say within a 5 percent 
plus or minus figure in any year, short of a general disarmament 
agreement in the world on a sound basis with proper inspection. I 
don’t foresee a big change in our picture short of a sound disarmament 
agreement with proper inspection. I think it would be a great mis- 
take to try to greatly reduce our forces. I think if we started to 
greatly increase them we would in effect be starting a mobilization. 
We would scare the whole world and we might precipitate the war. 
hes the thing is about the way it ought to be now, where it can be 
sized up. 

Mr. Norsiap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman, And it will probably remain at this level for an 
indefinite period of time. We have gotten away from the idea of 
peaks and valleys and we are beginning to level off and to main- 
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tain a force of this character. I think it was said by some witness 
last year, 5 to 20 years or more. 

Secretary Wirson. I am afraid that is so. “Afraid” is perhaps not 
quite the word. Thatis my best judgment. That is short of a real im- 
provement of the situation in the world which I don’t see coming 
up real fast. Actually, the leaders of all the nations in the world, 
men of good will, have to get together and look this atomic-war busi- 
ness straight in the face and decide, “Now we can’t have that and 
we are going to have to do something to cool off the world.” But 
that hasn’t happened yet. 

The Cuamman. So the country can understand from your state- 
ment, then, that for an indefinite period of time we must be: committed 
toa budget of about the amount involved in the 1958 budget and a per- 
sonnel strength about the figures set out of 2,800,000. 

Secretary Wirson. As a matter of fact, for what I call planning 

irposes, you know every year we come up—every year the Presi- 
dient by law makes a recommendation to the Congress for a budget 
and what is in it. We have to plan more than a year. We an't 
just take 1958 and not have any idea at all what we are going to do 
in 1959 and 1960. 

For planning purposes I have urged everyone to make three assump- 
tions: (1) That the force levels would remain the same, (2) that ex- 

nditures would be approximately the same, and (3) that there would 

no inflation or deflation. I suppose there is a fourth in there and 
that is no radical big change in the international situation. 

Some of the things that seem to be pretty important, even, don’t 
really affect our basic policy, which is strength for the long pull. 

I have said a few times that they were ripples. I risked being mis- 
understood because I didn’t mean they weren’t important matters, 
but as to their impingement on our whole military budget and the 
strength of the forces of the United States, they had little or no effect. 

Well some people started to argue, you know, when the Russians 
seemed to have made quite a change and they turned Stalin’s face to 
the wall and it looked like they were going to make a big change— 
some people started to argue that was very hopeful and “maybe we 
wouldn’t have to spend so much money. I don’t figure that anything 
moves that fast in the world. This is a long cycle trend that the 
world is in. It is a conflict between ideologies of great importance. 

I do feel that the rise of communism as a philosophy has perhaps 
reached its peak. That doesn’t mean that it isn’t a very dangerous 
thing in the meantime. But I believe that more millions of people 
over the world are coming to realize that militant communism on 
the Russian pattern is not a formula for happiness and social justice 
for individuals or peace and stability for nations. 

And to the degree that that is true, through the influence of the 
United Nations, the forward march of communism may be halted. 

But the danger of miscalculation and trouble in the meantime is 
great and I wouldn't say that it currently had lessened, as I tried to 
appraise recent events. But I do believe—and, of course, I have always 
felt that as communism took charge in any state or nation and they 
had to use the negative incentives of fear and coercion instead of the 
positive incentives of a free society, that they would have more and 
more trouble with the people, and especially as they tried to educate 
the people. 
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I don’t think you can educate a man in science and engineering and 
get him to think in a restricted area only and not have him think in 
other areas. I happen to think as he becomes an educated man and 
has the power to think in any area, you can’t limit the areas in which 
he thinks. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hesert. Mr. Secretary, I had 1 request and 1 question. The 
question is this. We have been talking now in generalities and in 
terms of ceilings of manpower, both civilian and military. I would 
ask you to submit for the record—you can’t do it now, of course—a 
breakdown in five categories comparing the number of military as- 
signed with the number of civilian personnel assigned first to the 
Department of Defense—how many military people are attached to 
the Department of Defense payroll and how many civilians are at- 
tached, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Witson. Oh, you are talking now about the Defense 
Department as such? 

Mr. Hésert. The Defense 

Secretary Wison. Separated from the services? 

Mr. Hésertr. Separated from the other services. I mean the De- 
fense Department as an entity, as the fifth layer on the cake. In other 
words, how many people do you have in the Defense Department per 
se, that is how many military people and how many civilian people 
including yourself as a civilian and on down the line. I want to know 
how many civilian employees—I heard it estimated as some 2,500 
employees, but I would like to get an accurate figure for the record. 

No. 2, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. How many military people are 
designated and attached to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and how many 
civilian personnel. The same application to the Department of the 
Army, that is, how many military people including the Armed Forces 
of the Army, and the civilian number. 

And then the Department of the Navy and the Department of the 
Air Force. 

In other words, so we will have a specific breakdown and know how 
many people are employed in each 1 of these 5 categories, instead of the 
general figures we have been discussing. 

Secretary Witson. Now I assume you mean worldwide? 

The Cuarrman. You mean merely in the Department in the Penta- 
gon or the whole thing? 

Mr. Héperr. I mean whoever is responsible to the Department of 
Defense. 

Secretary Witson. When you get—you would actually be talking 
about the thing worldwide, wouldn’t you, when you talked about the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Mr. Heéserr. That is correct. In other words, every individual on 
the Government employee payroll draws money from a source. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Héperr. I want to know that, broken down into different cate- 
gories. And also in addition to that, the number of civilian contracts— 
not in terms of contracts, but as far as you can estimate the number of 
employable people in areas where civilian contractors took over the 
performance of contracts heretofore performed by the services, them- 
selves. Do I make myself clear on that last one? 
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Secretary Wirson. I will try it. 
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General Hauck. I have it. 

Mr. Héeerr. I don’t want you totellmenow. Of course, you can’t. 

Secretary Wirson. I can’t. What you really wanted to know is 
where we have given up business-type activities in the Department and 
have bought the services, how many people were employed by the 
civilian people ? 

Mr. Heserr. If you can estimate that. That is rather difficult, but if 
you could then in terms of contracts—in other words, in areas where 
you have transferred the responsibility of the discharging of the con- 
tract from the military to the civilian. 

The Cuamman. In other words, contract out ? 

Mr. Hészert. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Heretofore it has been made by the Department. 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now it is contracting out. 

Mr. Héserr. And the Department of Defense is paying the bill for 
the private contractor to produce. 

Do I make myself clear on that question ? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes. I think that is a pretty difficult one for us 
to estimate. 

Mr. Héserr. I know it is difficult, but you can only estimate that 

Secretary Witson. I think I would estimate it largely by the num- 
ber of people we saved in our organization, assuming that they hired 
somewhere near comparable people. 

Mr. Héserr. Well 

Secretary Wizson. Perhaps—— 

Mr. Héserr. The figures would speak for themselves. 

Secretary Wixson. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. You couldn’t estimate the saving. That would speak 
for itself. In other words, it is not difficult to estimate “x” number 
of individuals in the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Army, the Navy nh the Air Force. And, of course, in the Navy 
is included the Marines. 

Now the question I want to ask—and it has been raised here several 
times this morning, originally by the chairman in his opening com- 
ment, on the use of the word “adequate”, which can mean anything 
to anybody depending on the individual’s evaluation. 

It was also reflected in a statement which you just made relative 
to the five different papers from the Joint Chiefs of Staff that you 
considered your responsibility to resolve and come to a conclusion, 
which your properly did. 

Now I want to ask you this question. What is your policy or what 
will be your policy in the future where there is a conflict of opinion 
between what the Congress estimates is adequate and what the Bureau 
of the Budget or the Executive Department or even the Department 
of Defense estimates is adequate? I want to know what will your 
guidance be, what the Congress decides or what somebody else decides ? 

Secretary Wizson. I think that is one where I would defer to the 
President. 

Mr. Hésert. The question is a perfectly valid one in view of things 
that have occurred in the past in the Department of Defense by differ- 
ent secretaries of the Department of Defense and perhaps—— 

Secretary Witson. The final responsibility as I understand it, 
rests with the President of the United States. That has been true 
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in previous administrations as well as in this one. So a matter of 
that importance, I think I would take to the big boss and talk to him 
about it. 

The Cuamman. Now—— 

Mr. Hésert. Of course, there we have a different of opinion. No- 
where in the Constitution does it give the President of the United 
States the responsibility of maintaining an army and a navy. The 
Constitution specifically writes out and spells out that the responsi- 
bility rests with the Congress. And it is the mandate of the Congress, 
with the President only as the executive officer, to carry out the man- 
date of the Congress. 

Now which mandate do you accept, the constitutional mandate or 
not? 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Congressman, I didn’t come to Washington 
to quarrel with anybody. On that one I would try to get out of the 
middle. I would leave it up to the President and the Senate and the 
House, if they wanted to quarrel about what was the right thing to do 
about the country, let them quarrel. 

The Carman. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. So in other words you accept your responsibility as 
you understand it—I am not quarreling, I just want to know your 
position. Your position is that if the Congress decides one thing and 
the President decides another thing, you are going to take the Presi- 
dent’s decision ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hézert. That is very enlightening. 

Secretary Wiison. He is my boss, that is very clear to me. 

Mr. Héeerr. That is a very, very enlightening statement, I think in 
all facets, that the Constitution is superseded by an individual. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address a question 
to my colleague from Louisiana, Mr. Hébert. Would you include in 
your request of the Secretary figures that will show the personnel, 
both military and civilian, that the Department of Defense makes 
available to other agencies of the Government ? 

Mr. Hérerr. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You understand that question ? 

General Hauck. Yes. 

Secretary Wison. I don’t believe so. 

The Cratrman. I want to make this observation. When the Sec- 
retary gets these figures, I hope I won’t be the only one who will have 
toread them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hénert. I am going to say this, Mr. Chairman 

The Crarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Hézertr. The reason I asked for the figures is because I want 
to see them and read them and analyze them myself. 

The Ciaran. All right, now. Mr. Winstead 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, pardon me, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, can you recall the defense spend- 
ing for fiscal 1956? Was it $34 billion or $35 billion ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. No. You are talking about 1956? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 1956. We are now in 1957. 

Secretary Wirson. It was about $35,750,000,000, I believe. 
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Mr. Van Zanvt. Now, then, for fiscal 1957 we are going to spend 
about $36 billion. 

Secretary Wuson. That is what we think. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. For 1958, we plan to spend $38 billion ? 

Secretary Wiuson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you give us an estimate on 1959 and 1960? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t think I could. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But in your statement here you say that the 
spending may go up to $40 billion. 

Secretary Witson. That is what the Chiefs said. It would be 
between $38 and $40 billion. If you wanted an estimate, roughly, for 
1959, I would say $39 billion. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. $39 billion ? 

Secretary Wizson. Another billion, maybe. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So we can expect, therefore, that this increased cost 
of weapons and so forth will generally, year after year, continue to 
increase military spending ? 

Secretary Wutson. Unless we think it is sound for the country to 
start to reducing the forces substantially. 

A reduction of 200,000 people would ultimately save about $1 bil- 
lion. So if you could go down from 2,800,000 to 2,600,000, you 
wouldn’t have to go up from $38 to $39 billion in expenditures. You 
could hold the line at $38 billion. I mean, I am just giving you some 
very rough figures of about what it would mean. 

Mr. Van Zannrt. All right. One more question, Mr. Secretary. 
Have you available the military budgets of other nations, or have you 
made a comparison with our spending ? 

Secretary Wirson. I have seen some made, but I haven’t made any 
lately. 

Our expenditures, to my recollection, are the highest of any nation 
in the free world, not only in absolute amount, but in relation to our 
—— , what you call the gross national product. 

r. Van Zanpr. Then, recently I read in the paper where Great 
Britain had designs on shrinking their military spending. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir; I have read those stories. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And in so doing they indicated that they would 
withdraw military units from Singapore, Hong Kong, and Tripoli, 
and so forth. Does that mean—especially Tripoli—when they with- 
draw their units are we going to have to replace them with our units? 

Secretary Wiutson. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You wouldn’t think so. Who is going to protect 
our bases in Tripoli, if we don’t ourselves ? 

Secretary Wizson. You 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What I am trying to develop, Mr. Secretary, is 
this: I can see no date in the future when we are going to be able to 
reduce our personnel cost, because as the picture develops worldwide, 
our responsibility is becoming greater annually. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Secretary Witson. Isn’t that my position also? 

Mr. Van Zanor. It is your position. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Winstead. 
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Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Secretary, I understand or I understood when 
you were before our Subcommittee No. 1 on the Reserve Act, that the 
reduction of the Armed Forces at that time was dependent upon the 
passage of the Reserve Act. 

Now may I ask you if you are satisfied with your Reserve strength 
other than the fact that you feel the National Guard is not getting suf- 
ficient basic training for their young ones? 

Secretary Witson. Very shortly, in the middle of this summer I 
guess it is, the men that are getting out of the armed services have 
a somewhat different Reserve obligation than they previously had. 

When the legislation was passed a year and a half or so ago, they 
didn’t think, that is the Congress, that they should change the rules 
on anyone in the service, that had previously been drafted, but they 
could say that starting right now a new condition exists, and the new 
condition is that we can require the people to come back for reasonable 
drills or once a year to an encampment or something so we can properly 
keep track of them as reservists and have an effective Reserve. 

That will improve the situation, especially in the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Well, at that time you set up a figure of 2,900,000 
active reservists, at that time. I understand the figure has been 
dropped now, to include active servicemen in that figure? 

Secretary Wrison. When those figures were set up at 2.9 million, 
they are what I call unilateral service requests. They really had not 
been carefully analyzed in total and approved by the Joint Chiefs 
and the Secretary in the sense that that was a final plan. We were 
so far away from that, since we didn’t even have 1 million reservists 
in any reasonable status—whether we needed 2.9 or 2 or 2.5 million 
or something different was not too important to me at the time. I 
wanted to get a good plan to improve what we had, which was in- 
adequate. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. At that time also your representatives were very 
much concerned that you would have a runaway program on this 
6-month trainee. So you actually recruited about a third of the 
100,000 in the first 12 months; 1 mean about 35,000 or 36,000 the 
first 12 months instead of the 100,000, for the 6 months’ trainee. And 
at the present time you dropped that 10 years that you were request- 
ing at that time down to a total of 5 years; 6 months training and 414 
years in the Active Reserve. 

Now the point I am coming to: Since you have had so much diffi- 
culty recruiting these 6 months trainees and now with your orders 
here to make this 6 months training apply to the National Guard, it 
seems to me that we might cripple the National Guard trying to make 
a program apply that has not worked effectively with your own 
Reserve Corps. 

Secretary Wrison. The number of people going into the 6 
months training is increasing as the program is understood better. 
I was given some figures just recently. We had a week which was 
the highest so far. It is something over, well over a thousand in a 
week. So we are past a 50,000 yearly number. 

Actually, with all due respect to the National Guard, we would 
have come close to getting our 100,000 a year if they had just gotten 
behind it, and worked at it. I don’t know why they were so suspicious 
of the program, buf they didn’t go at it very well. The very first 
people we had: They raised the question during their training whether 
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they were under the jurisdiction of the Federal people who were doing 
the training or were they still under State jurisdiction. 

We had a troublesome time over it. I am in hopes it will be better 
understood here in the next few months. 

Mr. Wrnstrav. Do I understand you that you might have obtained 
this 100,000 if the National Guard had supported you better? 

Secretary Wuson. Certainly; I think so. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You could have reached 100,000? 

Secretary Wirson. We would have come much closer to it. 

Mr. Winsreap. In your Army Reserve, if the National Guard—— 

Secretary Wirson. If they had gotten out and worked at it real 
hard and said they wouldn’t take the boys unless they did have—you 
know, the thing was really sort of a scandal during the Korean war. 
It was a draft- dodging business. A boy 17 to 181% could enlist in 
the National Guard and not be drafted and sent to Korea and fight. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Mr. Secretary, you w them say it is a draft- dodg- 
ing issue at the present time, would you? 

Secretary Wiison. No; 1 wouldn’t. But it is a carryover. 

The Cuamman. Well 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Let me ask this, then. You have studied this new 
order until you are satisfied. In other words, you are not relying 
upon your assistants and your aides for this. You have had the time 
and made a complete detailed study ? 

Secretary Witson, I think I probably should have done it sooner, 
but since it is in this political controversial area that I usually try to 
think twice before I get into it. 

The Crarrman. All right. Mr. Cunningham 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The point I wanted to know: Whether or not you, 
yourself, have really studied it. 

Secretary Wirson. Sure, I think it isthe thing todo. I don’t think 
we can justify to the country the amount of money we are spending 
on maintaining the National Guard unless it is a reasonably fit organi- 
zation to do its job. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Now if the National Guard should fall down on its 
recruitments, you would still rather have the few they have with the 
6 months’ training? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Than all the whole program in better circum- 
stances ? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes, sir; all our military people would say that. 

Mr. Wrxsreap. That is what I am trying to get. 

Secretary Wirson. We are also going to step aside—I mentioned 
awhile ago, on the men that finished their 2 years, that are eligible for 
enlistment. We are going to wait 60 days and let the Guard have 
the first choice of enlisting them in the guard. We are going to do 
everything we can to make a good, sound ‘organization out of it. But 
it is a crime to count on a ouard division being ready to fight when it 
is not. And it is a crime to send them anyw here to fight if they are 
not ready. 

The Cuamman. Well, that whole matter will be gone into on Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Now Mr. Cunningham. 

Now members of the committee—I want every member to have an 
opportunity to propound any questions to the Secretary. TI hope all 
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of you will sit until every member has had an opportunity to do so. 

Now, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one brief 
question. Mr. Secretary, when you change the word “appropriated” 
to “available” on page 5, did you mean to convey the impression the 
Defense Department has money that has not been appropriated by 
the Congress ? 

Secretary Wirson. In a broad sense, it was appropriated, at least 
there were some rules made about it. It has connection with some 
deutschemark support we got from Germany. It was given to us to 
spend. There were some other funds—— 

Mr. CunnrIncHAM. Would it include funds from the sale or rental 
of property owned by the Defense Department, do you know? 

ecretary Wiison. It came, most of it, from the recovery in stock 
funds, as we call it. 

In other words, we had unbalanced inventories of soft goods. We 
balance that out and use it and not replace it. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. You have answered my question. It comes, 
then, from property that has been purchased as a result of previously 
appropriated funds ? 

Secretary Witson. From other credits. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. So indirectly it all comes from the Treasury ? 

Secretary Witson. Right. 

The Carman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, do you think there is any possibility of 
the Congress substantially reducing the budget? You know there 
has been a lot of debate already in the press about what might happen 
to the budget—$500 million or $1 billion for the military alone 
I am talking about without dangerously threatening the Defense Es- 
tablishment plans for an adequate defense at this time ? 

Secretary Witson. I wouldn’t think so. We have really worked 
very hard to get it where it is. And as far as I am concerned, I see 
no reason to reduce that budget $1 million and I see no reason to 
increase it $1 million. 

I think—it makes me think of a story, if you will pardon me for a 
minute. This traveling salesman was about to check out of a hotel 
and he left the porter, Sam, a bottle of whisky. He saw him a few 
weeks later and said, “Sam, how was that liquor?” and Sam said, 
“It was just right.” He said, “What do you mean by that, ‘it was 
just right’?” He said, “Well, if it had been any better you would 
have kept it yourself, and if it had been any worse I couldn’t have 
drunk it.” 

The Cuarrman. That is a good answer. 

Mr. Bates 

Mr. Price. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I want to get one point 
over. I think the Secretary will agree with me: Your military budget 
is not only related to your manpower, but even though the trend now is 
to guided missiles and electronic weapons that will reduce manpower, 
that does not mean that it is going to reduce your budget much for 
quite a few years to come, because these weapons are very expensive, 
and their cost of development and production at least for the next 
few years will more than make up whatever you might be able to 
save in manpower, isn’t that about the situation ? 
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Secretary Wuson. I would think that the best chance for any sub- 
stantial change in the budget rested in a sound disarmament agree- 
ment in the world. I think it is very difficult to decide to make a big 
move in that direction just hoping the Russians would follow. 

As long as they put such a substantial part of their economy into 
what they call heavy goods, which is really their military part of it, 
I don’t see how we can do much less than we are doing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, you touched on this question in your 
subsequent remarks, but your comments in your statement suggest 
I ask it again. On page 4 you indicated that it will be necessary to 
recommend increases if the situation markedly deteriorated and on 
page 11 you said you don’t see any need for any important increases 
short of war, and that our national security was all right at this time. 

Now in the event that we have today or tomorrow either a global or 
a brush-fire war do you feel that we can meet the initial onslaught 
and also mount an offensive as well as to build up our forces? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. The answer is “Yes.” 

(Secretary Wilson nods.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorxz. No questions. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, what has been accomplished toward 
standardization in the area of procurement and in particular so far as 
aircraft is concerned ? 

Secretary Witson. There has been some dropping and elimination 
of new models, that is an effort to reduce the number needed. 

The question of standardization—I am not sure just how you 
mean. it. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, perhaps I can speak a little more to that point. 
My understanding is that the various services laid down certain 
specifications for their aircraft. When they are considered by the 
different aircraft companies, each aircraft company has a different set 
of symbols and so on that they use in order to accomplish their par- 
ticularends. Now, it is my understanding and information that there 
has been a great deal of lag because of these various different measure- 
ments that may be used by the different aircraft companies, particu- 
larly because when a contract is given to one aircraft company they 
will get into their organization many engineers and then when that 
contract is finished then another company may take those particular 
engineers. 

That is, it takes months and months for them to understand that 
particular company’s set of rules, if you will. 

Secretary Wizson. I am not familiar with any big trouble in that 
area. The standard parts are pretty well standardized in the air- 
craft and automotive industry that was back of it in part on standard 
hardware. 

When it comes to the electronics and the special gear, it is very hard 
to standardize without stopping progress. So you have to be careful 
in that area. 
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We do have an assistant Secretary on Engineering that is working 
on it all the time. We can standardize some of the equipment, the 
rockets and things like that, and are doing it. 

We are trying to reduce the number of new things we put into pro- 
duction. But you can’t standardize between a day fighter and an 
all-weather fighter or between a bomber and an interceptor. 

Mr, Devereux. I know. 

Secretary Witson. Even the Navy and Air Force requirements nat- 
urally are somewhat different due to the difference in environment 
from which they fly. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, I don’t make reference to that. I 
simply make reference—for example, one company will pull out a set 
of blueprints and they will have the designation for a nut and bolt 
to appear in one way in one company’s blueprint, and in another com- 
pany’s it will appear in another way; so that the average engineer 
going from one company to another can’t read even the blueprints of 
“ nee company. Has that ever been brought to your attention at 
all, sir 

Secretary Wiison. I would say that most of them that can’t do that 
aren’t engineers. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennetr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Langford ? 

Mr. Lanerorp. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Hupptesron. No questions, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

The Caarrman. Mrs, St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your testimony and 
also the questions that you have answered. Am I correct in sayin 
that we can go back to our people, who frankly are a little confuse 
over this budget and have heard various statements of how and where 
it could be cut, in saying that as far as this defense budget of $384 
billion is concerned, all the fat has been squeezed out of it, and that it 
has been reduced to practically a minimum? 

Secretary Witson. You can say certainly that, or I can say it for 
the Defense part of it. 

I have been so busy with the Defense Department that I am not, 
familiar with the budget questions of the other Departments of the 
Government to the same degree. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. I am only speaking of the Defense Department. 

Secretary Wutson. That is right. But I would be willing to assume 
they have been looked over the same kind of way and where I have 
been present in any broad discussions of the total budget the same 
point of view exists. ; 

It is a very tight military budget. I said not very long ago that I 
was willing to go on record that it was not a rock and roll budget, you 
know, a happy-go-lucky, easy-come-easy-spending budget. 
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It is not that kind of a one at all. 

Mrs. Sr. Gores. I think that will be very reassuring. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Secretary, as a new member of this committee, your 
statement was very helpful to me, and I appreciate it. I have one 
question. 

As one considers this $3814-billion request for new obligational au- 
thority, you get the impression, probably erroneously, that the great 
emphasis is on offensive striking power. 

N ow, would you say that that is an erroneous impression, and that 
a balance has been achieved between offensive striking power and 
defensive weapons ? 

Secretary Winson. The very best balance that we can work out is 
what we have striven to have. 

There may be some difference of opinion in any particular case be- 
tween the men who are charged with reaponisibility for the striking 
power, like the SAC bases, for instance, as against the men that are 
charged with the defense, continental defense. 

Each of them would like maybe to see the thing slide a little bit in 
their own direction. 

Admirai, what would you say about it, as an overall balance between 
offense and defense ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it represents the best balance that we can 
estimate at this time. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. 

The Cratmrman. Any questions from any other members of the 
committee ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarmman. If not, Mr. Secretary, I want to make this observa- 
tion: I want to compliment you on your splendid statement. I also 
want to compliment you on the splendid manner in which you and 
your assistants are administering the Department of Defense. 

I have occasion to know something about what goes on down there, 
and I have no hesitancy in saying that you and your associates are 
making a record that you have every right to be proud of and the 
country can rest assured that the affairs of the Defense Department 
is in good hands. 

I want to thank you very much, sir. I appreciate it. And you 
have made a splendid witness and answered every question forth- 
right and given the country the information from the standpoint of 
Department of Defense. 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Chairman, coming from you, who have been 
so close to our armed services for so many years, and speaking for 
the rest of the Department of Defense, we greatly appreciate your 
support and understanding and the nice things you have said here 
now. 

My morale is usually pretty good, but a compliment now and then 
with the brickbats is greatly appreciated. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you, sir. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 
10 a. m. of the following day, Tuesday, January 29, 1957.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 29, 1957. 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The Cuarmman. Let the committee please come to order. Is a quo- 
rum present, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. A quorum is present, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cxuatrman. Now, members of the committee, we have the 

leasure this morning of having the distinguished Secretary of the 
partment of the Army, Secretary Brucker, and the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, General Taylor. 

We have requested that they come here and give a statement in re- 
gard to their branch of the armed services. We will now permit 
Secretary Brucker to proceed in his own way to make his statement. 
But before doing so, members of the committee, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that there has been asisgned to our committee 
on old friend of mine of some 30 years’ standing, the honorable and 
distingished gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Carroll Reece. We wel- 
come you here. 

For years gone by he was a ranking member of the old Military 
Affairs Committee. He is thoroughly conversant with national de- 
fense policies, and he will be a tower of strength and aid to us in our 
deliberations. 

Mr. Reece, it is a pleasure to have you on this committee. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, sir. It is a 
great pleasure to serve with such a distinguished chairman and a com- 
mittee that has attained such distinction in the Congress, in the Gov- 
ernment, and with the people throughout the country. [ Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. In view of that statement, he will be permitted to 
ask questions any time he wants todoso. [\Laughter. ] 

ll right, now, Mr. Secretary. 

Let there be order in the committee, Members. 

Mr. Gavin. That is providing there is any time left. [Further 
laughter. | 

The Caarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
mv name is Wilber M. Brucker. I am Secretary of the Army. Before 
going ahead with the prepared statement, I would like, if I may, to 
tell the chairman and the members of the committee how deeply the 
Army aeons the care and attention that has been given to the 
requests that have come from the Army, and particularly with respect 
to the matter of career incentives, housing, Medical Dependents’ Sex 
Act, and all the other legislation of the past session with which I am 
now reasonably well acquainted. 

I want to say in all sincerity at this time that the Army, General 
Taylor and all of us, feel that that interest and that followthrough 
that you have given have helped us very greatly, and I would be pre- 
pared later to say just a word in more detail about some of the bene- 
fits that the Army has received. We feel that all of that will add up 
to the preparedness and strength that we are trying to get ready in the 
United States Army. 
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So I want you to know that this is said sincerely at the outset, be- 
cause we believe it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last year when I tes- 
tified before your committee in respect to the United States Army, I 
spoke in terms of plans and hopes for the future. This year I am 
happy to report many concrete accomplishments and much significant 
progress. You are interested in whether our country is receiving the 
maximum return for its tremendous investment in defense. You 
wish to be assured that it is financing the kind of an army which meets 
our day-by-day responsibilities and which also reflects the rapidly 
changing technology of warfare. I am able to answer this question 
definitely and emphatically in the affirmative. 

The active Army of fiscal year 1958 will consist of a million young 
men and women in uniform. There will be 17 combat. divisions, 
9 regiments and regimental combat teams, a few atomic support com- 
mands and about. the same total number of antiaircraft battalions as 
in the preceding year. I will leave to General Taylor the detailed 
presentation on the strength, organization, and deployment of these 
forces and particularly the new pentomic structure of the Army’s 
divisions. 

The word “pentomic,” which you will hear repeatedly, is a contrac- 
tion of the two words “pentana” and “atomic,” and it refers particu- 
larly toa pentomic or a five-sided organization. 

I have seen the Army around the world and I assure you that our 
country has never put into the field a more thoroughly equipped and 
superbly trained Army than the one which is now stationed along the 
outposts of the free world. These forces, together with our strategic 
reserves at home, are unmistakably ready to fight now if the need 
should arise. This readiness is an impressive deterrent against ag- 
gression and a powerful force ready to fight if deterrence should fail. 

The United States Seventh Army—the most splendidly trained 
operational army the United States has ever had in time of peace—is 
deployed across Western Germany. With its ever-increasing atomic 
power, the Seventh Army is the keystone of NATO's ground defenses. 
Its major forces consist of 5 crack divisions—2 armored, 2 infantry, 
and 1 airborne—together with 3 armored cavalry regiments. These 
are backed by units armed with Corporal guided missiles, Honest 
John rockets, and 280-millimeter guns, all capable of delivering 
atomic warheads. Also, an Army regiment in Berlin is solid evidence 
of America’s military might to the citizens of that heroic island of 
freedom, and an ever-present reminder and warning to the surround- 
ing Communists that America means business. These forces in Ger- 
many are supported by a line of communications from the Bay of 
Biscay across France that constitutes a logistical pipeline. It is as 
modern and fully equipped as we can make it. 

In northern and eastern Italy, the Army’s Southern European Task 
Force—popularly known as SETAF—provides atomic support for 
NATO divisions defending that vital area. Equipped with Honest 
John rockets and Corporal guided missiles, this task force is the fore- 
runner of’a number of atomic support commands specifically designed 
to reinforce our Army with the most modern weapons. 

In Korea, the Eighth Army, a corps of two United States combat 
divisions is deployed along the demilitarized zone, helping to guard 
against a renewed attack by the Communist forces in position on the 
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other side of the narrow armistice corridor. Here the Army also 
continues to aid—with equipment and training—the 20 divisions con- 
stituting the valiant army of the Republic of Korea. Army troops 
are supporting other mutual defense agreements in the Pacific area 
which involve Japan, the Nationalist Chinese on Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Vietnam, and Pakistan. 

The combat readiness of Army forces stationed in Japan, in Korea, 
aid in Hawaii, and their ability to move rapidly within the Far East- 
ern areas if trouble should arise, give material substance to our na- 
tional intent to preserve the peace. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere, the Army provides for the conti- 
nental defense of the United States against airborne or seaborne 
troops. Nine Army combat divisions are held in strategic reserve in 
order that we shall be able to reinforce our overseas garrisons if the 
need should arise. From far up in Alaska, where the Army is man- 
ning our northernmost outposts, all the way to the Caribbean, Army 
troops are protecting the hemisphere approaches. Likewise, they are 
guarding the Panama Canal. Army antiaircraft wnits—a majority 
of them armed with the powerful and effective Nike Ajax guided 
missile—day and night share responsibility for the defense of major 
cities and industrial areas in the United States against air attack. 

The United States is associated with 45 other nations in the most 
powerful system of collective security ever created. The Army stands 
guard shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our allied friends along 
the Iron and the Bamboo Curtains as a potent reminder that we are 
ready to honor our international agreements promptly. In support 
of our mutual defense alliances and other arrangements, 40 percent 
of the million young men and women in our Army is stationed over- 
seas in 73 countries. Army missions in 44 countries of Europe, Asia, 
and South America are busy with the continued strengthening of our 
allies. Thousands of highly qualiefid Army troops are directly en- 
gaged in helping to train more than 200 allied foreign divisions— 
a sizable part of the free world’s military strength. 

On the other side the Soviet-Sino bloc has a gigantic military 
machine consisting of 814 million men in its ground forces including 
frontier guards and security police. The Soviet Army ground forces 
alone number over 214 million men organized into 100 rifle divisions, 
55 mechanized divisions, 20 tank divisions, and supporting units. Most 
of these divisions are located in the border regions of the U. S. S. R., 
except for 22 divisions in East Germany, 2 divisions in Poland, and 
2 in Rumania. The normal garrison of 2 divisions in Hungary was 
reinforced by about 5 more divisions from the U.S. S. R. and Rumania 
for the suppression of the revolution. 

The Soviets last year made much of an announced intention to re- 
duce their armed forces (ground, sea, and air), by a total of 1,200,000. 
So far we have had no evidence to show that such reduction have 
been made. 

The Soviet ground forces have been in large measure reequipped 
since World War II. This reequipment program has provided them 
a complete new family of small arms, new artillery pieces, new trucks, 
medium tanks, and amphibious vehicles, as well as helicopters. As 
an example of the extent of the reequipment program, we estimate 
that about 28,000 of the new T-54 medium tanks have been produced. 
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Soviet forces in East Germany have received approximately 4,000 
of these. 

The Chinese Communists also maintain large army ground forces-— 
21% million men organized into approximately 150 divisions plus 
supporting units. This army has been undergoing an important 
reorganization and modernization program since 1952 to include 
standardization of weapons, increased service and support units and 
a vastly expanded military school system. The North Korean and 
Viet Minh armies add to Communist military capabilities in the Far 
East. In Eastern Europe, the satellites maintain fairly large armies 
but in view of the recent developments there, we believe that the 
majority of these forces would not be sufficiently reliable for offensive 
operations against the West. 

The savage purge of liberty in Hungary, the unmistakable attempts 
of the Soviet Union to establish a foothold in the vital Middle East, 
the increasingly brazen efforts of the Kremlin to foment discord, 
exploit unrest, and sap the power and resolution of the free world 
have sounded a clarion warning. They have used the threat. of force 
to exert the pressure of political domination on world affairs. There 
is no reasonable doubt as to what would be in store for us if we 
should fail to man our own defenses with strength, determination, 
and constant vigiliance. We must be ready to counter aggression not 
only in general war but also in any form. There is a corresponding 
need to proportion our forces to the threat in whatever form it may 
take. 

It must be our consistent aim to prevent the outbreak of a general 
war which can have no other effect than global devastation. This is 
the philosophy and the background upon which is based, the Army’s 
budget request for fiscal year 1958 of $9.721 billion. This is a sizable 
financial outlay that must, of course, be justified in detail before your 
approval can be expected. I can only point out at this time that the 
Army’s budget request represents months of detailed study and the 
considered opinion of the most mature military leadership that this 
country has to offer. It is drawn in the light of the manysided threat 
confronting us. 

The Army programs for fiscal year 1958 represent the activities 
and functions essential to the security of our Nation. These programs 
are mutually supporting. The curtailment of one necessarily affects 
the others—and each bears on our overall effectiveness. I trust that 
the Congress will see fit to support the Army by approving the budget 
request which has been submitted for fiscal year 1958. Any reduction 
in this budget would considerably handicap us in our efforts as a 
member of the defense team to provide adequately for the security of 
the United States. 

We have made progress in many fields during the past year in or- 
ganization, business management; research and development of new 
weapons and materials—in our general state of readiness; in our mo- 
rale and well-being ; in our Reserve programs and in many other fields. 
We are in a state of rapid transition of new weapons, new concepts, 
and new and greater capabilities. At the same time we have kept a 
steady grip on present-day realities. 

I am proud to announce that the Army is now in the process of a 
major reorganization of its principal combat units, the purpose of 
which is to improve our ability to fight effectively under conditions of 
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atomic warfare without loss of capability to conduct also the so-called 
conventional warfare. ‘This is the culmination of many years of plan- 
ning, testing, and experimentation. This decision marks the first 
real progress in organization for ground combat since World War LI, 

We are also organizing atomic support commands, which 1 men- 
tioned earlier, which are particularly suitable to provide atomic sup- 
port for the forces of our friends and allies abroad. This year for 
the first time we are activating additional atomic support commands 
along the lines of the Southern European Task Force, which I men- 
tioned previously—SETAF—which backs up NATO forces in Italy 
with its nuclear weapons. Next year additional atomic support com- 
mands will be formed. 

Research and development: We are requesting $400 million to 
finance our research and development program in fiscal year 1958. 
During this period we will concentrate on developments in the field 
of missiles, target acquisition devices, faster and better communica- 
tion systems, and mobility through aerial vehicles. We intend to 
keep the Army fully effective in carrying out its ground and antiair- 
erait combat mission. All of our weapons and weapons systems must 
be closely integrated with the needsof the field commander. 

As a result of everincreasing emphasis in the field of research and 
development, we are stocking our arsenal with an adequate variety 
of atomic weapons precisely tailored to our needs and which can be 
used with discrimination against closein, as well as far-distant targets 
with complete accuracy, day or night, despite rain, snow, fog, or other 
weather conditions. Thirteen years of pioneering experience in the 
missile field is paying rich dividends, 

At the same time we are not overlooking the importance of continued 
development of conventional weapons which are needed to accomplish 
a great many tasks for which atomic weapons would be totally un- 
suitable. We are continuously developing lightweight aieeial and 
equipment with an aim toward ever-increasing mobility. We are 
looking forward to the day when we can augment the capability 
of the tank, the truck, and other heavy and relatively slow vehicles 
with lighter airborne equipment and more effective aerial vehicles. 

Illustrating our efforts to move forward as rapidly as possible in 
the modernization of the Army is the contmuing high proportion 
of our procurement and production appropriation to be devoted to 
guided missiles and guided missile equipment. Of the $1.9 billion 
obligated in fiscal year 1956 under the procurement and production 
appropriation, approximately 23 percent was for guided missiles and 
related equipment. Of the $1.7 billion estimated direct obligations 
for fiscal year 1957, 45 percent is for these items; and of the $1.4 billion 
planned for fiscal year 1958, 48 percent is for this purpose. This 
transition to guided missiles and atomic weapons requires the creation 
and maintenance of new types of production facilities in our pro- 
duction base. Wherever possible, existing Government facilities are 
being utilized. 

One great source of satisfaction is the fact that the research and de- 
velopment program has decisively moved out of the promise into the 
progress stage. During the past year the research and development 
program introduced the greatly improved Nike Hercules; the M56 
self-propelled 90-millimeter gun; a new general purpose machinegun, 
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caliber 30 M60; a new lightweight %-ton jeep, XM 151; the mechanical 
mule; an improved version of the M48 medium tank with greatly in- 
creased combat range—the M48 A2; new aircraft, such as the H—40 
utility helicopter, the H-837 transport helicopter, and others; a new 
communications system. 

One recent development project of which we are proud is the Army’s 
first nuclear powerplant at Fort Belvoir which is rapidly nearing 
completion. It is anticipated that dedication ceremonies marking the 
completion of this atomic reactor will take place in late April. The 
date is April 23, 1957. The place is Fort Belvoir, Va., which is just 
a few miles from W ashington. And I am in great hope, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, that when ‘that first Army package 
atomic powerplant is dedicated, that some of you who receive our 
invitation will come, because this will be something that marks a ste 
in the peaceful, peacetime use of atomic energy, which in turn will 
help the Army and the other services. 

ubsequent models of this atomic-reactor powerplant are under 
consideration for remote military installations. 

We have under development smaller, lighter nuclear powerplants 
which can be broken down and transported by air. These plants are 
designed to supply electrical power for remote and isolated stations. 

In order to assure the development of an intermediate range bal- 
listic missile at the earliest. possible date, the Secretary of Defense has 
authorized the Army to continue for the time being the development of 
the Jupiter missile—that is the 1,500-mile intermediate range IRBM 
missile—although the employment responsibility for that weapon 
has been assigned to the Navy and to the Air Force. 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency at, Redstone Arsenal has recently 
achieved some outstanding progress in connection with the Jupiter 
IRBM. Weare well ahead of schedule and tests to date indicate that 
this missile will meet the criteria established for it. 

Air defense: We are proud of the increasingly important role of 
the Army in the air a of continental United States. The re- 
sponsibility for defending the United States against a possible sneak 
attack rests, of course, with the Continental Air Defense Command 
of which the Army’s Antiaircraft Command is a major component. 
Army Nike missile units of the Army’s Antiaircraft Command are 
joined with the forces of the Air Force and the Navy in the unified and 
mtegrated air defense system. By the end of fiscal year 1958, ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the antiaircraft battalions assigned to 
continental air defense will be Nike missile battalions. By 1960 we 
hope that the National Guard will man 25 percent of the Nike sites 
in the United States. The ultimate goal is to have Reserve components 
of the Army manning 50 percent of the Nike sites in the continental 
air defense system. 

Last year we spoke extensively about the imminent development 
of an improvement of the original Nike antiaircraft missile which at 
that time we guardedly identified as Nike B. I am sure that you will 
be pleased to hear that development of this missile, which we now call 
Nike Hercules, is now nearing completion. This missile is presently 
undergoing tests at the White Sands Provi ing Ground and will soon 
be added to the national arsenal. We estimate that a Nike Hercules 
battalion will be many times as effective as current missile battalions. 
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You can easily understand that a group of Nike batteries stationed 
in a circle around one of our cities require intricate coordination so 
that two missiles will not engage the same target. This formidable 
problem has been solved by development by the Army of an elaborate 
electronic system called the Missile Master which will produce in- 
formation necessary for Army units to obtain the most. efficient 
distribution of fire against the available targets. The Missile Master 
can operate independently or in conjunction with the Air Force SAGE 
system when that system becomes operational. The first. Missile 
Master is now being installed at a key installation in the continental 
United States. The employment of Missile Masters will greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Nike missile defenses. 

Career incentives: The Army is forever seeking means of eee 
a military career more attractive to both its officers and enlis 
personnel. We will continue to do everything possible to encourage 
qualified men and women to stay with us and to recognize the value of 
their service to this country. 

I am sure that you are interested in knowing whether or not the 
various career incentives which the 84th Congress enacted into law 
have produced the desired effect. Certain of these measures have not 
been in effect for a sufficient period of time to permit a complete evalu- 
ation. We believe, however, that the legislation providing additional 
medical care for dependents will have a pronounced and. beneficial 
effect. over a long period. We believe also that the servicemen’s and 
veterans’ survivors benefits will be viewed by the great majority of 
military personnel as an additional attraction of military service. 

The provisions of readjustment pay for members of Reserve com- 
—— who may be involuntarily released from active duty cannot 

elp but improve morale. We have high hopes for the ultimate effect 
of the Regular Army augmentation program which will reduce the 
high rate of turnover in the officer corps while increasing career 
security. 

Other aspects of the career incentive program have been in effect 
long oieaid so that we are able to properly and fully evaluate their 
effect. We now know, for example, that legislation continuing author- 
ity for retirement in the highest temporary grade has had an extremely 
beneficial effect, encouraging a number of highly capable officers who 
otherwise would have left the service to stay on active duty and con- 
tinue to offer their valuable services. 

We also know that there has been a marked improvement in the 
situation with respect to medical and dental officers since the enact- 
ment of the doctors’ incentive pay legislation. During ‘the last 6 
months of 1956, applications for appointment in the Regular Army 
from among doctors and dentists increased by 65 percent over the 
same period in 1955. While other factors may have contributed to this 
increase, we believe that the improvement is mostly due to increased 
pay which you provided. 

No picture of incentives would be complete without mention of the 
family housing situation. Here, the Capehart Act has been extremely 
helpful. We hope to reduce our housing deficit by 23,000 units ‘in 
fiscal year 1957 and 28,000 in fiseal year 1958. All but 6,000 of these 
units will be Capehart housing. 

Some of the most appealing features of the service are intangibles 
which cannot be counted in dollars or measured in privileges. In 
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this connection we have initiated procedures to continue the lineage 
of our famous regiments, regardless of the forms which our future 
tactical organization may take. We shall institutionalize these regi- 
ments and, as our Army changes between peace and wartime, vary 
the number of their component units. By perpetuating the organi- 
zations associated with such names as Valley Forge, Gettysburg, San 
Juan Hill, Chatean Thierry, Normandy, the Pusan Bridgehead, we 
ean make every man feel the link with the past, as well as his identity 
with progress. 

‘Im recognition of the basic importance of “belonging to an outfit” 
we have revised our concepts for handling replacements. 

Reserve forces: A vital and integral part of our Army team is its 
Ready Reserve, which stands ever ready in the event of emergency 
to put aside civilian pursuits and participate with the active forces. 
Our spiendid National Guard, traditionally the backbone of our 
Reserve strength, is large and well equipped. At the same time we 
are building a dynamic Army Reserve under the provisions of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. Since the passage of the act, a little 
over a year ago, 48,200 young men have entered the United States 
Army Reserve to take advantage of the 6-month active training pro- 

. The number enlisting the past week was 1,158. And that is up 
to January 25, Mr. Chairman. Those were the recent figures up to 
the moment. 

To obtain these results the Army has conducted the greatest public- 
ity campaign in its history to focus attention on the provisions of 
RFA 1955. 

The quality and intensity of the publicity campaign was attested 
to by the award to the Army of the Silver Anvil trophy by the 
American Public Relations Association for the best public-relations 
program conducted by any governmental agency during the year. 
The Army worked closely with 370 national organizations in obtain- 
ing support for the Reserve programs, including the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Boy Scouts of America, and numerous academic, industrial, 
and trade groups. 

An Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Components has been es- 
tablished as a part of the Army Staff here in ae A Deputy 
Commanding General for Reserve Components has been established 
at Headquarters CONARC—that means Continental Army, of course, 
of the United States, at Fort Monroe. Each of the six deputy conti- 
nental army commanders has been designated to coordinate and’super- 
vise Reserve affairs. 

By January 25, 111,834 men had enlisted under the various pro- 
visions of the act since its inauguration in August 1955. I am re- 
ferring to your Reserve Forces Act of 1955. That is, in the programs 
1, 2,and 3. And that includes the 48,200 in the program of the 6 
months’ active duty training for young men 17 to 1814. Over 10,000 
personnel, 17 to 1814 years of age, have completed the 6 months’ train- 
ing program and approximately 20,000 are in training right now. 

‘The fiscal year 1958 budget provides for a steady and important in- 
erease in the size of the Army Reserve. The number of Reserves in 
drill-pay status will increase from 256,000 at the end of fiscal year 1957 
to'800,000 at the end of fiscal year 1958, That is the USAR, as it is 
familiarly called. The National Guard will contimue on at 400,006: 
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We are emphasizing quality. in the Reserves by a vigorous screen- 
ing process. Although we may have some minor legislative proposals 
to make, we are generally satisfied with the act, referring now to your 
act, RFA 1955. 

Our objective is to have a well-organized, highly trained, and effec- 
tive mobilization-ready Reserve of moderate size rather than merely 
large numbers of partially trained, partially equipped units and 
individuals. The Army is going forward with the program that re- 
quires all enlistees to have 6 months’ active-duty training. Since all 
personnel entering the United States Army Reserves already are re- 
quired to have this training as a minimum, it is essential that our first- 
line Reserve forces, the National Guard, adhere to the same standard. 
We are confident that unit and organizational effectiveness of the 
National Guard will be greatly enhanced by such active-duty training. 

Management: The Army firmly believes that good management 
cannot be overemphasized. Any waste or inefficiency in the employ- 
ment of money, materiel, or manpower is directly reflected in reduced 
combat power—and combat power is the root and branch of the 
Army’s ability to carry out its historic responsibilities for national 
security. In this field we are continuing to make notable progress in 
managing our worldwide complex of commands and facilities. 

The Army Command Management System integrates previously 
separate basic Army business management processes of programing, 
budgeting, accounting, performance analysis, and manpower control, 
so that they are fused into a single management system. This inte- 
gration assists greatly in producing a cost-of-performance budget, 
which is not only a financial forecast, but is also an operating plan 
of performance and costs, against which progress can be measured 
and workload controlled. This system will be completely installed 
throughout the Army by January 1, 1958. 

The use of electronic and other automatic data-processing systems 
has also been substantially increased during the year. 

We are impressed with the advantages of the so-called single man- 
ager system which has been instituted under directives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Under this system, the Secretary of one military 
department becomes the single manager for a common service or for 
wholesale supply of a certain commodity to all of the military serv- 
ices, He receives gross requirements from each of the services, com- 
putes net Department of Defense requirements, and initiates procure- 
ment. He finances all wholesale stocks from a revolving fund, and 
each service purchases its needs from him. 

The Army has been made the single manager for subsistence, cloth- 
ing and textiles, and traffic management. 

Since the system provides one manager for the computation of net 
requirements, procurement, distribution, inventory accounting, and so 
forth, and makes interservice supply virtually automatic, and since it 
provides for more effective utilization of transportation resources, it 
will undoubtedly result in increased effectiveness and economies. 

Although we are happy with the progress which has been made 
in the past year, I want to assure you there is no tendency in the 
Army to rest on our oars. In the next year we will continue to work 
toward our goal of making Army units faster moving, harder hitting 
and more self-sufficient. We will complete the reorganization of our 
divisions into smaller, extremely mobile “pentomic” divisions—five 
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element units geared to atomic warfare, but also fully capable of fight- 
ing nonatomic battles. At the present time we are conducting inten- 
sive field tests of this new concept and expect to learn a great deal 
that will lead to further progress. 

The Army visualizes continued progress in fiscal year 1958—prog- 
ress that will make the United States Army an even greater power for 
peace and deterrent to aggression. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on 
your very splendid statement, as it contains a great deal of very im- 
portant information that will help the committee reach decisions in 
discharging its responsibility. 

Members of the committee, before we go around the table and ask 
uestions; I-want to ask General Taylor, Chief of Staff of the United 
tates Army, to make his statement right now so we will have an 

opportunity to address questions to both the Secretary and to General 
aylor. 

Now, General Taylor, if you care to stand any time you are entirely 
free to do so, in view of your discomfort. 

Now go ahead, General. 

General Taynor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, at the outset--—— 

The Cuamman, Let there be order in the committee room. 

General Tayior. I would like to echo the thanks which Secreary 
Brucker has expressed to this committee for the constant attention 
which you pay to the needsofthe Army. I am very happy to have the 
opportunity to speak to you briefly this morning. 

Secretary Brucker has already discussed some of the important 
programs upon which the growth and the progress of the Army 
depend. 

I should like to extend his discussion and develop in some detail the 
characteristics of the Army which we will have by the end of fiscal 
year 1958 with the recommended budget of $9.721 billion. I ‘hope to 
demonstrate that; fiseal year 1958 will be a most important period in 
which the Army expects to effect major changes in organization, tac- 
tics, and weapons. The change in weapons will occasion a major shift 
to surface-to-surface and surface-to-air missiles, both with atomic 
warheads of great destructive capacity. 

The Army budget for fiscal year 1958 will procure an Army of a 
million men consisting of 17 reorganized divisions, 9 regiments or 
regimental combat teams, several atomic support commands, and an 
increased number of missile antiaircraft battalions. This force has 
been developed im consistence with the view that the Army’s primary 
purpose is to provide deterrent strength for the prevention of war. 

Every element has been scrutinized to determine that it does, in fact, 
contribute to the Army’s ability to prevent war, either large or small, 
in conjunction with our sister services. 

I would like to relate proposed Army forces to the overall deterrent 
role of the Army. The Army deterrent forces are divided into five 
categories. The first of these is our overseas deployments consisting 
of eight divisions, supporting antiaircraft battalions, and surface-to- 
surface missile battalions equipped with atomic-capable weapons. 

The second category of forces are those of the Army Strategic Re- 
serve in the United States. These are the forces earmarked for prompt 
response to local aggression anywhere in the world or to reinforce 
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our overseas deployments in case of general war. They amount to 
nine divisions with atomic-capable supporting units. 

The third category of our deterrent Army forces are those anti- 
aircraft units assigned to the air defense of the continental United 
States. By the end of fiscal 1958 they will total 87 battalions, most 
of which will be surface-to-air missile battalions. 

The fourth category of forces are those of the National Guard and 
Army Reserve. The present budget is predicated upon a strength of 
about 400,000 for the National Guard and 300,000 for the Army Re- 
serve. Next August, as you know, Selective Service men upon com- 
pletion of their active duty will be required by law to join the Army 
Reserve or the National Guard. Likewise, asthe Secretary has pointed 
out, beginning April 1, 1957, all volunteers for the National Guard 
will be required to take 6 months’ active duty training. Both of these 
factors should in time add materially to the effectiveness of our Re- 
serve forces. 

The fifth category is the Army’s contribution to deterrence through 
our assistance in the training of Allied forces. Although the number 
of personnal in this category is not large, approximately 6,000, the 
end result, namely, the improved readiness of over 200 Allied divi- 
sions, represents a signifigcant contribution to the deterrence of war 
in areas where otherwise military weakness might encourage aggres- 
sion. The total of these forces contributing directly to deterrence— 
that is, these 5 categories that I have enumerated—represents approxi- 
mately 67 percent of the Army’s uniformed personnel and approxi- 
mately 58 percent of its dollar budget. 

We must have behind these forces a strong support base in the con- 
tinental United States represented by activities in such diversified 
tields as logistics, research and development, command and adminis- 
tration. Without attempting to break out these many heterogeneous 
activities, I would point out that their requirements represent about 
33 percent of our military manpower and approximately 42 percent 
of our dollars. 

I would now like to say a few words about some steps we are taking 
to improve the Army. The first and perhaps most important is the 
major reorganization of the Army’s main combat forces—the infan- 
try, airborne, and to a lesser extent, the armored divisions. 

The purpose of the reorganization is to improve our ability to fight 
effectively under conditions of atomic warfare without loss of capa- 
bility to eonduct so-called conventional warfare. 

I visualize that the atomic battlefield of the future will have much 
greater breadth and depth than battlefields of the past. There will 
probably be a checkerboard disposition of units with considerable 

aps between combat elements. Consequently, all Army units must 
ve trained for all-around combat in the same way we trained and 
fought our airberne divisions in World War IT. 

The problem of the ground commander will be to find the enemy, to 
determine his configuration, and then to destroy him by directing 
atomic fire upon him, using his own organic weapons or calling down 
the fire of distant missiles deployed to the rear. Therefore, the com- 
mander will need instant mobility to exploit the effects of this de- 
structive fire. 

The new divisions are designed to facilitate the accomplishment of 
these arduous tasks insofar as organizational patterns can assist. 
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The organic equipment, that is, the equipment a division always 
has—the organic equipment of a division should consist of that habit- 
ually needed in any likely theater of operations. Equipment needed 
only intermittently or only in a specific geographical area should not 
be assigned to the division but should be pooled in reserve behind the 
division. Adherence to this principle in the new divisions has re- 
sulted in considerable economy and increased effectiveness in the use 
of equipment. : 

Modern signal equipment permits a commander to control a larger 
number of subordinate units than the three which are standard under 
the present triangular concept of organization. 

In the new airborne and infantry divisions, we have taken five 
subordinate units as a reasonable step forward in extending the span 
of control. This action permits the elimination of one echelon of 
headquarters with a consequent economy in personnel overhead. 

Finally, in shaping these new divisions, we have included a capacity 
for absorbing progressively the new weapons which we expect to 
emerge in the next few years. In the interim we will equip our divi- 
sions with the best weapons available while we expedite the develop- 
ment and production of the optimum types. 

Now, let us take a look at the organization of the new divisions in 
very general terms. 

Permit me to remind you of the organization of our present divi- 
sions. The infantry division has a strength of about 17,500. It con- 
tains 3 infantry regiments and 4 battalions of field artillery. 

Our current airborne division is organized essentially like the in- 
fantry division. When moved by air, much of its heavy equipment 
and manpower must remain behind. We now have for the first time 
a truly airborne division in the 101st at Fort Campbell, Ky., which 
is completely air transportable and, I might say, is to be the leader 
in this reorganization of our airborne divisions. This division has a 
strength of about 11,500, rather than the 17,087 of the present airborne 
division. The major features are: 

Five combat groups as opposed to the conventional three. Each 
combat group has a headquarters company, a mortar battery, and five 
rifle companies. 

A major. reorganization of the division artillery has been accom- 
plished. It now contains an atomic-capable Honest John rocket bat- 
tery and 5 batteries of 105-milimeter artillery. 

Infantry: Now, let us consider the new infantry division. The 
strength of this division is approximately 13,800, again in comparison 
with the 17,500 of the present division. The infantry regiments, of 
which there are five, are administratively self-contained, air-trans- 
portable units organized essentially like the groups in the airborne 
division. 

The division retains its tank battalion, but the regiments lose their 
tank companies. 

A reconnaissance battalion has replaced the current reconnaissance 
company, in consideration of the urgency of finding targets in order 
to employ fully the division’s nuclear firepower. 

The artillery is completely reorganized to include an atomic capa- 
bility built around available weapons. 

Now a word on the structure of the new armored division. The 
current division, by virtue of its armor protected mobility and its 
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favorable firepower-to-manpower ratio, is well suited as it is for the 
mobile, dispersed type watians we envision for the future. However, 
there is a need for some modernization in the artillery, which, like 
the infantry division is being given atomic-capable weapons. 

The new infantry and airborne divisions have the following advant- 
ages over their former counterparts: b 
(a) Increased frontline fighting strength, on a percentage basis. 
(4) Increased mobility through aviation and crosscountry vehicles. 

(c) Atomic capability in the artillery. 

(d) Greatly improved firepower, both atomic and conventional. 

I should express a word of warning in regard to the implication 
that this reorganization of the division will reduce the Army’s overall 
personnel requirements. It is true that the divisional strength will 
go down; however, there are some offsetting factors. First, by taking 
out those elements which are not habitually needed at division level, 
it becomes necessary to pool some of these elements such as antiair- 
craft artillery, motor transport, and armor at higher levels, that is 
corps or army level. 

Secondly, new weapons throughout the Army are becoming more 
complicated and are creating a need for new types and quantities of 
service support. 

Thirdly, as the logistical system is dispersed to reduce its vulner- 
ability to nuclear fire, more units and more people are required to 
operate its small, scattered supply installations. Fimally, other per- 
sonnel savings resulting from the divisional reorganizations will be 
used in the newly designed atomic support commands. 

In closing, let me summarize the progress which I anticipate for 
the Army under the proposed fiscal year 1958 budget. The Army 
will enhance its combat readiness and hence its deterrent capability 
by the reorganization of its divisions, by the introduction of atomic 
support commands, and by the improved readiness of the Army Strat- 
egic Reserve. It will continue the modernization of its equipment 
particularly in the missile field. Its Reserve Forces should improve 
in quality through the further implementation of the Reserve Forces 
Act and related actions. 

The price of this progress is expressed in the fiscal year 1958 budget 
as recommended by the Department of Defense. 

The CuArrman. Thank you, General. 

I also want to say that this statement of yours is very full of 
important facts in connection with the Army. The committee is 
glad to have it. 

Now, I am not going to start off like I did yesterday by asking 
any questions right at this time, but I am going to start with Mr. Morris 
of (idee and go around the board from that end. 

Mr. Morris, have you any questions to either the Secretary or to 
General Taylor on any phase of the statements which they have made! 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Clnsiembadt, I have no particular questions. «I 
would like to say, however, that I have followed the statements very, 
very carefully. Later on I might have some questions to ask, not on 
this view particularly. Several matters have been raised, but I want 
to more thoroughly acquaint myself before indulging im questions. 

I would like to take just a moment to say that I want to compliment 
both the Secretary oa the general for the ene of their statements, 
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and for the very fine manner in which they have presented their 
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statements. They are enlightening to me, and I have appreciated 
the way they have been presented 

The Cmairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Kitchin, any statement you desire to make or to ask the wit- 
nesses any questions? 

Mr. Kircnen. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at the present 
time. I would like to join in Mr. Morris’ statement of the fine presen- 
tations that have been made by the Secretary and the general. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gupser. I, too, I would like to compliment both the Secretary 
and the general on their splendid statements. I have one short ques- 
tion of the Secretary. To your knowledge, and probably it is infor- 
mation that is not at your finger tips, Mr. Secretary, are there any 
Wherry housing units which are unoccupied where Capehart units 
are under construction or contemplated ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know the answer to that question in 
detail, and I would rather tell you frankly. I think there are some 
that we are investigating right now. I know one project we are 
looking into, but I don’t want to answer unless I know. I want to 
get the facts for you. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand the question of the gentleman from 
California: The policy has been adopted that no Capehart houses 
will be constructed where Wherry houses are in existence? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Unless they have had at least a negotiation for 
the purchase of the Wherry houses. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

The Cxairman. Isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. So I have been advising people who make inquiry 
that the thing to do is to negotiate with the departments for the sale 
of the Wherry houses in accordance with the statute we passed last 
year. 

And I am hoping the departments will have negotiations underway 
to such an extent before they commence building Capehart houses. 

Now, we have to have an approval of all these Capehart houses. 
We have some provisions of the statute by which it is brought before 
this committee. So I am hoping that when the Department goes to 
building these Capehart houses that at least negotiations have been 
entered into with reference to the acquisition of the Wherry houses. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman, that is being done, and I have 
the list as of the 25th of January, and I can say to you that there has 
been no lack of observance of that up to that time. 

But I wanted to speak to your precise question and make sure before 
I answer positively yes. But I will say to you, on all the figures and 
on all the discussions that we have had so far in my office, no Cape- 
hart has been or is being advertised to be built where there is Wherry 
housing unnegotiated or unhandled. 

The Cuamman. And I may say to the gentleman from California 
that we will have an opportunity in the committee always to pass on 
where Capehart houses will be built and we will ascertain whether or 
not there are any Wherry houses there, and we will also ascertain if 
local enterprise can take care of the housing situation. 

Those factors enter into it. 
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Now, Mr. Reece, have you any questions? 

Mr. Reece. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. St. George? | 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to associate my- 
self with my colleagues in thanking the Secretary and General Taylor 
for their fine statements. 

One question I would like to ask of the Secretary. You mentioned 
that the Russians had 214 million. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Does that comprise their army, air force, navy, 
et cetera; in other words, does that compare to the figure that Secre- 
tary Wilson gave us here yesterday for our total Armed Forces, which 
was 2,800,000 ? 

Secretary Brucker. No—— 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. In other words, have you 300,000 more men than 
they have, in our Defense Department ? 

Secretary Brucker. No. The Army—— 

Mr. Price. That is strictly the Army figure. 

Secretary Brucker. That is the Russian Army figure, the 2%4 
million. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. That is not their total figure. That is only the 
Russian Army. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In other ‘eoitls their 214 million to our 1 million. 

Secretary Brucker. Directly, if you compare the two. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is what I wanted to know. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. General, are your Nike battalions commanded by 
the Air Force? 

General Taynior. They are under the operational control of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Devereux. They are under the operational control of the Air 
Force. 

Have you ever been able to work out anything to bring your close 
air support on the operational control to ground command of the 
Army ¢ 

General Taytor. In the case of air support of ground forces? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. No, sir; we have not worked that arrangement out 
with the Air Force. 

Mr. Drverevx. Do you believe that is essential or not? 

General Tayzor. I feel that it is very important to the Army that 
the Air Force support be directly and rapidly responsive to the re- 
quirements of the ground commander. 

Mr. Deverevx. Thank you. 

[ have other questions, Mr. Chairman, but IT would like to reserve 
those for executive session. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

I would like to trespass upon the committee and get this straight in 
my mind. 

In your reorganization of divisions, I see, General, you say: 


The strength of this division is approximately 13,800 again in comparison with 
17,500 in the present division. 
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Then you go on back on the next page and you say: 


The new infantry and airborne division has the following advantages over 
their old counterpart : 

A. An increased frontline fighting strength. 

B. Incteased mobility through aviation and cross-country vehicles. 

C,. Atomic capability in the artillery. 

D. Greatly improved firepower. 

Now, do I understand from that statement that 13,800 men can do 
more fighting than 17,500? 

General Tartor. Is that to me, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. I wouldn’t suggest for a moment that you get 
stronger by getting fewer. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Taytor. That.is not a virtue in itself. 

The Cuamman. How can we get stronger when we reduce from 
17,000 down to 13,800? 

General Taytor. I think the full answer to that, Mr. Vinson, would 
be that, to consider the strength of the Army, you can’t talk just 
about the divisions. You have to see the divisions and what are 
behind them. I did not set as a deliberate goal the reduction of 
strength in the divisions as a purpose of this reorganization, but 
rather stood back from the tactical problem as we visualize it in the 
case of atomic warfare and asked myself what kind of structure is 
best adapted, then put in the weapons and added up the people and 
came up with this particular figure. 

So I would say that this division for the purpose intended is a 
stronger division and a more flexible division than the present one. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, since you raised that question I think 
there is one that follows necessarily. You stated that this will give you 
increased frontline fighting strength, but then later you say that the 
logistical support system is dispersed to reduce its vulnerability to nu- 
clear fire. More units and more people are required to operate a small, 
scattered, supply installation. In one place, it would indicate that 
the division slice situation had been improved and in the other that 
it had been aggravated. Which is it? 

General Taytor. I would like to clarify that for you, Mr, Kilday. 
The statement with regard to improved frontiine strength results 
from the fact we have taken out so many weapons of intermittent use 
which in the past tied down manpower back of the frontline. We 
actually—our percentage of infantry strength, foxhole strength, is 
very materially increased in both the infantry and the airborne di- 
vision. That covers your first comment. 

With regard to the logistic system, that refers more to the theater 
of operation, the supply support behind the division. There I am 
thinking of small ports, small depots, that kind of organization as 
being necessary in the overall supply system in a large theater. 

These facilities must be dispersed and broken up into smaller units 
and hence thereby creating increased requirements of manpower. 

Mr. Kirpay. What would your division slice be under the new 
situation? Would it be improved over 50 percent or not? 

General Taytor. I don’t have the figure. It is unquestionably true, 
however, that the ratio of support behind the division is increasing, 
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and I have not computed it finally because we haye not actually 
seeps all the support type units for the new division structure. 

r. Kupay. When we could anticipate we would get fewer men 
on the fighting line overall than in the past when we criticized the 50 
percent slice? 

General Tayior. Yes, sir. 

The picture is that we are really redistributing the manpower, not 
reducing manpower. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is all. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, just in that connection does this question 
also follow. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Price. 

Mr, Price. I don’t want to go out of turn. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead, 

Mr, Price. But this question follows. 

The Cuamrman. Go ahead, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price, Then we are getting down to the point where you are 
talking about an atomic war or a nonatomic war, 

General Tayxor. I am talking about both, sir, 

The firepower of atomic weapons really can hardly be computed in 
terms of TNT or conventional explosives. We simply know in that 
area the Army commander now has weapons of far greater strength 
than any commander ever dreamed of in the past. But concurrently 
we believe in the Army we must retain our conventional capability 
and, in spite of the reductions here in numerical strength, our actual 
frontline conventional firepower is improved percentagewise. 

The CHarrMan,. Well, that is good reassurance. 

Mr. Byrne? 

Mr, Byrne. No questions, 

The Cuarrman. Mr, Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to compliment the Secretary, Secretary Brucker, 
and General roe on. the very fine presentations which they made 
this morning. would like to ask Secretary Brucker a couple of 
questions. , 

We have been hearing a lot and reading an awful lot in the papers 
Inne about Secretary Wilson’s memorandum of November 26, in 
which it is purported to clarify the question of roles and missions 
among the given branches of the services. I would like to know just 
what your official opinion is as Secretary of the Army as to the effect 
of that memorandum and as to just what changes that will make in 
the Army’s role in the national defense. 

Secretary Brucker. The paper called the directive of November 26, 
1956, related to several elements, each one of which would have to be 
treated separately and by itself. For instance one had to do with 
Army aviation, our attempt in that field to get aviation that will re- 
spond to the field commander adequately as we think. 

Another one related to the ground-to-air range for missilery and 
the development of it. Another one related to ground-te-ground 
missilery and the relation of that in distance. 


So that each one had a different connotation or effect with respect 
to the Army. 
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I can say that that paper, of course, which is a matter of public 
knowledge and issue, was debated for several months and discussed 
backward and forward. The Army presented its opinion upon it. 
The Army, in detail, went into each of the bits of minutiae connected 
with it. The decision was made by the Secretary of Defense, and that 
is it. I mean, that is final, as far as the roles and missions are con- 
cerned, because the Secretary of Defense acting after the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have made a report, or alone, settles the matter of directives 
with reference to roles and missions. 

Now, it did have an effect, of course, with respect to the Army, but 
its effect had to do with what we call the R & D, or research and 
development with respect to the Army. In other words, these were 
the guidelines or the frame within which we were to operate and 
the effect of it was to give us those frames to know what we could do 
and the limit beyond which we could not go in the R & D development. 

Of course, in time of battle or war, all this framework is off and we 
do whatever is necessary to win the war. But in this R & D develop- 
ment, and in the complex of considering the 1958 budget, the money, 
the things that were to be developed such as missiles and missiles sys- 
tems and so on, this was before the Secretary of Defense for decision, 
and he made it. 

Mr. Huppteston. Now, Mr. Secretary, with reference particularly 
to the intermediate range ballistic missile, you mentioned that the 
Army presented its opinion and its viewpoint to the Secretary. What 
was the viowpuiins or opinion that was presented by the Department 
of the Army? 

Secretary Brucker. I wish I could go in great detail with you but 
I will say this much and I think this can be said publicly. The Army 

resented its position and that was that the decision made by the 
Genehere of Defense in November 1955 to have two parallel IRBM’s 
and have the authority for the Air Force and the Jupiter for the Army 
was correct and a good decision and should be continued and not dis- 
continued. Also, that the Redstone missile and its group of scientists 
and the very large number, which is a classified number here, have 
been in this business for well on to 11 years, and they are very able 
and have been producing a very accurate weapon, namely, the Red- 
stone, which is so accurate that in terms of military lore it is about 
as accurate as anything that has even been gotten. 

So we presented the argument that we should be allowed the mis- 
sile and that we should be the one to develop it and to operate it. 

The decision was that we should not, that the missile should be 
operated by the Air Force when it became operational at X-date. 

In the meantime, we were not precluded from continuing with the 
research and development of that missile, and we are going ahead with 
the amount which in the 1957 budget was allocated for that purpose. 

With respect to the future, as I said in my statement this morning, 
for the time being we don’t know when that will be one way or the 
other. 

We are to continue until there has been an evaluation of it on the 
basis of statistical and scientific knowledge. 

The Secretary of Defense is in charge of that, and we have been 
assured that the effort can and will be continued for the time being. 
Tf you ask how long that is, I would assume that certainly the amount 
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of money in our fiscal 1957 budget would permit us to proceed on that 
during the portion of the balance of this fiscal year. 

The Cuairman. In that connection, what about the 1958 budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. I was coming to that. With respect to the 
1958 budget, there is nothing in the budget for that. But we have 
been assured by the Secretary of Defense that if it becomes necessary 
to have funds for that purpose, that funds will be made available for 
that purpose until the evaluation has been completed, and the two have 
been competitively or otherwise evaluated. 

Mr. Huppieston. I understand that the completion budgetary allo- 
eation in the 1958 budget for the IRBM has been given to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Air Force; is that correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. I know of nothing in their budget for Jupiter, 
1958. 

Mr. Huppieston. I mean for the IRBM. 

Secretary Brucker. The amount which they recommended is in 
the budget or whatever was agreed. 

Mr. Huppiestron. Now, does your opinion about the assignment 
of the IRBM remain today the same as it was at the time you presented 
the arguments for the Army to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Secretary Brucker. Essentially yes. 

However, I will say this. He is the chief and he has made the de- 
cision. It is like an umpire. We are expected to follow the decision 
and work with it. It is workable and up to the present time, there 
has been no adverse decision with respect to our Jupiter. 

The Cuairman. The Secretary is in the position that all trial law- 
yers are in. When we lose our case we always think we are right. 

Mr. Hupptxeston. Now, Mr. Secretary, to proceed, on whose advice, 
do you know, did the Secretary make this decision, or on whose 
recommendation ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, I don’t know that. He has, of course, 
a man who is a special Assistant Secretary of. Defense, Dr. Egar 
Murphree, who is in charge of that as the personal adviser in that 
field... He has, of course, also other advisers in the Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development, Dr. Furnas and his staff, 
and an Assistant Secretary for Research and Development and his 
staff. 

Mr. Hupp.eston. Was there a recommendation in this field made 
about the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Brucker. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Huppteston. Was there a recommendation in this field made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Brucker. That is a matter that you would have to take 
up with either General Taylor or members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, because the Secretaries do not have any part in that. 

Mr. Huppieston. Well, if I may, I would like to ask General Tavlor 
that question. Was this decision made on the recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Taytor. I don’t think it is appropriate, Mr. Chairman, for 
me to—— 

The Cuarman. All right. Let’s foreclose any further inauiry 
about that right now. We will go into it a little later. These—— 

Mr. Huppteston. May we go into executive session later on? 

The CHamman. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Konski ? 

Mr. O’Konsx1. General, you speak of 200 allied divisions. In those 
300 divisions, do you include the 30-some odd divisions of Marshal 
Tito’s and how many of the other divisions are now tied up in Africa, 
the French region, particularly ? 

General Tayxor. The actual tabulation is really going country by 
country, where we give aid, and counting every formation which is 
ealled a division—I shall be quite frank in saying some of them are 
considerably smaller than our own divisions—— 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Do you include Tito’s divisions in that 200? 

General Taytor. Omitting Tito’s divisions it will run slightly over 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Lankford? 

The Cuarmman. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you said that by the end of fiscal 1958 approximately 
70 percent of the antiaircraft battalions would be Nike missile bat- 
ae. Could you tell us now what percentage are equipped with 

ike? 

Secretary Brucker. I think at the moment, I can’t do that, for 
reasons of classification. That is why I cut it out of my remarks. 
But I will be very happy to give the necessary detail later. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. If I may I would like to address a question to 
General Taylor, Mr. Chairman. 

General, you mentioned the atomic support command. Am I cor- 
rect in the assumption that that would be commands which have 
atomic capable weapons which would be held—they are not attached 
to any division but will be held in readiness on a higher echelon to 
be used where they arenecessary? What I am trying to get at: What 
is an atomic support command ? 

General Taytor. I will answer in rather general terms if you will 
permit. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. We will have two types, one an Air Transport 
Team, an atomic team so to speak, formed around an atomic capable 
—— capable of movement to any point where a larger airplane 
ean fly. 

Another tyne would be one which is designed for some specific 
locality. SETAF, which the Secretary mentioned in Italy, is typical 
of that. So we are going to have both kinds. Some could be sta- 
tioned at a central point for rapid deployment when an emergency 
arises. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. No questions. 

The Cratmmman. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Muser. Mr. Secretary, I haven’t any questions, but I would 
like to compliment you on the fact that the Army has restored the 
enumeration of its regiments to continue that lineage of famous regi- 
ments that you speak of. I am very happy to see that that was done, 
sir. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

The Carman. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Wiuison. No questions. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Osmers? 
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Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Gen- 
eral Tavlor. I notice in Secretary Wilson’s remarks yesterday and in 
yours this morning the proposal to give 6 months of training to 
all National Guard enlistees after April 1. Now, as I understand at 
the present time, we have 400,000 men approximately in the National 
Guard. 

General Tayror. Right. 

Mr. Osmers. Are you in position to say how many of the 400,000 
have approximately the equivalent of 6 months of training? 

General Tayier. It is easier for me to answer it slightly in reverse. 

Mr. Osmers. Well, take it any way you like. 

General Tartor. I would say about 80 percent of the men in the 
guard today have not had prior active service. 

Mr. Osmers. So that it will follow that 80 percent, or 320,000 of the 
400,000 men now in the National Guard have had weekly drill and 
2 weeks summer training for the duration of their time in the National 
Guard? 

General Taytor. It will be variable because some of these men will 
be on their first enlistment and some may have had several enlistments 
and some may have gone to service school for specialist training. 

Mr. Osmers. I appreciate that. 

The basic point that I was trying to make is this: I think there is a 
great deal to be said for raising the training, minimum training, 
standards in all of our Reserve units so that from a command stand- 
point you have flexibility, mobility, and uniform training. 

Now, the question here, as I understand it, you start in on April 1, 
1957, in giving new National Guard men 6 months training. 

Now, do you create a difficulty within the National Guard with the 
new men who have had 6 months of training and the 320,000 who have 
had a mixed training background ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir. I would say you do not. You certainly 
do not complicate things by having men with a higher level of train- 
ing than that of the individuals around them. They can be used for 
instructors and make a very useful contribution. 

Mr. Osmers. You feel that gradually it would raise the general level 
of training within the guard? 

General Tayror. IT am sure it would. 

The Caatmrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, you state that the fiscal 1958 budget 
requests $400 million for research and development. Is that the 
figure that you actually requested, or is that the one that you were 
allowed to put into the budget ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, the latter is the way in which it operates. 
We had a higher figure than that, of course. 

Mr. Price. Could you tell us how high the figure was? 

Secretary Brucker. I think it was $596 million which we requested ; 
however, this included $32 million for the Jupiter project which is no 
longer included in the fiscal year 1958 budget. The amount last year 
was considered, and also the items of the $596 million, were likewise 
presented. You know how a budget is presented, and is considered 
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by all the parties. And then finally the figure was stated, that our 
allowance for this coming year would be $400 million. 

Mr. Price. What did you say your figure was for fiscal 1957 ? 

Secretary Brucker. $410 million. 

Mr. Price. It is pretty close? 

Secretary Brucker. About it. 

Mr. Price. In your statement you refer to the progress of the 
installation of the Nike site throughout the country. You are evi- 
dently trying to reach the position where every major industrial 
area in the country will be defended with a Nike site? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Now, are you still, in some of these areas, putting in 
90-millimeter installations ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. We are not, and we have had a recent question 
on the subject at one place in the country and checked into it . 

Mr. Price. The city of St. Louis? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. And we are not going forward 
with 90 millimeters there, at. that place or elsewhere. We are going 
to stay with the Nike installations because those are coming. And 
then the Nike B transformation will follow that. 

Mr. Price. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doy1e. Mr. Secretary, on page 14 of your very informative 
statement, the next to the last paragraph, with reference to the boys 
from 17 to 181% years of age; you stated that there are 20,000 now 
in training, and that 10,000 have completed their training. 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Dorie. My question is: During that period of 6 months’ train- 
ing, do those boys at that age, beginning at 17, become subject to the 
disciplinary procedures such as court-martial, dismissal, and dis- 
charge, that are in effect in the Army ? 

Secretary Brucker. They become subject, of course, to the dis- 
cipline of the Army, but we do give them a little edge from the 
standpoint of watching them very carefully as a unit. I mean by 
that, we have specially detailed officers and specially detailed non- 
commissioned officers to see that the treatment of these young men 
comports’with what we think the intent of Congress is, and that is 
to treat them not with kid gloves in the sense that they are not to 
get training, but we do treat~-them that way in the sense that we 
watch over them to see that their conduct and the other things that 
have to do with them and their exposure to vices and commercial 
things that are wrong—to see that as far as we can and watch that 
phase of it, and that includes, of course, the matter of discipline. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Secretary, you gave us some figures on the strength 
of the Communist army and comparable figures on our Army strength. 
Do we have any information on the capability of the Communists 
with respect to tactical atomic weapons? 

Secretary Brucker. We have information on that subject, if that 
is your question, That is the answer to your question, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I asked you. 

Secretary Brucker. We have some information; yes, we do, 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, you used the word “pentomie.” I don’t recall 
having seen that before. But both you and General Taylor seem. to 
me to point out the increased combat strength of our divisions because 
of atomic capabilities. Now, do I understand, then, that the reliance 
on atomic tactical weapons and artillery—do you consider that we 
can havea limited atomic war ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Do I consider that we could? 

Mr. Harpy. My point is simply this: The first time we fire an 
atomic shell, what kind of atomic weapons are going to be thrown 
back at us? 

Secretary Brucker. That, of course, always is a fair question, and 
it is a question as to whether or not you could have, on one side, the 
assault with an atomic weapon and not have a retaliation with a 
similar weapon. That is true. 

Now, with respect to the limitation of the war, I can conceive very 
well that there could be a limited war with an atomic approach on 
both sides possible, 

Mr. Harpy. Well, who is going to impose such limits? Do you 
have any notion that they would be impositioned by international 
ngrecagentt and that the Communists would adhere to any such agree- 
ment ! 

Secretary Brucker. No, I have no such illusions about it, that any 
international agreement would do it, because the enemy would be 
the one that would, of course, choose both the battleground and the 
means as to whether it is general or limited. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you are saying that we wouldn’t use atomic 
artillery until the enemy did? 

Secretary Brucker. I will say that we will use it whenever, in the 
estimation of the field commander or any person in charge, it is de- 
sired, provided it is released, of course, by the President of the United 
States, who has charge of release of atomic weaponry. 

Mr. Harpy. So that if he uses atomic artillery first, or any atomic 
tactical weapons first, could we anticipate that the Russians would 
limit their retaliation to tactical weapons, or would we have to antici- 
pate that the lid would be off and we would be in an all-out atomic 
war? 

Secretary Brucker, I don’t think we would be safe if we didn’t take 
in consideration the possibility that they might use atomic weapons. 

Mr. Harpy. So that the first time either side uses an atomic weapon 
of any description, we are running the risk of having no limitation 
to the atomic power that: is thrown on both sides ? 

Secretary Brucker. We certainly run that risk. 

Mr. Harpy. That:is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The Caamman. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Barrs. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that with this recommended 
budget the Army can fulfill its role and missions assigned to it? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes, I do. You mean is it sufficient for that 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Bares. [Nods. } 

Secretary Brucker. I do. I feel that we desire—and of course, 
there are a lot of spots in this program where we would like to have 
more money. Everybody, I think, feels that way about different 
things that hegetsinto.. But I think on balance, considering the whole 
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business, ali the programs of the Army and the fact that we are simply 
one tesbinpeneebhe member of a team, a defense team, that we have to 
consider what the whole team is able to do and what the whole team is 
able to get, and then we have to consider what that team on balance in 
the American economy is able to get. 

So I think considering all these things that we have, it is not only a 
workable program, but ‘sufficient to ‘arry us for this fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Barus. Is that the same judgment of General Taylor? 

General Taytor. That is my opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point may I ask a question ¢ 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. I direct it to the general. And I want your answer 
based on your sincerity and interest in the ground forces. 

In this reorganization setup of the Dep: urtment of the Army, was 
this setup determined actually and sincerely on what you thought was 
needed for the defense of the country from the standpoint of our ground 
forces, or were your decisions and conclusions based on the approxi- 
mate amount o money that you thought would be allocated to you 
for your particular branch of the services? 

General 'Taytor. I would say that both factors were present; that 
the budget which I recommended to the Secretary and which he in turn 
recommended to the Department of Defense was somewhat larger 
than the present one. It was one which I thought and my staff thought 
was one which we required. 

Inevitably we do bear in mind the hard facts of life, that there is 
some finite ceiling on what we might ask for. So that is always some- 
what in the back of our mind. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, under the present circumstances, with our forces 
scattered around a vast perimeter, from the Far East to the British 
Isles, and a situation where you may be called upon at any time to 
meet certain demands that may be made upon us in a critical and 
chaotic world, do you feel that you are equipped with manpower, 
weapons, transportation for troops and all those essentials that are 
necessary in event that an emergency should arise? 

Have you sufficient new weapons to equip your troops now if you 
had to move out quick? Are you in position to coordinate all your 
scattered furces for some particular spot? 

I want to know how good you are. [Laughter. |] 

The Cuamman. In other words, to supplement the roles and mis- 
sions? Can you meet your roles and missions? 

Mr. Gavin. That you may be called upon or anticipate. 

Mr. Barrs. I asked that question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Let him ask again. 

General Tayror. Mr. Gavin, I can just say that every Chief of 
Staff would like to have more than he has. Obviously he doesn’t like 
anything that suggests marginal arrangements. I will repeat, how- 
ever, that although the Army staff and I recommend a larger budget, 
I have studied this recommended budget of the Department of De- 
fense and I find the Army has means ‘to disc harge all of its present 
roles and missions, and I believe with an acceptable margin of safety. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary states he could move with great rapidity 
on the troop movement. Are you equipped to move now with great 
rapidity if you had to move and transport your troops to some iso- 
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lated spot in the world? Are you in a position to move in tomorrow 
morning—not 3 weeks or a month—to get them there ? 

General Tayitor. We, of course, do not control the transportation, 
either sea or air transport. The Army has its units ready to go—— 

gaa Gavin. I am asking you, do you think you could get them 
there | 

General Taytor. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Gavin. I am asking you the question, if you had to get them 
there tomorrow morning, are you in a position to get them there? 

General Taytor. We are ready to start loading out. 

Mr. Gavin. You are ready to start loading. Are you going to get 
them there? That is what I am talking about. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. General Taylor, would you mind telling us how 
much your requested budget was cut? If you prefer not to answer 
that question, it is all right, but if it is in order, I would like to know 
how much. 

General Taytor. $11.3 billion was the comparable recommended 
figure by the Department of the Army, as opposed to $9.7 billion, 
which is in this budget, in round figures. 

The CuHatrman. You wound up pretty well, then. [Laughter.] 

You asked for 11 and got 9.7. 

Mr. Winsreap. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Was this additional request for manpower purposes or for equip- 
ment? I am talking about your additional request—or was it both? 

General Tayxor. It was for equipment rather than manpower— 
equipment and related matters. 

Mr. Winsreap, Now may I ask the Secretary a question about the 
21% million army ground force that the Russians have. Can you 
give us the total strength of the Russian military establishment, man- 
power strength, including all services? 

Secretary Brucker. I could get it. I don’t have it here. 

Mr. Winsteap. You don’t know approximately. The point I am— 
what I am trying to arrive at: What type of reserve program do they 
have, comparable to our Reserve program? I am trying to compare 
the Regular Establishment with the Reserve program. 

Secretary Brucker. Congressman Winstead, Admiral Radford has 
those figures as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. I could get the figures, 
I presume. But he has them and will probably appear before your 
committee with them. 

I can get them if you want. 

Mr. Winsreap. I believe we have about 1,900,000 active reservists 
outside of our Regular Establishment at the present time. Are those 
figures approximately correct ? 

Secretary Brucker. That is the number substantially 

Mr. Wriystrap. That includes National Guard, I believe, and the 
Air National Guard also. 

Secretary Brucker. That is all of the Reserve groups together you 
are talking about? Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. 








Mr. WinsteEap. Very well. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunnincHAm. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Hebert? 
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Mr. Hésert. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Puicetn. No questions. 

The CuHatrMAn. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I have had my question. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions, but at this 
hour 

The Cuamman. Go ahead. We have 15 minutes. 

Mr. Core. I will defer them now. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Arends? 

Mr. Arenps. No questions right now. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kiipay. No; thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Durham? 

Any questions they desire to submit? Mr. Greene’ 

Mr. Greene. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Well, Mr. Secretary and General Taylor, we want 
to thank you very much 

Mr. Cote. If you are going to close it off, I do have some questions. 

The Cuamman. Wait 1 minute. The committee hasn’t adjourned. 

Mr. Corz. In the Secretary’s statement he indicated that 65 per- 
cent of our uniformed personnel are in what we might call—— 

The Cuatrman. Let the audience please keep their seats. 

Mr. Core. Are in what we might call the frontline, the deterrent 
force, the fighting forces. How does that percentage today compare 
with what it was a year ago and 3 years ago? 

Secretary Brucker. Do you have that ‘figure ! ¢ 

Mr. Corr. It strikes me as being a very commendable percentage, 
but I would like to be reassured that it is. 

General Taytor. It is almost identical with this year. IT have gone 
into it thoroughly. Last year was the first time, frankly, we ap- 
proached our budget analysis from the deterrent aspect, really from 
the outset, relating it to what we are doing from the occurrence of 
war in a conscious way. So we have never broken it down in this 
way beyond this year and the 1958 program. 

Mr. Coir. Now the other figure was that 58 percent of your budget 
dollar went into the frontline. How does that compare with previous 
years ? 

General Taytor. Essentially the same with previous years, but I 
don’t have complete figures. 

Mr. Corr. This is the first time you have assessed it in that fashion ? 

General Taytor. The second time. 

Mr. Corr. So you are not able to compare with it previous years? 

General Tayxor. It is the second time. 

Mr. Corr. What was your budget for this year? 

General Taytor. Do you have the figure? 

Secretary Brucker. The figure 9.691 for fiscal year 1957 is com- 
parable with 9.721 for fiscal year 1958 
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Mr. Cotz. Roughly the same? 

Secretary Brucker. Roughly 9.691. 

Mr. Coz. And the same number of uniformed personnel ? 

Secretary Brucker. Substantially; yes. 

Mr. Corz. Do you recall what it was 3 or 4 years ago? 

Secretary Brucker. I do not. I do not know the number. 

Mr. Cotr. I was wondering whether the dollar cost per man is being 
reduced because of the increased potential of the man himself through 
the more versatile and stronger weapons. There have been no studies 
that would indicate that ? 

Secretary Brucker. I don’t know of any. 

General Taytor. For years in the past; no, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Jumping over to the 6 months—— 

General Taytor. I have some figures here which may answer your 
question; I am not sure. The ratio of combat forces to others; in 
other words, with combat forces to everything else in the Army, in 
1950 was 1 to 1.68. It is now 1 to 1.37. We have the intermediate 
figures between 1950 and 1958. 

Mr. Core. Is the cost of your nuclear weapons included in the Army 
budget ? 

General Taytor. Everything except the warheads. 

Mr. Corr. But the nuclear weapon itself ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Corx. I mean the missile. 

General Taynor. Yes. 

Mr. Core. Is not a part of your budget ? 

General Taytor. The missiles themselves are, less the warhead. 

Mr. Core. All right, the explosive part of the weapon ? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Is not charged to you? 

General Taytor. No. 

Mr. Cotx. With respect to the 6-month enlistees, of which you say 
you now have 20,000 in training, have you accepted all of the young 
17- and 18-year-olds who have applied for the 6 months, or have you 
for some reason had to say, “No; we can’t take you”’? 

Secretary Brucker. We are accepting all of them, 17 to 1814, who 
qualify within the educational and physical brackets. All of them 
are being accepted, 17 to 1814. Whether they are going from high 
school to college or high school to a job, they are all accepted. 

Mr. Corr. Last year the Army, or 2 years ago, asked for authoriza- 
tion to train 100,000 of them ? 

Secretary Brucker. In total, 100,000 under the three programs; 
yes. 

Mr. Corz. For a period—over a period of what time ? 

Secretary Brucker. I think it was a period of the subsequent year. 

Mr. Coz. Over a period of 3 years? 

Secretary Brucker. It was 1 year, I think, that the 100,000 figure 
related. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. Corz. Even if the authority had been given, you would not have 
been able—experience shows you would not have been able to reach it ? 

Secretary Brucker. We more than reached it with the three pro- 
grams together; that is—— 

Mr. Cotr. The Reserve? 
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Secretary Brucker. The Reserve programs under RFA 55. But 
speaking to the 6 months, which I think you are speaking to, we did 
not reach it. We got 48,200 as of January 25. 

Mr. Coxz. By jumping over to another phase, General Taylor said 
the combat divisions or units were equipped both with atomic weapon 
potential as well as conventional weapons, and in response to other 
questions indicated that the decision of which weapon to use would 
have to be deferred to the future, depending on circumstances at the 
time. Now my question is whether the weapons available of a con- 
ventional nature to the units now in the field are of force sufficient to 
meet the manpower strength. 

General Tayxor. That situation is more favorable under the 
new 

Mr. Coxe. In case we do decide not to use atomic weapons, do you 
have enough conventional weapons out there to meet our requirements ? 

General Taytor. We bore that very carefully in mind, Mr. Cole, in 
organizing these new divisions. And the actual conventional fire- 
power percentagewise is better in these new divisions than in the 
current ones. 

Mr. Core. Better in the conventional firepower of the new divisions, 

General Tayror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Of course, to that extent there is a duplication of effort 
and expense in providing these two types of weapons systems? 

General Tayxor. I would like to make this important point, sir, 
that the atomic weapon doesn’t replace the conventional weapon. 

Mr. Corz. Some of them do. 

General Taytor. They it supplement. 

Mr. Corr. Certainly some of them do? 

General Tayrxor. To a degree, for heavy firepower. But there are 
many situations on the battlefield to which the atomic weapon would 
not be appropriate, even in an atomic warfare. 

The Cuamman. In other words, as I understand your answer to the 
question of Mr. Cole, it is necessary to have atomic weapons and 
conventional weapons, too? 

General Tayior. Very much so, for the reasons to which Mr. Hardy 
alluded; namely, there are many possible forms of future war and we 
must be flexible enough to be able to make the right decision to con- 
form to the situation. 

Mr. Corr. How do you explain your statement where you said that 
the present units possessed a far greater, substantially greater, fire- 
power than previously / 

General Taytor. I could—— 

Mr. Coxe. Is it through improvement of conventional weapons ! 

General Taytor. Actually through the devices which I mentioned, 
and by utilizing our manpower in the frontline to a better extent. 
We are talking out the weapons which were sometimes never used. 
In Korea I used to fly over the battlefront and look at the tremendous 
amount of equipment we carried over there which we never needed. 
It was actually a burden to us in terms of maintenance. We are 
streamlining the divisions so we have just those things which put 
blood on the enemy shirt. So in that degree we are getting more men 
in the foxhole on a percentage basis than we ever were able to before. 

Mr. Cortex. If you eliminate the unneeded weapons by weapons which 
are needed, then, of course, you have increased your strength? 
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General Taytor. We have. We have been very consistent. 

Mr. Cox. Has that been enough ? 

General Tayror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. That has been ¢ 

General Taytor. Sir? 

Mr. Corn. That has been done ? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. The unneeded weapons have been replaced by more 
commonly used ¢ 

General Taytor. Now also I mentioned we eliminated an entire 
echelon of headquarters. You see, the channel of command goes from 
the division commander to a regimental commander to a company 
commander. Either the battalion or the regiment has been taken 
out, which ever way you want to look at it. So there we saved in 
headquarters type of personnel and got them up in the frontlines. 

Mr. Core. Secretary Brucker used an expression in connection with 
the discussion of research and development, which to me was most 
intriguing, in which he said you were learning valuable lessons or 
seeking to learn valuable lessons, target acquisition devices. I sup- 
pose everything we had been doing in all of our services were target 
acquisition devices. Now, what is there new that you are seeking 
to learn ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, there are several new things in that field 
of target acquisition with both radar and other electronic devices, 
the operations that we are conducting at the present time to improve 
on those acquisition methods. 

Mr. Coz. What do you mean “acquisition method” ¢ 

Secretary Brucker. Well, for instance, Sagebrush, which was con- 
ducted down in Fort Polk in Louisiana a year ago: We were there 
with 110,000 of our troops and 30,000 of the Air Force down there with 
their planes. And we did a great deal of work at that time in trying 
to improve on target acquisition. And we had radars 

Mr. Coir. You mean target detection ? 

Secretary Brucker. Well, yes, and also acquisition in the sense of 
planes and other things that are incoming. But target acquisition is 
a very broad expression and refers to any device that can locate any- 
thing that is a target on the enemy side, whether it is a plane or a 
group of men or anything else. That is what we are improving in 
our field. 

Mr. Corr. I have slightly a better understanding now, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Only one other question, and that was in amplification of your 
word “pentomic” units, which, in one of your statements you indi- 

cated was a five-sided military organization. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. In what respect is it five-sided ? 

Secretary Brucker. Yes; it is. Pentana is the-—— 

Mr. Corr. T understand that part. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. And I understand the last part of it. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. But IT don’t understand why you picked the word “pen- 
tomic” rather than “quadromic” or “triomic.” 

Secretary Brucker. Because 
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Mr. Coxe. Why is it five-sided ? 

Secretary Brucker. Because the pentana concept relates to the 
five units of the new division. Instead of having regimental combat 
teams or regiments, there are five combat units and each of those are 
divided into five. So it goes down through five’s instead of three. 

Mr. Cotz. The division now is composed of five units? 

Secretary Brucker. That is right. 

Mr. Core. Each of those units are in turn subdivided into five 

Secretary Brucker. Right. 

Mr. Core. I see, thank you. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarmman. The Secretary, I want to thank you and General 
Taylor for the statements you have made. I think the country can 
rest assured that the Department of the Army is in fine shape to meet 
any emergency that it may be called upon at any time. I want to say 
that the Department of Defense is in good hands under the guidance 
of you and General Taylor. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Cortz. The Department of the Army. 

The Cuarrman. The Department of the Army. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Gusser. Tomorrow, Mr. Chairman / 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 p. m., the committee adjourned to Wednes- 
day, January 30, 1957.) 


House or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 30, 1957. 

The committee convened at 10 p. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, it is with pleasure that I introduce to 
you the distinguished Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas, the committee is delighted to have you here with us 
this morning, and we will be pleased to have you make any observation 
you desire with reference to the status of the Navy. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. I suggest, members of the committee, that we permit 
Mr. Thomas to finish his statement without interruption. Then we 
will proceed to ask him some questions. 

Now, you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. 

I, also, members of the committee, want to introduce to you Admiral 
Burke, a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the ranking officer of the 
United States Navy, who occupies the position which is known as CNO. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Cuamman. Chief of Naval Operations. 

And the other distinguished gentleman this morning is General 
Pate, the Commandant of the Marine Corps. We welcome all of you 
here. 

General Pate. Thank you, sir. 
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Secretary Tuomas: Thank you, Mr, Chairman, and we feel very 
honored to appear before your committee. And myself and Admiral 
Burke and General Pate will read statements, if we may, that will try 
to give you the information that we think you would like to have, and 
then we will be delighted to answer any question that you might ask us 
personally, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as each of you knows, 
the consistent purpose of American policy is the achievement and 
maintenance of a Just and stable peace throughout the world. The 
events of the past few months, if they have done nothing else, have 
forcibly demonstrated that such a purpose can only be achieved 
through strength. 

Accordingly, our country faces no problem of greater significance 
or importance than the one of preserving our military strength, and 
insuring that it is ready, flexible, and adequate. 

For several years, bearing this goal in mind, the fundamental policy 
of the Department of Defense has been to prepare a military program 
which will prevent war if possible, a program which is adequate, flexi- 
ble, and forward looking, one which will meet a variety of military 
situations, and, at the same time, one which our Nation can support 
indefinitely without. damaging or destroying our economy. 

The present posture of the United States Navy and the Marine 
C orps, and the program being presented this year ‘ the Congress, in 
my opinion, meets all of these vital requirements. It is a program 
which has a proper balance between a high state of immediate readi- 
ness and an acceptable degree of modernization. 

The readiness of the Navy and Marine Corps was strikingly demon- 
started during the recent Suez crisis by the rapid deployment of a large 
part of our fleet and by the evacuation of our nationals from Egypt. 

As I said, this program also offers an acceptable rate of modernizing 
the fleets and introducing into them the newest weapons. 

Today we are living during a scientific revolution of unprecedented 
proportions. This revolution has had profound effects upon the Navy 
and Marine Corps. Atomic propulsion, missiles of several species, 
supersonic airplanes, and nuclear weapons have vastly increased the 
importance and value of the Navy for keeping the peace and for de- 
fending our country. 

This is true because of the following reasons. 

First, the pivotal principle of our national policy is collective secu- 
rity—the combined enterprise of free nations all over the world. 

This essential effort is founded upon agreements between our coun- 
try and 42 countries around the globe: 14 are the NATO countries; 20 
are the countries of the Rio Pact. 

There are SEATO anl ANZUS, and we have individual agree- 
ments with Korea, Nationalist China, and the Philippines. 

These agreements say that an attack on any of these countries shal] 
be considered an attack upon us. For the free world, there is no sound 
alternative to this collective undertaking. 

Isolation, long ago our refuge, would today only insure our encircle- 
ment by a hostile world. 'To carry out our collective-security commit- 
ments, we must obviously have access to our allies by the seas. We 
cannot fulfill our agreements without a strong, modern Navy. 

In the second place, our country is the scientific, industrial, and mili- 
tary arsenal of the free world. More than ever, this arsenal is de- 
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pendent on worldwide sources of raw materials. Of the 77 strategic 
and critical material needed for our defense production, civilian in- 
dustries, support of our domestic economy, and maintenance of our 
standard of living, 66 of them must be imported in whole or in part 
from across the oceans. In only 11 are we self-sufficient. Without 
access to our transoceanic sources of raw materials, we could not build 
our modern airplanes, nuclear-powered ships, missiles, electronic 
equipment, and the modern machinery of all kinds that go into our 
armed services. 

There is a third reason why our Navy looms ever larger in our Na- 
tion’s defense: our worldwide base system, Army bases, Navy bases, 
and Air Force bases. The great majority of the men and the bulk of 
equipment that built these bases, that operate them, were taken to 
these transoceanic locations by ship. They are kept there by ship. 
It is the only way that they can be supplied with the vast quantity of 
Aeplies they need. " 

orea is a good example. Korea was not an all-out war but rather 
a so-called limited war. Yet the Navy took to Korea 54 million tons 
of dry cargo and 22 million tons of petroleum products. Every man 
that went to Korea was eaalmadaod by 5 tons of supplies, and it took 
64 pounds of supplies every day to keep him there. 

Five million personnel were transported to, from, and within the 
Korean theater. All but a small fraction of the support of the Ko- 
rean war was provided by ship. 

Today the airbases of our sister service, the Air Force, ring the 
world: the Pacific, Europe, England, the Middle East, and north 
Africa, If war should come, the only way to supply these overseas 
bases with the vast amount of required fuel is by ship. This alone is 
a prodigious job, as modern jet aircraft requires 4 to 7 times as much 
fuel as did World War II aircraft. 

Fourth, our Navy holds the grave responsibility of controlling the 
high-speed, deep-diving submarine menace. At the outbreak of any 
general war, enemy submarines will try to sink our ships and cut 
our supply lines. They will try to close our harbors with mines. 
They will try to blast our exposed coastal and inland areas with mis- 
siles launched from the sea. They will try to deny us access to 
Eurasia, and in effect, isolate us in our own hemisphere. 

The security of our country and the performance of the primary 
tasks of the Army and the Air Force are dependent upon the Navy’s 
ability to meet and to destroy this threat. Admiral Burke will docu- 
ment in greater detail the severity and size of this threat. 

I would simply like to say that this problem receives our highest, 
our best, and our constant attention and that if the need ever arises, 
the bulk of the Navy’s fighting power, present as well as projected, 
can and will be applied to defeating this underseas threat. 

Finally, the Navy must control the seas so we can fight the war 
in the aggressor’s territory rather than in and over our own. In mod- 
ern war, the more of the fighting which can be done on, over, and below 
the seas and in the aggressor’s territory, the less will be the risk to our 
own country. 

Every one of these tasks is a vital one and none can be neglected. 
We must project our fighting power from the sea into the enemy’s 
soil. We must fulfill our international agreements. We must main- 
tain our supply lines to overseas sources of raw materials, We must 
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support our worldwide base system. We must defeat any enemy 
submarine threat. And to do these things, we must have a power- 
ful, modern, and both offensive and defensive Navy. 

The traditional mobility and flexibility of the Navy gives it this 
defensive and offensive capability. 

1 would ask you to recall that in every emergency, the Navy and 
Marines have been the first or among the first to be called upon. 
Indeed in recent years our Navy has been a vital and often a decisive 
influence on the course of world events. 

The Korean war could not have been fought without our Navy 
and seapower. As a matter of fact, if we had not controlled the 
seas, Korea would have been quickly captured by the Reds. You will 
remember the decisive Inchon landing, which defeated the North 
Korean Communist Army, the many occasions of support by our 
naval task forces, and the more than 300,000 sorties flown by naval 
and marine aircraft over Korea. 

In early 1954, came the Indo-Chinese crisis, and our Navy was 
alerted to be prepared to participate. 

In the first months of 1955, a dangerous explosive situation de- 
veloped in the Formosa Straits. Many thought war was imminent. 
Had it not been for our Seventh Fleet, with its strong naval air- 
striking power on hand and obviously ready, hostilities might have 
broken out. 

A few months after the Indo-Chinese truce in July 1954 came the 
large-scale evacuation of people from north to south Vietnam. 

Some 100 ships moved more than 304,740 refugees, 68,727 tons of 
cargo, and 8,115 vehicles during this crisis in “Operation Passage 
to Freedom.” 

In 1955 came the evacuation of the Tachen Islands. This delicate 
task involving 113 United States ships was performed by our Seventh 
Fleet under extremely trying conditions. Twenty-four thousand ci- 
vilians and military were evacuated. The presence of the Navy’s 

werful air arm giving cover around the clock made this operation 

th possible and successful. 

And most recently in 1956, the Middle East crisis called upon our 
Navy and Marines and alerted them for possible action. Although 
the only task performed was the vital one of evacuating our nationals, 
the Sixth Fleet stood ready to carry out any assignment it might be 
given. 

I cite these examples to show how our naval capability gives the 
United States a freedom of choice as to action and weapons to be 
used in any given international situation. The Navy is an indis- 
pensable force for hot war, cold war, threats of war, for limiting 
hostilities, or for any purpose related thereto. 

Without getting into the details of the Navy’s ships and aircraft 
(which Admiral Burke will give you), I do want to give this com- 
mittee a summary of some of the Navy’s modern weapons, and explain 
how they fit into the varied duties of a modern fleet that I have out- 
lined above. 

The most important offensive weapon of the Navy is the new For- 
restal mobile airbase. In case of global war, these ships will be our 
principal naval weapons by which we control the seas and thereby 
defend ourselves and at the same time project our striking power 
from our shores into the enemy’s territory. 
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In case of local war, they are essential in supplementing our land- 
based airpower, or in supplying airpower where land bases are limited 
or nonexistent. 

The Forrestal is a modern integrated airbase. She has everything 
a fixed base has, plus mobility.. She represents a 10,000-foot concrete 
runway compressed into a 1,000-foot hull. This compressed runway 
moves rapidly on the 70 percent of the earth’s surface that is ocean, 
carrying approximately 100 of the fastest and modern airplanes to 
wherever they are needed. We do not have to have base agreements 
with other countries, or ask anyone’s permission to take these aircraft 
anywhere. They are on sovereign United States territory wherever 
they may be. 

hese mobile airbases have a top speed of approximately 40 miles 
anhour. In any 24-hour period they can change their positions almost 
a thousand miles. 

One of the greatest assets of our mobile airbases is that at the out- 
break of war, their locations will not be known in advance by the 
enemy will not know where these bases are going, he cannot. be sure of 
finding them. In the event of a surprise enemy nuclear attack, when 
our fixed base system might be crippled, our mobile carrier bases could 
well become the balance of power in a struggle for survival. 

Another important advantage of the mobile airbase is pertinent 
to ballistic missiles. Since the location of the mobile airbase cannot 
be known in advance, it cannot be destroyed by a ballistic missile which 
must follow a fixed trajectory and be fired at a fixed target. 

These mobile airbases carry a complement of the most advanced 
high performance aircraft. 

The F8U Crusader, the new supersonic fighter now commencing 
fleet. service, which won the Thompson trophy with an official speed 
of over 1,000 miles per hour, will gain and maintain control of the air 
in any desired area of fleet oper ations. 

Another aircraft now commencing fleet service and which will 
operate from our mobile airbases is the A4D Skyhawk, a light attack 
plane with high-speed and high-altitude performance capable of carry- 
ing atomic weapons. 

A third member of the modern, family of advanced aircraft now in 
fleet service is the A3D Skywarrior, a ‘squadron of which are today 
aboard the Forrestal with our 6th Fleet in the Medi‘erranesn This 
jet bomber has a combat radius of over 1,500 statute miles unrefueled— 
1,500 miles out, 1,500 miles back. With this radius of action 1t 1s possi- 
ble for the mobile airbases to remain hundreds of miles out at sea, well 
beyond shore-based fighter 1 ‘anges, while the A3D’s make lightning 
stabs to neutralize any area that jeopardizes our control of the seas. 
When this is done, our carriers can then move closer to shore for re- 
peated strikes. 

Let me give you an example of the long range of our present fleet 
aircraft. 

During last year’s National Air Show in Oklahoma City, two A8D 
Skywarriors were launched from a carrier in the Pacific off the west 
coast of Mexico, They flew to Oklahoma City, circled the field at low 
altitude, then flew all the way back to the c arrier. This flight was 
both nonstop and nonfueled and covered some 2,600 miles. 

Approximately 36 hours later, two more of this same type aircraft 
were launched off the same carrier, which in this space of time had 
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moved all the way from Mexico to the Oregon coast. These planes 

flew from the ocean off Oregon to Jacksonville, Fla., a distance of 

ap roximately 3,000 miles. Again, this flight was nonstop and non- 
ueled. 

W hen you contrast such performance and lethality of these present 
day advanced jet aircraft with comparable aircraft of World War II, 
which only had a range of 350 to 400 miles carrying only a 2,000- pound 
bomb, I am sure you can appreciate how the traditional capabilities 
of the Navy have been revolutionized. 

The next field of naval progress is in missiles, a field in which the 
Navy has been most active for over a century. The Navy is now 
energetic: ally pursuing the development of a seabased ballistic missile 
which will immeasur ably enhance our deterrent capability by adding 

variety and dispersability. Its potential is almost unlimited. Admiral 
Burke will give you details, but let me say that the Navy is making 
the transition from guns to missiles very rapidly. 

Already the cruisers Boston and Canberra have been converted and 
a third, Galveston, is being readied. Six new construction surface 
ships from the 1956 program are being built as guided missile ships, 
and 12 new construction, destroyer types: and 1 nuclear-powered cruiser, 
plus 5 conversion cruisers from the 1957 program were authorized as 
guided missile ships. This is a total of 21 missile ships. 

Many of these missile ships are destroyer types. As I said earlier, 
the Navy never forgets the potential enemy edeiniiathe menace, and 
our surface ship program is directly related to this problem. 

Our destroyer types are the versatile, highly useful workhorses of 
the fleet, capable of performing a variety of both offensive and de- 
fensive bash. The large majority of our present destroyers were 
built in World War II and are rapidly becoming overage. 

Our program being presented to the Congress this year yoousiae 
this problem, and includes 13 destroyer types, all of which, as I said, 
will he fitted with missiles. 

In addition, these destroyer types will have the modern underwater 
submarine detection equipment and the most powerful antisubmarine 
weapons. 

Next, atomic propulsion. 

The Navy is making the transition to nuclear power as rapidly as 
possible. As you know, the submarine Nautilus was the pioneer ship 
in this development. This amazing submarine has now steamed more 
than 55,000 miles without a single disabling casualty. As was re- 
cently announced, its reactor is now being refueled for the first time 
after more than 2 years of service. 

The nuclear-powered submarine introduces a new weapon system 
to Naval warfare. It can sink ships as before. In addition, it can be 
used as a hunter-killer ship to seek out and kill other submarines. It 

can serve as a radar picketship. It can be used as a transport supply 
ship, or a tanker to rearm and resupply the new jet seaplanes. 

As I mentioned earlier, however, the greatest potential of the nuclear 
submarine is as a launching base for ballistic missiles. These can 
be able to hit practically any target in the world from a multitude of 
unknown, unpredictable, and sovereign positions. 

They can approach their launching site at top speed, surface, fire 
a missile, submerge, and be gone. Their mobility, their ability to 
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hide, their lethal striking power, make the nuclear-powered-missile- 
equipped submarines a potent weapon. 

The Navy is also keenly interested in jet seaplanes. While we have 
lost the first two, the losses have not invalidated the seaplane concept 
and the Navy is very optimistic of the future usefulness and potential 
of jet-powered seaplanes. 

A task force of jet seaplanes could be armed and serviced at sea by 
submarines and use the waterways of the world as their runways, 
They are fast, have excellent high and low altitude performance, have 
great weight-lifting capacity, and long range. Most important, they 
have immense freedom of action for they can operate from numberless 
locations. Their dispersability is one of their greatest assets. 

The Marine Corps is also advanced in its modern amphibious and 
air techniques. It is perfecting a new technique, “vertical envelop- 
ment,” which is the use of helicopters from carriers operating at sea 
outside minefields. The airplanes from other mobile airbases will 
blast a corridor through which the Marines will be taken by helicopter. 
Strong points can be set up in any required depth, and the Marines can 
then work in any direction, back to the beach or inland. No longer 
will amphibious assaults be dependent on beaches, tides, traction, 
gradients, and the other obstacles to amphibious attack. For the first 
time, an enemy will have to defend all of his coastline, and defend it 
in depth, and that is very difficult to do. 

Our Navy’s task has never been as vital as it is today. We have 
always been able to control the oceans in the past, and if we are to 
survive in any future war, no matter what its scope, the United States 
Navy must be able to control the seas and to deny their use to an 
enemy in any future conflict. 

From the seas, from the skies above the seas, and from the ocean 
depths can come threats, which if not deterred or defeated, could 
defeat us. I repeat: Loss of the seas is tantamount to one thing to 
the United States—certain defeat. If we lose our control of the 
seas, we lose our allies; we lose our transoceanic bases; we lose all 
but our own resources; we lose our freedom of action. For these 
reasons we must not, and I am sure will not, lose this command of the 
seas. 

I have outlined to you the policy of the Navy in developing and 
making the transition into the modern weapons and techniques. We 
are doing this as rapidly as is practicable when all facts are evalu- 
ated. At the same time, the Navy and Marines have an immediate 
and powerful readiness. It is the most versatile Navy and Marine 
Corps in the world; it is imaginative, bold, and progressive; it has 
outstanding military leadership; and in my opinion is ready and 
able to carry out any mission which may be assigned to it by either 
the President or Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, members of the committee, I will ask your indulgence while 
I make this statement. 

I had the privilege of reading this statement last night and I want 
the record to show at this point by observations with reference to 
it. I came in the office that morning and I dictated this statement, 
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and I think the record, including this statement, is warranted and 
justified. I consider this one of the most forceful statements I have 
read in support of the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps. 

You, Mr. Secretary, have left no doubt as to the necessity, in fact 
the absolute urgency of maintaining the strongest Navy in the world. 

You have pointed out in a forceful and forthright manner our 
dependence upon the sea lanes as the indispensable highways in time 
of war. You emphasized the mobility of our aircraft carriers, the 
capability of our naval aircraft, the development of antisubmarine 
warfare, accomplishments of nuclear propulsion, perfection of new 
landing techniques by our marines. 

And finally, you have clearly stated the part our Navy has played 
since the end of the world war in the maintenance of freedom. I 
think you summed it up when you said, “The Navy is the indispensable 
force for hot war, cold war, threats of war, limited hostilities, and 
for the purposes related thereto.” 

I want to congratulate you on this able statement. I consider it 
is one of the best statements that I have read during the years I have 
been in Congress on the reason and justification of maintaining at all 
times a navy second to none throughout the world. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, I wanted that 
to be in the record. 

Now, let’s have Admiral Burke, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
make his statement. He will be followed by General Pate, and then 
the committee will ask questions. 

Admiral Burke. 

Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman 

The Caairman. Let there be order, now. 

Members of the committee, this is Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operation. 

You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Burks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I also welcome this 
opportunity to report to you on the Navy’s ability to perform its 
mission of controlling the seas—which is essential to national security 
and to the support of our foreign policy. 

Our Nation’s defense team consists of the three military depart- 
ments. Each has a vital, specialized part to play. Each member is 
<lependent on the other two for support. No single member can win 
a war alone. Each provides essential, powerful forces which can be 
readily combined to form joint forces to meet any situation involving 
the national security. 

The international situation is subject to many changes in the future. 
Many of these changes cannot be foreseen. Unantierpated changes 
may require unanticipated action by the military services, just as has 
been the case during the past year. United States security requires a 
military posture and readiness that can meet unanticipated situations 
successfully, as well as the planned and anticipated ones. 

Our defense team must be capable of deterring aggression—and that 
means big aggression or little aggression—anywhere in the world. 
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It must be capable of defending the United States, of winning any 
war forced upon us, and of taking any lesser military action that is 
determined to be desirable. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps form an indispensable part of our 
defense team. 


THE SOVIET THREAT TO UNITED STATES CONTROL OF THE SEA 


The Soviets understand the significance of seapower. Since World 
War IT, they have allocated a large share of their available manpower 
and resources to a long-term naval program designed to wrest control 
of the sea approaches to Europe and Asia. 

Soviet shipbuilding, training and technological development al- 
ready have made them a first-class naval power. 

The United States is faced now with a potential enemy possessing an 
established naval power that continues to grow at a rapid rate. The 
Soviet Navy poses a serious threat to our control of the seas today. 
Each year the Soviet capability increases. 

The Soviets recognize that they must isolate the United States from 
Europe and Asia in order to win. The military machine they are 
building is designed to deny us the use of the sea approaches to Europe 
and Asia. It is quite clear that in case of war, one of their major 
objectives would be to prevent projection of United States military 
power into Europe and Asia. They would use weapons and forces 
of all types to accomplish this. 

In war, the United States Navy will face the combined Soviet mili- 
tary power wherever it could be employed against our naval forces, 
or against shipping at sea. 

Soviet technology is capable of producing highly effective weapons 
and shipboard equipment. They are well aware of our own progress 
in these fields. They may be expected to take full advantage of all 
progress in the design of their own weapons systems. The Soviet 
Navy now has over 450 submarines. They have built more warships 
of all types since World War II than all the rest of the world combined. 

The Soviets have a powerful naval air force. It operates from shore 
bases in close coordination with other naval forces in the sea ap- 
proaches to Europe and Asia. It consists of over 3,000 modern 
aircraft. 

The Soviet Navy conducts rigorous year-round training exercises 
at sea under all weather conditions. Soviet naval air, surface, and 
submarine units conduct extensive training in coordinated operations. 
The tempo of their training has been increasing. The Soviet sub- 
marines now make long cruises at sea. 

The expanding ability of the Soviet Navy to dominate the sea ap- 
proaches to Europe and Asia poses a formidable problem to the United 


States Navy. 
THE NAVY’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The primary mission of the Navy is to control the seas. Control 
of the seas enables us to project our total military power—Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Air Force—across the seas. It enables us to 
carry the war to the enemy. It enables us to establish the principal 
areas of battle overseas. It prevents an enemy from establishing the 
principal areas of battle here in the United States. The United States 
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must control the seas all the way across to Europe and Asia, in order 
to fight overseas. 

Control of the seas establishes our first line of defense overseas, 
rather than at our own shoreline. It is an essential part of the defense 
of the United States itself. 

The Navy’s first task will be to attack the aggressor from the sea. 
We must destroy those forces at the enemy’s bases which might be 
used to launch attacks against the United States or against our ships 
at sea. The mobile, well-dispersed striking forces of the Navy are 
a very important part of our country’s total deterrent power, as well 
as the primary element of the Navy’s capability to control the seas. 

Control of the seas enables the United States to defend itself from 
attack through the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean areas. The Navy is 
responsible for the seaward extensions of our continental early warn- 
ing systems. 

But even more important, the Navy’s role in direct defense of con- 
tinental United States assumes greater urgency as Soviet power con- 
tinues to increase. Every enemy plane, every submarine, every ship 
we destroy at sea or in enemy territory reduces the means for direct 
attack on our homeland. In this nuclear-missile age, a powerful Navy 
operating offensively at sea is an indispensable part of the defense 
of continental United States. 

Control of the seas enables United States Navy forces to furnish 
direct combat support to our own forces and our allies, when called 
upon in emergencies. In case of war our overseas forces will require 
immediate combat support. They will need direct naval support at the 
scene of action—including naval air, guns, and missile support—in 
order to survive and continue to fight. 

Men, weapons, fuel, and equipment must be redeployed, positioned, 
and brought in by sea to maintain the combat capability of the forces 
already there—to replace casualties—and to augment forces in areas 
of heavy fighting. C 

Supply ships must reach Europe and Asia safely—with essential 
supplies and support—or our own forces deployed there, and those 
of our allies, will soon be out of action, and eventually captured or 
destroyed. Control of the seas is essential to the performance of these 
tasks. i ons 

In the Mediterranean, nations such as Greece and Turkey, for ex- 
ample, depend for their survival on continuous support from the sea. 
The Middle East can be kept free only so long as we are able to pro- 
vide support by sea. The freedom of Western Europe itself depends 
upon a secure southern flank. 

In event of general war, it would be a hard fight to stay in the 
Mediterranean. But the whole allied position in southern Europe, 
north Africa and the Middle East depends on the Navy’s ability to 
control the Mediterranean. 2 

The free nations of Scandinavia, Western Europe, and the British 
Isles depend upon secure sea communications for survival. 

The fate of Japan, Taiwan, South Asia, the Philippines, and Aus- 
tralia hinges on our ability to keep the Communists confined to their 
land perimeters in Asia. 

Control of the seas, right up to the very shores of Europe and Asia, 
is essential to survival of the free-world nations. 
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It should be pointed out that even today—now—with no interference 
with our sea communications except interruption of traffic in the Suez 
Canal, our allies in Europe are running short of fuel. 

The main burden of controlling the seas and denying their use of an 
enemy falls on the United States Navy. Allied navies have limited 
capabilities and will probably be heavily engaged in urgent tasks in 
local waters near their own shores. 

The United States Navy must be able to defeat the air attacks 
which the enemy can launch against our naval forces and our ship- 
ping. We must be able to destroy enemy submarines wherever those 
submarines may be—at sea or in port. 

The threat of enemy mines, guided missiles, small craft, and surface 
ships will have to be defeated. Our ships must actually reach ports 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, if we are to succeed. If the ships get 
almost all the way across—that is not good enough. Unless we can 
defeat all the enemy threats te control of the seas, we cannot defend the 
United States, we cannot reach Europe, Asia, and Africa—and we 
cannot keep the nations of those continents on our side. 

To control the seas and deny their use to an enemy requires many 
different weapons, systems, and tactics. It requires aircraft carriers, 
patrol aircraft, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, amphibious forces, 
and naval we: ipons of many types. 

The United States needs these ships, aircraft, and ae to fight 
its wars overseas. Otherwise, we will lose all areas overseas. We need 
them also for direct defense of our homeland. 

The Navy is on hand in overseas areas where trouble is likely: to 
develop, ready to take any kind of action that may be in our national 
interest. Such actions may involve protection or evacuation of our 
citizens, furnishing air cover and combat support to friendly forces, 
protection of friendly shipping, interdiction of unfriendly s sendin. 
or redeployment of combatant forces. 

The ability of the Navy to fight quickly, its readiness to take neces- 
sary action immediately at the scene of trouble, is of utmost importance 
in confining and winning limited wars. 

As the Secretary has pointed out, recently in Korea, the Tachens, 
and Indochina, the ability of the United States to act depended upon 
the presence of the Seventh Fleet. Neither Taiwan nor Japan could 
be supported today, without the presence and combat readiness of the 
Seventh Fleet. 

I shall not dwell on this history except to say that in every emer- 
gency in which the United States has been involved in the last 10 
years the Navy has played a major role. In some of these only the 
Navy was involved. In all cases, the Navy had to take action quickly 
with the resources it actually had on hand. 

A. good example of this occurred in Korea in 1950, when the Navy 
was called upon on very short notice to redeploy our own combatant 
forces from Hungnam to another battle area in the south of Korea. 
The Navy was present in the area in sufficient strength to secure con- 
trol of the sea and to secure the local air superiority necessary to do the 
job. One hundred thousand United States fighting men were thus 
spared the fate of being cut to pieces, driven into the sea, or forced 
into Communist prison camps. 

The most recent example, of course, is Suez. Last spring, when it 
looked as though the Middle East situation might become serious and 
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before there was any general awareness of the gravity of the situation, 
the Navy sent an amphibious group and a battalion landing team of 
marines to the Mediterranean to be ready for possible events. This 
landing team of marines has continued to remain afloat over there 
with the fleet. They are completely mobile. They are independent of 
foreign bases. They are highly effective fighting men ready for im- 
mediate commitment if necessary: 

When Israel launched its attack against Egypt, the 6th Fleet was 
in the eastern Mediterranean, near the scene of action, ready for ac- 
tion—ready for any kind of action. When it became necessary to 
evacuate United States citizens, a large part of the job fell—as it al- 
ways does and as it should—to the fleet commander in the area. In 4 
days, with the assistance of the Air Force and the merchant marine, 
all American citizens who desired to leave were evacuated. One of 
the great concerns of the Navy in time of trouble overseas is the pro- 
tection of American citizens ib oad. 

The United States was not involved in the Middle East fighting. 
Yet two-thirds of the Navy was deployed to sea as a deterrent and to 
increase our readiness for war. The bulk of the United States Navy 
went to sea without creating international complications. The Navy 
can do this. 

The point is that the Navy responded quickly and in strength in 
the Middle East crisis, in dines support of United States foreign 
— Deployments such as these place ner mee demands on 
naval personnel. However, the Navy expects to do this. It is the 
usual thing to place extra demands on the Navy during cold-war op- 
erations. Under present levels of forces and materials, however, the 
recent extra deployments were sustainable for a limited length of 
time—even though no combat operations were involved. 

In times of tension powerful naval forces cruising in international 
waters, and showing the friendly flag of the United States in nearby 
ports, exert a stabilizing influence for peace. They are a very posi- 
tive, on-the-spot deterrent to aggression and other unfriendly acts. 

In its continuing efforts to keep the peace, the Navy remains in con- 
stant readiness in critical areas overseas. It is prepared at all times 
to operate in direct support of United States foreign policy. 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NAVAL FORCES 


Two unique characteristics of naval power are their mobility and 
their versatility. 

One of the most valuable characteristics of naval forces is their 
mobility. Naval forces can be moved quickly and easily from one 
combat area to another as the situation requires. They are difficult 
to locate and track at sea. They are capable of achieving surprise. 
They can fight their way in close to shore with their long-range striking 
power to accomplish naval tasks, or to provide urgent support for 
uther forces. They are difficult to pinpoint in advance for a pre- 
planned attack. 

The ability of naval forces to disperse quickly and easily in event 
of nuclear attack is a factor of utmost importance to survival in the 
nuclear-missile age. In event of surprise nuclear attack, mobile naval 
forces operating well dispersed at sea will play a major part in 
retaliating. 
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After the initial blows are struck against fixed bases on both sides, 
United States ability to take further action may very well depend on 
the mobile striking power available to us at sea. T heir unique mobil- 
ity and dispersability give naval forces unparalleled importance in 
the overall defense posture of the United States in the nuclear-missile 

"The versatility of naval forces enables the Navy to adjust quickly 
to the needs of the situation. Naval forces can perform many tasks. 
They can strike with powerful weapons of destruction. They can 
sink submarines, defend against air attack, support troops ashore, 
conduct an amphibious assault, or interdict enemy shipping or supply 
lines ashore. 

For example, the same submarine which hunts enemy submarines, 
can attack shipping, rescue downed aviators, or reconnoiter beach 
areas, and do all jobs equally as well. This provides a maximum of 
economy of force, also a matter of utmost importance, considering 
the high cost of today’ s modern weapon systems. 


NAVY OBJECTIVES, FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The Navy’s objectives for fiscal year 1958 are based on the concept 
of immediate readiness, maximum striking power, and maximum 
capability in air defense and antisubmarine warfare. At the same 
time they support progress in new developments. 


CARRIER STRIKING FORCES 


The overseas fleets of the Navy are deployed today in the principal 

trouble spots of the world. The core of these fleets is our attack 

carriers in the Western Pacific and in the Mediterranean. Additional 
attack carriers are divided between the east and west coasts ready for 
deployment on short notice. 

Modern aircraft carriers with their embarked aircraft represent the 
principal offensive strength of the Navy today. This offensive 
strength is indispensable to success of all types of naval operations in 
general war, in limited war, and even in cold war. 

The power of the Navy’s attack carriers is their carrier air groups. 
These air groups will be equipped with high performance jet fighters 
and heavy and light attack aircraft. 

For example, as the Secretary stated, we have the A3D Skywarrior, 
a heavy attack plane, which can carry nuclear weapons to targets over 
a thousand miles from their mobile carrier bases on the high seas. 
We have the A4D Skyhawk light attack plane. In the F8U Cru- 
sader, we have an excellent interceptor aircraft. It is a superior 
fighter. It is better than any fighter aircraft the Russians now have. 

The fighters will have an increasing number of air-to-air guided 
missiles during the year. 

The third new carrier, U.S. S. Ranger, and the converted Midway— 
two extremely powerful offensive combatant units—will join the fleet 
this year. 

AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


Guns are of limited value against modern aircraft. They cannot 
shoot down high flying, supersonic aircraft. Conversion from guns 
to guided missiles i is therefore urgent. 
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Our surface-to-air missile, Terrier, is now operational in the fleet in 
two converted cruisers, Boston and Canberra. We have been most 
gratified with the performance of these ships and their missile bat- 
teries. These two ships were funded in 1952. We are converting 7 
cruisers and building 10 frigates to mount guided missiles with funds 
from previous years. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


The Navy places major emphasis on antisubmarine warfare. We 
have to be ae to identify enemy submarines at long ranges, and kill 
them at long ranges. We are now making progress in these areas. 
Most ships and weapons the Navy now has, or has under development, 
are designed to play some part in antisubmarine warfare. 

Our carrier attack forces and guided missile submarines can strike 
enemy submarine bases. These attacks will destroy many submarines 
at their bases and will make the bases useless for continued support 
of submarines previously deployed. 

Our submarines contribute an important part to our antisubmarine 
warfare operations, both by independent operations and in combined 
operations with aircraft patrols. 

We are prepared to mine the routes used by enemy submarines as 
they proceed to and from patrol. 

High performance jet seaplanes which will become operational in 
the next few years will increase our antisubmarine capability. 

We have aircraft squadrons which can perform mining missions, 
also an important aspect of antisubmarine warfare. Some of these 
are equipped with the high performance A3D Skywarrior, a versatile 
long-range jet aircraft. Others are equipped with P2V6M Neptunes, 
a long-range all-weather mining aircraft. 

Our hunter-killer groups will operate in defense of the United 
States, with our carrier striking forces, and with convoys in the ocean 
areas. We have antisubmarine carriers with destroyer escorts in these 
groups now. Antisubmarine search aircraft and antisubmarine heli- 
copters operate from these carriers. 

Our patrol planes operate in the sea approaches to the United 
States and in the vicinity of our major overseas bases. We will have 
seaplanes and land-based planes with the primary task of surveillance 
over large ocean areas, These planes have an antisubmarine attack 
capability. Airship squadrons are also employed in this effort. 

To complete the antisubmarine coverage we will use destroyer types 
and ocean patrol vessels to screen our combatant ships and merchant 
ships. The sound ranging and detection equipment in these ships will 
locate submarines at much greater distances than World War IT 
equipment. 

Progress in antisubmarine warfare detection equipment and 
weapons during the past 12 months has been encouraging. 


AMPHIBIOUS CAPABILITY 


The Navy will continue to maintain a 124 Marine Division and 
Marine Air Wing amphibious lift. This will be divided between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. Units of the amphibious forces are de- 
ployed both in the Mediterranean and Far East to provide a ready 
capability for rapid deployment of Marine combat units. 
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During fiscal year 1958, six new construction amphibious tank land- 
ing ships and one attack transport conversion from previous years’ 
programs will be added to the amphibious forces. 

Today, most of our amphibious ships are World War IT types. 
These are marginal for modern amphibious warfare. They should 
be replaced as rapidly as our resources will permit, while maintaining 
a balance with other modern combat. effective ships—without which 
amphibious assault landings cannot be successful. 


CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


During fiscal year 1958 the Navy’s contribution to the continental 
air defense program will include: 

(1) The seaward extensions of the distant early warning line in the 
Atlantic and in the Pacific. 

(2) Radar picket stations in the Atlantic and Pacific manned by 
converted Liberty ships to extend the contiguous radar coverage 
further to seaward on both coasts. 

Of even greater importance is the fact that the Navy’s operations 
to control the seas and deny their use to the enemy makes a direct and 
major contribution to the defense of the United States. 


CURRENT READINESS 


The Navy’s operating force structure planned for fiscal year 1958 
consists of about 980 active ships and about 9,700 operating aircraft. 
These numbers will be held approximately level through fiscal year 
1958. Within these numbers a balanced force will be maintained. 

The increasing demands placed on the Navy in recent years have 
increased the tempo of naval operations. As a result, less time is 
available for maintenance and modernization. Our ships wear out 
faster. However, our ability to respond in times of crisis, such as 
the recent, Suez situation, demonstrates that our current re: adiness is 
high. We believe that, for fiscal year 1958, the Navy will continue 
to maintain its high standard of operational and material readiness. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Our Reserve Fleet. modernization program has recently been revised. 
It is now planned to restrict the modernization to only those ships 
needed for antisubmarine warfare. This modification will be limited 
to the installation of improved detection and communication equip- 
ment on antisubmarine warfare types. 

Some ships in the Reserve Fleet are no longer suitable for modern 
warfare. We shall request authority from the Congress to dispose 
of them. 

MAJOR PROGRAMS—FISCAL YEAR 1958 


PERSON NEL 


The Navy will begin and end fiscal year 1958 with a military person- 
nel strength of 675,000 including 6,500 midshipmen, naval aviation 
cadets, and enlisted officer candidates. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958, the Navy’s personnel strength will 
have been level for a 3-year period. This is the longest level period 
since 1939. 
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Four-fifths of the Navy’s personnel are in effective billets. The 
remainder are in training, travel, hospital and similar categories. 
Seventy-six percent of those in effective billets are in the fleets, actually 
manning ships and planes. The remaining 24 percent provides direct 
support to the fleets. 

The manning level of our fleets units averages about 80 percent of 
the normal war complement. 


NAVAL RESERVE 


The ultimate ceiling for the Ready Naval Reserve has been estab- 
lished at 530,000, of which 155,000 will be in a paid drilling status. 
We are approaching this ceiling, and the Naval Reserve will meet its 
ultimate requirements in both total Ready Reserve and drilling Reserve 
by end of fiscal year 1959. 

The quality of our Naval Reserve is excellent and improving. 
Forty-five percent of our total enlisted reserve strength is in the petty 
officer category. Within the paid drilling group, which is traming 
for advancement, petty officer strength has risen from 24 percent to 
38 percent in the last 2 years, with a net gain of 15,500. This has 
occurred in all petty officer pay grades. 

There are three programs in major procurement of prime importance 
in providing for the future strength and effectiveness of the Navy. 
These are guided missiles, aircraft procurement, and shipbuilding and 
conversion. 

GUIDED MISSLE PROGRAM 


The Navy’s guided missile program is designed to provide the most 
effective air defense and surface attack missiles that our technical 
people can produce. 

We now have five types of guided missiles in the operating forces. 
The missile equipped ships and air squadrons are not experimental. 
They are ready for war now. The missiles are being prepared, checked 
out, and fired by sailors and naval officers without help from highly 
qualified civilian technicians. 

These missiles are the antiaircraft missile, Terrier, now installed 
in two cruisers. One of these cruisers is in the Mediterranean. We 
have two air-to-air missiles deployed in our carriers. These are Side- 
winder and Sparrow I. The Regulus I, surface-to-surface missile is 
at sea in 2 submarines and 4 cruisers. Petrel, an air-to-surface 
missile, is in use by two patrol squadrons, 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The aircraft included in our fiscal year 1958 procurement program 
are those we expect to take delivery on in calendar year 1959. An 
average of 2 years from now. 

The present aircraft procurement program represents the best 
balance within the total Navy budget which can be achieved. 

The quantity and quality of our combat aircraft determine our 
combat capability. It is significant that 92 percent of our aircraft 
procurement funds in fiscal year 1958 will be utilized for combat air- 
craft. This includes the funds for development of naval aircraft of 
new design. The remaining 8 percent of the funds requested are for 
training aircraft. 
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The aircraft we now have in production are a very fine group of 
aircraft which will be continued in production. 

The F8U-1—Crusader—trecently won the Thompson Trophy with 
a speed in excess of 1,000 miles per hour. 

The jet-propelled A3D—Sky warrior—is a highly satisfactory heavy 
attack and mining aircraft. 

The A4D—Skyhawk—is a very fine light jet attack plane. 

The F3H-2—Demon—is an all-weather aircraft equipped with mis- 
siles and it is an aircraft about which our pilots are most enthusiastic. 

We are currently receiving initial deliveries of helicopters which 
will be used by the Marine Corps in the vertical assault landing 
concept. 

We expect to place prototype P6M—Seamaster—attack seaplanes 
in operational development status within the year. The production 
of this plane has been stretched out to permit incorporation of design 
corrections. The addition of the P6M to our mining squadrons will 
add significantly to our combat potential. 

All of the aircraft discussed above, except the helicopters, are high 
performance jets. They constitute the bulk of our new procurement. 
However, due to the unique needs of the Navy, we plan to operate a 
significant number of reciprocating engine aircraft. These will be 
used in the attack squadrons of our carrier air groups, antisubmarine 
squadrons, early warning squadrons, the training command, helicopter 
squadrons, support activities, and Naval /Marine Corps Air Reserve 
Units. 

We must modernize our pilot training program for more jet train- 
ing. We have in production an advanced jet trainer, and are just 
starting the initial procurement of a basic jet trainer. We are plan- 
ning to procure both of these with fiscal year 1958 funds. 

We have new aircraft models on which millions of research and 
development dollars have been spent. These are now ready for pro- 
duction funding. A sufficient number of these new models is essential 
so that flight testing can proceed expeditiously and the time from 
concept to ‘fleet delivery of new aircraft can be shortened. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Shipbuilding and conversion is a key program for maintaining a 
modern combat effective fleet. 

For many years we have been able to maintain the strength and 
effectiveness of the Navy by exploiting the assets on hand at the end of 
World War II. During this per iod we built a minimu number 
of new ships. Most of the ships we had at the end of the war have 
been retained and are well preserved. Those required in the active 
fleet have been modernized whenever possible. 

We have made major conversions on 17 carriers, 8 cruisers, and 62 
submarines since World War IT. 

These conversions and modernization efforts will continue, but we 
are rapidly approaching the point where it is neither practical nor 
economical to convert many of the remaining ships. 

For example, the strength of submarine pressure hulls deteriorate 
with age. This limits the diving capability of older submarines to 
shallow depths and makes them of little use in modern war. 
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In the case of aircraft carriers, combat effectiveness also goes down 
with age. But, in addition to that, their combat effectiveness depends 
upon their ability to operate modern aircraft. 

Modern aircraft are big. They are fast—and they are heavy. 
Carrier aircraft are no exception. Modern aircraft require much 
more powerful catapults than were needed during World War IT. 

Heavy planes come in fast—much faster than they did a few years 
ago. These heavier planes landing at higher speeds cannot be stopped 
with earlier types of arresting gear. The arresting gear that will 
stop them takes a lot of space , and is heavy. Modern carriers must 
be able to handle the modern planes we need to compete with modern 
enemy planes. 

The Navy needs a minimum of 15 modern, combat-ready attack 
carriers. To maintain 15 modern attack carriers, we need to continue 
building 1 new attack carrier each year to provide a total. of 12 Forres- 
tal class by the time the older carriers will have lost their effectiveness 
in this role. With the three Midway class carriers, this will give us a 
total of 15 at that time. 

The Navy needs a minimum of 18 guided-missile cruisers. Most 
of these will be converted from cruisers now on hand. 

One of our most urgent needs is for destroyer types. The great 
majority of destroyers in the fleet today are World War IT ships. 
These ships are rapidly wearing out. It does not appear practicable 
or economical to convert them for guided missiles. 

Numbers are very important in destroyer types because there are 
so many things that they must do and so many areas that they must 
cover. We need to build the maximum number of destroyer types 

each year that our resources will permit. 

We also need new submarines. They are effective antisubmarine 
ships. The missile-firing submarine is a powerful offensive weapon 
system. 

Nuclear propulsion in submarines is a tremendous advantage. This 
has been demonstrated conclusively by the Nautilus. In the Seawolf, 
we were not so fortunate. The nuclear reactor of this ship is cooled by 
liquid sodium. This type coolant offered great promise of reducing 
the weight per shaft horsepower and in improving plant efficiency. 

Design problems connected with use of liquid sodium have not been 
completely solved. The ship is now operational but is being limited 
to 80 percent of its designed horsepower rating. This reduces its 
speed to about 90 percent of its design maximum. We will conduct 
further operational testing before making a decision in regard to 
this powerplant. 

All new submarines will be equipped with nuclear powerplants of 
proven design. 

There are great advantages to be gained in nuclear-powered surface 
ships. We are now building a nuclear-powered cruiser and are re- 
questing funds for a nuclear- -powered carrier in this program. 

We hope that in the next year or so, a powerplant can be built to 
fit into our destroyers and frigates. The cost of nuclear power will 
determine the rate of providing this type of propulsion in new ships. 

With a reasonable nuclear-power program, we believe that by 1970 
we will have sufficient nuclear-powered ‘surface ships to exploit fully 
in our operating forces the advantages which result from that method 
of propulsion. 
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For fiscal year 1958 the shipbuilding and conversion program pro- 
vides an increment of our most urgent needs in new ships. 

This program censists of 19 new ships, a as follows: 

A nuclear-powered attack carrier, 5 guided- missile destroyers, 8 
guided-missile frigates, 3 guided-missile nuclear- powered submarines, 
1 nuclear- -powered attack submarine, 1 helicopter assault landing ship. 

We are asking for funds to continue the conversions of ships in 
which this is practicable and economical. The conversion program 
consists of : 

An attack carried modernization, 3 cruisers to launch guided mis- 
siles, 3 auxiliaries for ocean survey ships, 1 escort carrier to be a sea- 
plane tender, 4 Liberty ships to be radar-picket-station ships. 

I am prepared to discuss this shipbuilding program in greater detail 
with the committee at a later date. However, let me state now that 
this is a minimum program. TFEvery ship included is essential to the 
future strength of the Nation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tasks required of the Navy now and in the future—in peace 
or war—are tremendous. These tasks contribute directly to the de- 
fense of the United States and to the support of our foreign policy. 

Our control of the seas faces an increasing threat from the buildup 
of Soviet power. Today we have a power ful and effective Navy. Our 
programs for fiscal year 1958 are designed to maintain it so, and to 
provide for its future strength. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Admiral Burke. 

In your position as Chief of Naval Operations, I want to compli- 
ment you on the splendid record which you are making. I know the 
committee appreciates the information contained in your statement. 
It gives us a fine view of the anes of the Navy in the defense 
of the country and what the Navy means to our defense. 

I congratulate you on setting forth this information so the com- 
mittee and the country can have the benefit of such a splendid state- 
ment as you have made. 

Now, General Pate 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. General Pate / 

General Pare. May I go ahead, sir ? 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am grateful for this opportunity 
to report to your committee. 

We marines have invariably benefited from congressional interest 
in our activities, and we are always ready and pleased to report. to 
you. For the purposes of this meeting, I shall confine my remarks 
to a résumé of our current status and activities and a summary of our 
plans for the future. 

The past year was a good one, from our point of view, in terms of 
development of new doctrine, maintenance and improvement of com- 
bat, efficiency, and demonstrations of our combat readiness. We are 
confident that you gentlemen and the American people recognize three 
lean, hard, combat- ready marine division wing teams as important 
tangible assets in our national- defense organization. 

RAGA at no time in recent years have ready forces been more 
important to our security than they are now. The phrase “ready 
forces” has been used frequently in the press and in military circies, 
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although the definitions assigned to it seem to vary widely. But, by 
any definition, the 8 marine combat divisions and 3 marine aircraft 
wings which Congress has provided for are ready forces. 

No significant changes have taken place in the deployment of these 
units during the past year. The 2d Marine Division and its aviation 
partner, the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing, are based on the east coast in 
North Carolina. One battalion landing team of this air-ground 
force is afloat with the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, where one of 
its most recent jobs was helping the Navy evacuate American na- 
tionals from the Middle East battle zones. 

If the need arose, the rest of this division and wing could leave for 
the Mediterranean, or anywhere else, within a matter of days. 

In southern ¢ ‘alifornia, the Ist Marine Division, veteran of almost 
5 years in Korea, is based at Camp Pendleton; and its supporting 
Marine Aircraft Wing, the 3d, is located at nearby Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro. 

These units are welded together as a taut, highly trained striking 
force, needing only the command and the necessar y shipping to load 
out for combat operations. 

Overeas, we have the Ist Marine Brigade, an air-ground team in 
the fullest sense—stationed in Hawaii. Further west, on Okinawa 
and in Japan, the 3d Marine Division and Ist Marine Aircraft Wing, 
less the units forming the brigade in Hawaii, are poised on the edge 
of a vast area where the flames of aggression may break out at any 
time in many localities. A battalion landing team from the 3d Div)- 
sion and the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing was on the move toward the 
Arabian Sea within a very short time after the recent Middle East 
crisis developed. Training was conducted during this move, but it is 
obvious that a more serious mission could well have developed. 

These are the Fleet Marine Forces, the integral landing forces of 
the two major fleets. There are no training “divisions or training 
wings among them. They are all organized and equipped for but one 
purpose : combat. 

This is not to say, of course, that these units are standing by idly 
waiting fo. the call to battle. All are hard at work; their training 
never ends. 

For example, each division- wing team is required to conduct one 
full-scale landing exercise per year; before this exercise is held, how- 
ever, each battalion landing sane bad then each regimental landing 
team, conducts its own individual landing exercise. 

Figuratively speaking, scarcely a day goes by but that a Marine 
landing force somewhere in the world hits the beach. 

In addition to the landing exercises, each unit is engaged in a 
constant cycle of individual and team training. Reconnaissance units 
and supporting forces of all types conduct training designed to fit 
their special qualifications. Air defense exer cises are se heduled, both 
separately ¢ op as part of large amphibious exercises. 

Cold-weather training is provided for individuals and units. 

At every opportunity, we are participating in joint training exer- 
cises with our allies. In the SEATO area for example, Fleet, Marine 
Force units in the Far East took part in the Operation FIRMLINK 
last February, landing a battalion landing team by helicopter in the 
Bangkok area. 
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Again in November, another battalion landing team joined in 
Operation TEAMWORK, also held in the Bangkok area. Such ex- 
ercises provided valuable experience: we hope to continue them, not 
only for the experience we gain, but to reassure our allies that we 
continue to maintain versatile, mobile-ready forces that can assist 
them with or without nuclear weapons. 

In all these exercises and in all our training, we are stressing modern 
techniques of amphibious operations—the helicopter assault tech- 
niques. 

We are limited in maneuvers, as we would be in combat in the near 
future, by shortages of necessary equipment, primarily helicopters 
and amphibious shipping of modern design. Navy and Marine Corps 
procurement programs, if approved, will eventually take care of these 
shortages. 

Meanwhile, we are phasing in the new equipment as rapidly as it is 
delivered. The helicopter assault landing is no longer a concept; it is 
a reality. Any combat landing the Marines may ‘be called upon to 
conduct in the future will face the threat of nuclear attack; therefore, 
we have not waited for the new equipment before adjusting our 
tactics and our combat organizations to meet this threat. Our basic 
doctrine is sound. With the deliveries of new equipment, we will 
continue to refine the tactics and techniques to support it. 

More and more marines are going ashore in helicopters instead of 
boats; and they could do it in combat as well as they do it in maneuvers. 

Last month, an aircraft carrier specially converted for helicopter- 
borne landing forces took part in our west coast air-ground landing 
exercise. This carrier, the 7hetis Bay, will give us, and the Navy, 
valuable experience of a kind we badly need. By the time we get an 

assault helicopter carrier designed from the keel up—the fiscal year 
1958 budget provides for one—we will have much less to learn. 

Thus, in a manner of speaking, we now have one foot in the air and 
the other in the water. ‘This is not desired or desirable, but it is un- 
avoidable. It is not the way we would like to fight, but it is a way 
we can fight if we have to. Certain risks are involved: Realizing that 
we cannot keep on buying old-style equipment at the same time we 
ore trving to get new equipment, we are cutting back on such things as 
amphibian tractors, heavy engineering equipment, and many other 
items. 

My comment on training and maneuvers would not be complete 
without mention of the Marine Corps Reserve. The training pro- 
gram of our Organized Reserve units is designed to provide immediate 
backup of the Fleet Marine Forces in event of mobilization. Pr ogress 
has been most satisfactory, and I am confident that our Reserves will 
respond again, if the time comes, in the same gallant and efficient 
manner that they did in World War II and Korea. 

So far, I have been speaking of our combat organizations, and it is 
proper that they should be the focal point of my ‘Temarks just as they 
are the heart of the Marine Corps. However, I can also point to 
signs of progress in our supporting establishment, particularly in 
the area of business management. 

By constant study of the most modern management techniques, we 
are refining and improving personnel, supply, and logistics pro- 
cedures. In the field of supply, we regard the fine work accomplished 
by the Interservice Supply Support Committee as a real step forward. 
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I am sure that the efforts of this Committee have saved the Marine 
Corps money, and I feel that the same is probably true of the other 
three services. Despite some opinions to the contrary, the services 
can and do cooperate; and I think that interservice cooperation and 
coordination are far more extensive and effective than many people 
realize. 

I want to talk now about the future, but before I do I feel that I 
should point out that the Marine Corps has had some headaches, too, 
during the past year, particularly the Parris Island incident. 

The immediate cause of the tragedy at Parris Island was bad judg- 
ment on the part of one individual, but our investigations of the 
incident indicated a need for certain corrective action. I was con- 
vinced at the time, and remain convinced, that our system of recruit 
training is sound. 

Certainly, the Marines it has produced have proved themselves in 
battle countless times. That, after all, is the ultimate test. The re- 
quirement, then, as we saw it, was not to change the system but to oil 
some parts of the machinery to keep them from becoming corroded. 
This we have done. 

At Parris Island and San Diego, the enlisted drill instructor is, as 
before, the key man in the process of turning out marines; however, 
we have given him more help. The number of DI’s has been increased, 
and additional officer supervisors have been assigned to each recruit 
depot. 

We have increased the training period from 10 weeks to an average 
12 weeks in order to provide time for an intensified physical condition- 
ing program and to lessen the pressure on the drill instructors. 

We have improved the process for selecting drill instructors, and 
have instituted measures to prevent abuse of the drill instructor’s 
authority over recruits. We have imposed more stringent regulations 
governing the use of alcoholic beverages at our recruit depots. 

I realize the committee has a particular interest in our recruit pro- 
gram so I have prnrerys a more comprehensive report which will be 
handed to you when I have finished here. 

So, briefly, this is how we stand today and what we are doing. 
Now a few words on what we think we can and should do in the future. 

First, as I have indicated, the Fleet Marine Forces are carrying out 
a carefully phased program of reorganization. Since 1946, we ‘have 
been exploring the full range of tactical mobility which the helicopter 
provides. Our Ps in the Korean fighting introduced certain delays, 
and until recently we felt we had not had enough actual experience in 
helicopter landings to warrant any sweeping changes in our combat 
organization. Last summer I convened a board of senior officers and 
gave them the job of recommending a phased program for the re- 
organization of the Fleet Marine Forces. 

That board has now submitted its recommendations, which will be 
examined and refined by my staff on a priority basis. I anticipate 
that the 1st Marine Division and 3d Marine Aircraft Wing will be 
reorganized along the lines of the board’s recommendations within 
4or5 months. Reorganization of the remaining Fleet Marine Force 
units will proceed on a schedule designed to provide minimum inter- 
ference with the training and combat readiness of the units concerned. 
_ Ishall not go into detail, but a few key features of the new organ- 
ization may be of interest. The new Marine division will be some- 
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what smaller in numbers of marines, much lighter in terms of vehicles 
and heavy equipment, much faster on its feet, and more powerful in 
terms of weapons, than our present division. 

The wing will undergo certain changes. There will be certain in- 
terim rearrangements in our supporting forces, pointing toward 
smaller, lighter, and faster units. 

New weapons are being introduced as fast as they become available. 
We now have the only mobile, amphibious, surface-to-air missile 
battalion in the Armed Forces, and we are getting another one in 
fiscal year 1958. Our transition to guided missile armament has kept 

ace with developments in the state of the art, and we intend to keep 
it that way. 

At this point, I think, it is pertinent to take note of personnel figures. 

As of today, there are approximately 200,000 officers and men, all 
volunteers, in the corps. : ; 

Current plans call for us to maintain this strength level until the 
end of fiscal year 1958. Under present conditions we can give you a 
good Marine Corps—a combat ready Marine Corps, with that number 
of men. We can also maintain our current strategic deployments with 
that number, although, of course, should any significant part of the 
Fleet Marine Forces be committed to combat, then our requirements 
for personnel would increase. 

uch has been said about weapons of the future making it possible 
to fight wars with fewer men. 

tees with the other services, the Marine Corps is alert for any 
savings in manpower which new and more effective weapons may 
make possible. 

But we also realize that this principle, military automation, if you 
will, does not mean that we will need fewer marines. Military auto- 
mation may be compared to the history of industrial automation. 
Each improvement in a manufacturing process which resulted in 

ater productivity by less people, actually resulted in creating more 
jobs for more people. This is a direct result of the increasing techni- 
cal complexities of the machines and the corresponding increase in the 
number of people required to design, build, and maintain these ma- 
chines. The modern military force faces a similar situation. 

We believe, however, that the policy of substituting weapons for 
men has less application to the Marine Corps than perhaps to any of 
the other services. We believe this for two reasons: first, our most 
important future role may well be in limited wars, where the so-called 
more effective weapons, nuclear weapons, cannot in most situations be 
exploited to the maximum; second, as the Nation’s force in readiness, 
the Marine Corps must maintain forces in being that are capable of 
coping with a wide variety of situations, ranging from such short-of- 
combat missions as the protection of American citizens and interests 
in foreign countries to full-scale assault landings on an enemy’s home- 
land. ‘thus, we must be prepared to employ, with equal effectiveness, 
weapons at both ends of the scale—bayonets as well as nuclear weapons. 

If employment of nuclear weapons permits reductions in manpower, 
then ithe converse is true. That is, when nuclear weapons are not 
employed, more men will be needed. Therefore, while we marines 
are taking steps to streamline our combat organizations, we are not 
doing this solely because of promising new weapons. Our modern 
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landing forces are rapidly gaining vastly increased mobility through 
the use of helicopters; and this increased mobility in turn permits 
smaller, but. harder-hitting, tactical units, 

I mentioned earlier that our new divisions will have fewer marines. 
Our calculations are not yet complete, but indications are than per- 
sonnel savings throughout the entire Fleet Marine Force structure 
will not be significant. 

There are, of course, many considerations involved in determining 
the least number of marines required for effective accomplishment of 
our assigned missions. But I will say this: We are convinced that 
our personnel strength is now close to the minimum that will permit 
the Marine Corps to satify. the requirements of national policy and 
strategy. i 

It is probably safe to say that one H-bomb ean kill more people in 
a millisecond that.a Marine landing force can kill in a year of combat. 
But it is certainly true that a Marine landing force can do things that 
an H-bomb cannot do. An H-bomb, or even the threat of an H-bomb, 
cannot project our national policy ashore on foreign lands; an H-bomb 
cannot cover the evacuation of American citizens from a troubled 
aren; an H-bomb cannot seize an advanced base, nor defend it. An 
H-bomb cannot restore law and order, nor bring about constructive 
changes in the political arrangements of an area vital to our national 
security. An H-bomb can only destroy. 

The man on the ground with a rifle and the warship in the harbor 
are tangible symbols of the power of the United States of America. 
But the threat of nuclear attack, like the high altitude bomber that 
backs it up, is impossible to see with the nals eye. It is like the 
electric chair; not like the policeman on the corner. 

The first H-bomb exploded in war may mark the beginning of the 
end of civilization as we know it. The militant forces of communism 
know this as well as we do, but logic and sanity may give way to 
desperation and fanaticism. 

The hydrogen war may be forced upon us. But it would be tragic 
and ironic indeed if we were to force it upon ourselves. This could 
happen, but I for one do not. believe it will happen so long as our 
country maintains forces that are capable of fi ating, and winning, 
lesser wars with lesser weapons. This country has such forces today 
in that powerful and unique weapon of opportunity, the balanced fleet. 
The versatile striking forces of the Navy combined with the strategic 
mobility of the Fleet Marine Forces give our Nation a military advan- 
nm which no potential enemy can hope to overcome unless we allow 
um to. 

Finally, gentlemen, and most important, let me assure you of one 
thing. Your Marine Corps today is ready to fight. This is nothing 
new. It has been characteristic of the corps for 181 years. Whatever 
else may be said of marines, their virtues and their faults, the essence 
of the Marine Corps is that it is always ready to fight. 

May God grant the day will come when this country no longer needs 
the services of fighting men. I know you will agree that that day is 
not yet here. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, General, very much. 

You made a fine statement. 

86066—57—No. 9 —6 
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(The following was submitted for the record :) 


REPORT OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CorPS TO THE HoUSE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE 


RECRUIT TRAINING 


On the ist of May, last year, I appeared before the House Armed Services 
Committee to inform the committee of the measures we were taking, or planned 
to take, to strengthen our recruit-training system and to purge it of improper 
practices. The report which follows is an account of the results achieved by 
these measures. 

During the past 8 months, I have received thousands of communications from 
American citizens expressing their concern about the Marine Corps system 
of recruit training and the changes which have taken place. The great majority 
of these communications have asked two questions: 

1. Have the unique ingredients of Marine training—those which underlie 
the combat record of the corps—been retained? 

2. Have abuses—practices which offend against human dignity and contribute 
nothing to combat efficiency—been eliminated? 

These are, I think, the real questions to be answered. The American public 
demands affirmative answers to these questions as a basis for its continued 
trust and confidence in the Marine Corps. I am sure that the committee holds 
the same view. I therefore want to begin my report by assuring the committee 
that Marine Corps recruit training has never been sounder, stronger, or more 
wholesome than it is today. 

Despite the gradual decline in physical fitness which has characterized Ameri- 
ean youth in the past decade or so, the marine who leaves Parris Island or 
San Diego today is lean, strong, hard, and mentally alert. 

He is thoroughly imbued with love of corps and country, and with respect 
for authority. 

He has learned teamwork and the instant and willing obedience which have 
always marked the marine. ; 

And he has learned well the basic military arts and skills which are essentia 
to his further education and to his ultimate success on the battlefield. 

We are producing the kind of marine which this country needs today: 
prepared to fight, win, and survive on today’s battlefield, bringing to his tasks 
the 181 years of skill, endurance, and devotion to which he is heir. 

These things are being achieved without recourse to improper practices. 
Such practices have virtually disappeared from our training system. We have 
demanded and received the very best in attitude and performance from that 
admirable group of noncommissioned officers, our drill instructors. 

I do not mean to say that some regrettable incidents of misbehavior by 
drill instructors. have not occurred in the past 8 months. A case still occurs 
from time to time. In a system embracing human beings, I doubt that we can 
ever completely eliminate the abuse of authority. However, the frequency of 
such occurrences has been drastically reduced, and I am confident that we 
are moving rapidly toward the humanly attainable minimum. 

Foremost among the measures we have taken are those designed to provide 
more effective supervision. In my own headquarters, here in Washington, I 
appointed a major general as inspector general of recruit training to assist 
me in maintaining a close watch over every aspect of recruit training. and to 
analyze its results. When it later became apparent that the duties of this 
officer could be combined advantageously with those of the regular inspector 
general, I entrusted the combined responsibility to the former inspector general 
of recruit training in order that I might continue to avail myself of the intimate 
knowledge he had acquired. 

At the recruit depots themselves, I took the extraordinary measure of estab- 
lishing separate recruit training commands operationally divorced from the 
bases at which they were located, with the commanding generals of the recruit 
training commands reporting directly to me. This has given me the means 
to exercise personal contro] over recruit training during the overhaul period, 
and will continue in effect until I am satisfied that more orthodox organiza- 
tional lines will serve. 

We remain convinced that the training of recruits must be conducted by the 
men from whose lips they will receive their orders in battle, the men who are 
the backbone of our corps, the noncommissioned officers. 
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At the same time, we have recognized the need for more officer supervision, 
and I have staffed each recruit training command with enough carefully selected 
officers to insure the highest possible degree of officer supervision consistent with 
our belief that the actual training of recruits must remain in the hands of non- 
commissioned drill instructors. 

Since I reported to the committee last May, 140 additional officers have been 
assigned to this job, at the company, battalion, and training command level. 
These officers are generally free from administrative duties, and are a \e to 
devote their full time to supervising the training and activities of the re uits. 

All this supervision is intended, of course, to insure scrupulous compl. ance 
with recruit training policies and instructions I have issued. These have been 
designed to preserve, protect, and improve the basic elements of a system which 
has served us well for a very long time. 

They have also set forth strong and specific injunctions against all practices, 
such as illegal punishment, degradation, and humiliation, which do not comport 
with the high standards the corps seeks to maintain. 

In issuing these directives, I was mindful of a statement of a former Com- 
mandant, Gen. John A. Lejeune, who specified that the relationship between 
officers and men “should partake of the nature of the relationship between 
father and son to the extent that officers, especially commanding officers, are 
responsible for the physical, mental, and moral welfare, as well as the discipline 
and military training, of the young men under their command who are serving 
the Nation in the Marine Corps.” 

In all our actions, we have borne in mind that our objective is to produce a 
well-trained marine, faithful to his corps, dedicated to the Nation, and equipped 
with the basic knowledge and skill needed to assure success in battle and the 
best chance for a safe return. 

Our recruit training has been doing this for a long time. Nevertheless, during 
this period, we have found opportunity to make a number of improvements. 
We have found it possible, for example, to institute a much more vigorous physi- 
eal training program, which greatly improves the physical development and 
health of the recruit, and readies him for the rigors of combat. 

We have increased the recruit training period to give the recruit a better 
grasp of the fundamentals of Marine Corps service. And we have achieved a 
general improvement in the quality of our training methods and procedures. 
All of this has been accomplished without material alteration of the basic 
philosophy and system which produced the Marines who have fought so suc- 
cessfully in the Nation’s wars. 

We still adhere to the principle that the Marine recruit, on entering train- 
ing, must recognize that he has stepped into another walk of life, a way of 
living characterized by absolute and willing obedience, by stern demands on 
mental alertness and physical endurance, and by an unrelenting requirement 
for perfection in the execution of every duty. 

At the same time, we have taken every opportunity to emphasize the need 
to eliminate practices which might hazard life or health. 

We have intensified our efforts to detect and eliminate, as early as possible, 
those recruits who are physically, mentally, or emotionally unprepared for 
the rigors of training, and who do not respond to the special training measures 
designed to salvage every potential marine. 

Strengthened security measures and additional supervision have helped to 
reduce the hazards. 

We have also paid the closest attention to the elimination of hazing: degrad- 
ing or humiliating practices which have no legitimate part in military life. 
Better selection and indoctrination of drill instructors and closer supervision 
with emphasis on the dignity of the individual, have had salutary results. 
Where, despite these measures, offenses have occurred, the offenders have been 
prosecuted vigorously. 

Our efforts to strengthen moral fiber have not been directed exclusively at 
those who are responsible for training the recruits. 

We have been similarly concerned with the recruits themselves, and par- 
ticularly with their frequent misconception that profane and obscene speech 
are synonymous with toughness of mind and body. 

Through the example of their officers and noncommissioned drill instructors, 
and through close association with the chaplain assigned as counselor and spiri- 
tual adviser on the staff of each recruit battalion, our recruits are coming 
toward a wider understanding and acceptance of higher and more truly military 
standards of conduct. 
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We have taken all practical measures to insure that no marine will per- 
form or attempt to perform his duties while under the influence of alcohol. 
Fortunately, the intemperate use of alcoholic beverages has seldom been a 
serious problem in connection with recruit training. Nevertheless, we have made 
our regulations in this regard more stringent. 

Nothing I have said should be construed in any way as an indictment of our 
drill instructors. With rare exceptions, these individuals have been, as they 
are today, an outstanding group of Marine noncommissioned officers, bringing 
unqualified energy, devotion, and professional skill to the most difficult job in 
the Corps. Most of what we have done in the past few months to improve our 
recruit training has been aimed at aiding these men in achieving the ultimate 
in their performance of duty. 

In addition to the measures I have already enumerated, we have increased 
the number of instructors assigned to each recruit platoon, thus providing some 
relief for each instructor and breaking up the long periods of intense effort con- 
centrated on perfection. 

We have also improved their living conditions, and authorized them to wear 
items of uniform which mark them as marines of distinction. We have pro- 
vided means of relieving the instructors, early in the training cycle, of the 
“problem” recruits, the laggards and recalcitrants, who formerly demanded an 
exorbitant share of the instructor’s time and frequently taxes his patience to the 
breaking point. 

And we have established advisory councils which provide the instructors 
forums for discussion of their problems among themselves and with the officers 
of the training commands. All of these measures have combined to bring the 
drill instructor, always the key figure in recruit training, to a new peak of 
effectiveness. 

To conclude this report, I think it proper for me to tell the committee how we 
in the Marine Corps look upon the recruit, and upon our responsibility for train- 
ing him. I think you will find there, as much as in my recital of our recent 
efforts and accomplishments, the answers to the vital questions I posed at the 
outset. 

We are deeply aware of our many responsibilities to the country we serve. 
Our job is to maintain an elite fighting force whose reputation is worldwide, 
and whose accomplishments bear comparison with those of any fighting organi- 
zation in the world’s history. 

A United States marine is a volunteer. The young men who come forward to 
serve in our Corps are not seeking comfort, relief from danger, or idleness. 
Rather, they represent those qualities of patriotism, love of adventure, and 
courage which are the very ribs and keel of the American character. 

While preparing these young men for the shocks and exertions of modern battle, 
we must be constantly mindful of their basic human rights, their dignity as 
individuals, and their usefulness as citizens. These things were threatened by 
occasional practices which had attached themselves to our training system 
although they formed no useful part of it. I believe we have now virtually rid 
the system of such practices, and we have done so without sacrificing any of 
those elements which produced marines. 

The young marine we are turning out today is in every respect the image and 
worthy successor of all those who have preceded him in the Corps. He possesses 
a full measure of patriotic devotion. He is in magnificient physical condition. 
He is well disciplined in the finest and most American sense of the word, with his 
discipline springing not from fear but from pride and confidence, from respect 
and understanding. 

He is accomplished in the basic military skills and is ready for advanced mili- 
tary training. In terms of his readiness to meet the demands which may be 
placed upon him, he stands today in the best tradition of the Corps. 


The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, we will allow 
the committee to ask Secretary Thomas, Admiral Burke, and General 
Pate whatever questions occur to your mind. I want to ask the 
Secretary one question. 

Mr. Secretary, I failed to make any statement as to the amount of 
your budget for 1958. How much was approved by the budget for 
the Navy for 1958 ¢ 

Secretary THomas. The amount approved was $10,942,000,000, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Ten billion—— 

Secretary Tuomas. Nine hundred forty-two million. 

The Cnuatrman. Nine hundred forty-two. How much did you re- 
quest of the budget ? 

Secretary THomas. Our original request was $11,933,000,000. 

The Cuairman. Then, there is about a billion difference from your 
request to what was later on assigned to you out of the total budget? 

eee Tuomas. That is right, Mr. Chairman. i 

That is less than it was last year. Last year, our original request 
was $12,327,000,000, and our final amount was $10,448,000,000. So, ; 
percentagewise, we got a good deal more this year of our request than 
we got last year. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Brooks, have you any questions? } 

Mr. Brooxs. What was eliminated, Mr. Secretary? Following up i 
the chairman’s question, in cutting out $1 billion, what substantially 
was eliminated for the Navy ? 4 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Brooks, as you always know, the 
original requests that come in are always larger requests than are q 
finally granted and you get an adjustment—overall adjustment—in 
putting all the pieces together. 

I wouldn’t say it was an elimination as much as it was a balancing 4 
out of our difference—— i 

Mr. Brooks. Well, what was balanced out ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, certain different items. I mean you reduce 
your overhaul and repair operations, you reduce some in your missiles 
and your procurement areas. That happens every year, on the first 
requests, historically. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, they were your recommendations. Did we lose 
any capital ships? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we can give you a list of that. I can’t 
give you the detail. But that has been every year where you get your 
original requests and then they are adjusted to fit the overall picture. . 

Mr. Brooks. Is there some way we could get a study ? i 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Showing what you recommend ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Very easily. 

Mr. Brooxs. And what has been approved ? 

Secretary Tuomas. We gave you that last year. We gave you the 
original submit of $12,337,000,000. i 

Mr. Brooxs. But that is a year out of date. ; 

Secretary Tuomas. I say we did it last year. ; 

Mr. Brooks. If you could give that to us, we would be glad to i 
have it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


sue gt aS Ne Bs 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF REDUCTION IN THE Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupGetT SUBMISSION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 










The original budget submission to the Secretary of Defense by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy totaled $11,933 million. The budget submission to the Con- i 
gress totals $10,942 million. This reduction of $991 million is reflected largely 3 
as follows: i 





Military personnel costs ($19 million) 

Reflects the repricing of various items of military pay and allowances, reduc- 
tions in planned advancements to second class petty officer rate, lowering the 
ratio of officers to enlisted men and reduction in Marine Corps quarters 
allowances. 
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Maintenance and operations ($63 million) 

Reductions in the area reflect, principally, $78 million for reduced personnel 
and material for maintenance of equipment and facilities and $15 million for 
furniture for Capehart housing. Increases of $17 million for full year funding 
of ship alteration program, $7.5 million for fuel price increase, and $6 million 
for wage board increases already granted in fiscal year 1957 partially offset 
the foregoing reductions. 

Major procurement and production ($834 million) 

This amount reflects reductions of $260 million in aircraft procurement, 
$417 million in shipbuilding and conversion, $3 million in support vehicles, $1 
million in weapons, $22 million in ammunition, $72 million in guided missiles, 
$34 milion in electronics, $17 million in production facilities, and $8 million 
principally for target drones, simulated training devices, cameras for new air- 
craft, and mobilization reserve engineering equipment. 

The reduction in funds for shipbuilding and conversion resulted in the elimi- 
nation from the program of the following: New construction—3 guided missile 
destroyers, 1 nuclear-powered guided-missile submarine; conversions—1 guided 
missile cruiser, 1 attack aircraft carrier, and 1 seaplane tender. 

Military construction ($25 million) 

Reduction of $25 million not made against specific projects or classes of 
projects. Rather, this reduction will result in the elimination or curtailment 
of projects of least urgency aggregating $25 million. 

Reserve components ($19 million) 

Various reductions amounting to $19 million reflect $5 million reduction in 
military construction for Reserve forces and $14 million in drill attendance 
and maintenance of facilities and equipment. 

Research and development ($31 million) 

A reduction of approximately $11 million in the fleet ballistic missile pro- 
gram and a reduced level of effort of $20 million over that originally planned 
was occasioned by the reduction of $31 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. We can do it. But this year we got a greater 
percentage of our original request than we have gotten ‘for years, as 
a matter of fact. 

Mr. Brooxs. Did this reduction of $1 billion hurt the Navy? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think the $1 billion extra was a little inflated ? 

Secretary THomas. No. You come in—your first submissions are 
always on that basis. But, you see, what we are going through today 
is this: We are trying to maintain a Navy that can meet any kind 
of threat. 

First of all, it is a deterrent to war. Then, second, if necessary, it 
can meet an all-out nuclear war, or it can meet a limited type of war, 
or it can meet. a local war. 

Now, to make the transition today, we are trying to keep a proper 
state of immediate readiness, which we have, in my opinion. Then, 
we are trying to have an acceptable state of modernization of our 
fleet. We can’t go into a complete modernization all at once, because 
the costs are fantastic. Just to give you some idea: A carrier in 
World War IT cost around $50 million; a carrier today, of the For- 
restal type, costs around $200 million. 

The nuclear-powered carrier will be about $300 million. A sub- 
marine in World War II cost 5 to 7 million dollars. A nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine costs around $45 million. 

A 5-inch shell costs $100. Our major Terrier missile cost is around 
$62,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what was the most important thing omitted in 
cutting this $1 billion out? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would say it was just a balance of differ- 
ent things. I wouldn’t say there was any one more important. It was 
an adjustment of all the different categories. 

I think it is a very well balanced budget, myself. I think it gives 
you an immediate state of readiness where the Navy can carry out 
any mission that is assigned to it. 

Mr. Brooks. I thought so, too. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think 

Mr. Brooks. But when you said there was a reduction of $1 billion, 
I wondered how you could take that without eliminating something 
important. 

rear wel Tuomas. Well, Mr. Brooks, traditionally, as far as I re- 
member in the Navy—and I have been associated with it for 38 

ears—your original submits by your services are always expected to 
be high. That is, everything they would like to have, knowing that 
they are not going to get all of it, and then it is adjusted and you come 
out. 

This was not- — 

Mr. Brooks. You have given us that, anyway, a statement? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; we have offered that for the record. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Arends, any questions ¢ 

Mr. Arenps. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

I will address it to Admiral Burke: Following up what the gentle- 
man from Louisiana said, I think we are all in the habit of asking 
for a little bit more than what you expect to get, and we have to do 
the best we can with what is allotted to you. 

I don’t know how far you care to go into it now, but I was inter- 
ested in your observations on the Russian submarines. You say they 
have now become a first-class naval power and it continues to grow; 
that is, their naval power continues to grow at a rapid rate. 

In similar fashion, wouldn’t you say that our naval power continues 
to grow at a rapid rate ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think so. 

Mr. Arenps. Then, one more thing. You say the Soviet nation now 
has 450 submarines. Are these submarines comparable to what we 
have—old type, some not too old and some new, or are these compara- 
tively new overall, would you say ? 

Admiral Burke. Most of them are comparatively new, sir. They 
have a tremendous submarine building program, a submarine building 
program of about 100 per year. 

The submarines that they are building are mostly the long-range 
type. They are good submarines, submarines that are equal to our 
conventional-powered submarines. They are very good. 

Mr. Arenps. Would you care to say what position we are in as to 
submarines, or would you prefer to make that statement later on? 

Admiral Burke. Well, I would prefer to give the details later on, 
but I would like to make a statement now, sir. The need for Russia to 
build submarines is great, because what she must do is to destroy our 
control of the sea near the coast of Eurasia. She must stop us from 
arriving either with our combatant forces or with our support forces 
or with our merchant ships off the coast of Eurasia. So, she has to 
——— our shipping and our ships at sea, to prevent us from getting 
over there. 
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We have a different job. We have to get over to another continent. 
We have to fight. We have to take the supplies and fight from the sea 
around another continent. So, our two navies are designed for en- 
tirely different purposes. 

Russia does not have to come over here. We have to go over there. 
She is building a navy of types that are especially designed to deny us 
control of the sea, not necessarily to gain the use of the sea herself, but 
to deny us the use of the sea, and consequently she is stressing the types 
of ships that will do that best. The submarine is one of the very best 
t 

. he is also concentrating on small craft—destroyers, motor torpedo 
boats, and such things. ; 

Mr. Arenps. Are they by any chance building any airplane carriers ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, they are not building aircraft carriers, for 
just that—at least, we have no proof that they are, and I don’t think 
they are—reason. She does not have aircraft carriers, aircraft car- 
riers would not be nearly as useful to her as they are to us. To us, 
they are essential. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me just simply say this: I appreciate very much 
this information and testimony this morning. I think it has been most 
informative, not only to the committee but also the general public: I 
think it was done in a way that sort of gives us a little bit better feeling 
of things we are trying to do, in conjunction with you gentlemen, to 
provide the defense that this Nation so sorely needs at this time. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday ? 

Mr. Kupay. Mr. Chairman, after hearing Secretary Wilson and 
Admiral Radford, and yesterday Secretary Brucker and General 
Taylor, and today Secretary Thomas, Admiral Burke, and General 
Pate, I am left with a feeling that the tone of all three has been more 
or less one of satisfaction of performance that has been achieved, con- 
fidence, and optimism for the future. 

Generally in these hearings we have had more emphasis on needs 
and shortages. Quite frankly, is our national defense situation better 
now than it was back, say, some few years ago ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Kilday, I can answer that one, I 
think, very affirmatively. If you take December 7, 1941, for instance, 
Pearl Harbor, we had a small fleet, we had a small Army and small 
Air Force. 

Today, we have very powerful services of all kind. For instance, 
we built up during Korea. Then, since Korea we have had military 
budgets of $30 billion to $40 billion a year. 

We have had long-range stable programs. You can do wonderful 
planning on that sort of a program. It is the first time I can remem- 
ber in our history that we have had a long-range stable program in 
the military. 

Mr. Kinpay. I wasn’t going back as far as 1941, because we all 
know how little we had in all of the services. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. In fact, as recently as, oh, say 1952 and 1953. 

Secretary THomas. Well, of course, our budgets were way down. 
You know, 1 year it was around $10 billion, in 1948. 

Mr. Kirtpay. I remember very well. 
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Secretary Tuomas. But since Korea, it has been running $40 billion 
to $50 billion a year, and we have had long-range planning. And 
we have powerful services today, in my opinion, sir; and they are 
fully capable of carrying out our missions. 

Mr. Kixpay. In view of the fact that we have not had active combat 
since the close of hostilities in Korea and have maintained an adequate 
military budget, we find ourselves in the position where we can feel 
so much more confident than we could have just a few years back. 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think so, Mr. Kilday. 

For instance, the Suez, as the admiral said: We deployed almost 70_ 

reent of our fleet almost overnight. I have recently been to the 

acific, within a year ago, and saw the marines out there. They are 
hard trained—with combat—troops ready to move on in a couple of 
hours of notice. I think this country is strong. 

Mr. Ktipay. Wecan feel that we were right, those of us who worked 
on it, in feeling that if you could ever get a military policy that would 
remain firm 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. And consistent over any reasonable period of time, we 
would find ourselves in a better position and probably at less cost to 
the Nation. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I am sure that is right. Because you can 
do much better planning on a long-range program than you can 
otherwise. 

Mr. Kixpay. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. And you feel the defense of the country is very 
strong ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I do; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. As I listened to the statement of the representatives of 
the Department, which were very impressive, and in some cases 
startling, particularly the statement of Admiral Burke that Russia 
has built more warships than all the rest of the world combined, and 
when the Secretary pointed out our responsibilities as a country in 
maintaining our position, our commitments, and our requirements, 
that has copthendl me. 

And my mind went back to quite a number of years ago before 
World War I when somebody, a member of this committee, suggested 
that our national security should require a two-ocean Navy, it was 
ridiculed and lampooned in some quarters. 

World War II proved that he was right. That was a Marine, by 
the way, and not a Navy man. 

And now, apparently, as I see it, the world picture has again 
changed, and instead of a 2-ocean Navy our national interests require 
a 7-ocean Navy, a global Navy. I judge that from the statement of 
the Secretary, indicating our commitments. 

It occurs to me there is also a further reason for our anticipating 
in the long future not only a steady annual expenditure for the Navy 
but perhaps an increasing one, and that is that heretofore we have 
been able to rely on naval assistance from our allies, Britain and 
France. 

As we look into the future, I think we should anticipate a decreasing 
reliance on that source of assistance, and to that extent an increase 
in the enlargement of our own naval budgets, which is something that 
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the country and the people can anticipate for the long future. We 
are going to have to devote a large portion of our national dollar 
to the Navy. 

I was interested in comparing the figures which the Army gave us 
yesterday, which indicated that its budget resulted in a per-man cost 
of about $10,000, and your budget indicated a per-man cost, roughly, 
of $16,000. 

Their figures were 65 percent of their uniformed people were in 
the fighting phase. You have indicated that 76 percent are in that 
category. They did give another figure, which I would like to see 
if you could give me a corresponding figure for the Navy, in which 
they said that 58 percent of their budget dollar went to support the 
men in the eee hase. 

Can you tell us what percentage of your budget dollar goes to sup- 
port the 76 percent of Navy men that are in the fighting status / 

Secretary Tuomas. I can’t recite offhand. Of course, our require- 
ment is different from the Army in many respects. 

Mr. Core. I understand. It is not a fair comparison. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Corx. But it is interesting nevertheless. 

Secretary Tuomas. The high cost, for instance, of our carrier-type 
combat, planes, our ships, our submarines, and all. It is a higher 
cost, particularly from the standpoint of the materiel dollar. 

Mr. Cotz. The Army indicated—this was the first year they have 
on 9 their budgets in this fashion, and I suggest that the Navy 

ight give some consideration to a similar analysis. 
nly one quick question: What was your budget for 1956? 

Secretary Tuomas. For fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. Nine billion-something. 

Mr. Coz. Nine billion dollars? 

Secretary Tuomas. Almost $10 billion, as I remember it—$9.648 
billion. 

Mr. Coxe. For fiscal year 1956 it was $9.6; for 1957 it was $10.4; 
for fiscal year 1958 it 1s $10.9 billion. And you said this was the 
third year in which our naval budget has leveled off. Do you antici- 
pate in the near future, the foreseeable future, that the naval budget 
will be reduced below the level of the last 3 years? 

Secretary THomas. I wouldn’t say it, no; because our costs are 
going up all the time, even to maintain the present. 

Mr. Coxe. If anything, it might increase? 

Secretary Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Corz. If anything, it might increase? 

Secretary Tuomas. It would to maintain the same level of opera- 
tions that you have today. 

The CHamman. Now members of the committee, you know we have 
a debate on the resolution today, with probably a vote, I wouldn’t be 
surprised, at some time. 

Now there are a great many questions we want to ask the Secretary 
and these two officers. Why not request them to come back in the 
morning—— 

(Mr. Cole, aside.) 

The Cuarrman. Come back in the morning so all the members will 
have ample opportunity to ask you questions. 
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Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. May I correct the record so a false impression may not 
be created with respect to the comparative costs per man of the Army 
versus the Navy ? 

Does your figure of 675,000 include the Marine Corps? 

Secretary THomas. No sir, it does not. 

Mr. Corx. Therefore, I have created a false impression. The 
$16,000 would be reduced to some lesser figure. 

Secretary Tuomas. 200,300 marines in addition to that. 

The Cuarrman. We have only 15 minutes, because we have to ad- 
journ at 12 and I think it is fair to all the committee members to give 
them ample opportunity tomorrow morning. to ask questions of the 
witnesses. 

Is it convenient for you, Mr. Secretary and Admiral Burke and 
General Pate ? 

Amiral Burke. I must attend a National Security Council meet- 
ing in the morning, sir. I am scheduled to attend it. 

The Cuamman. We will go on then—can you come the next day? 

Mr. Norsiav. This afternoon ? 

The Cuarrman. We have to be on the floor and vote on the bill. 

Mr. Patrerson. It is only one vote. 

The Cuarrman. What time are we going to vote? 

Mr. Parrerson. Right away. 

The Cuarrman. The debate is all over ? 

(Chorus of “ Yes.”’) 

The Cuarrman. Then we will take a recess until 2 : 30. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, all the debate isn’t over. There are 
some committee amendments, and they are going to have 5 minutes’ ar- 
gument on each side on the committee amendments. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. And I was told this morning the vote would come 
around 3 o’clock. 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose you come back—tomorrow is Thursday, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Smart. Tomorrow is Thursday. 

The Cuarrman. General, you and the Secretary can come back. 

Admiral, you can’t be back in the morning? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I can’t come in the morning. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Mr. Secretary, you and the general 
come back, and we will get you a little bit later on. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question to clarify—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General Pate, I note you state here, “But by any defini- 
tion, the 3 Marine combat divisions and 3 Marine aircraft wings which 
Congress has provided for are ready forces.” 

The question is, Do you feel it is necessary and essential that you 
have a combat aircraft wing with each Marine combat division ? 

General Parr. Definitely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Definitely ? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman, in ob- 
serving, on Sunday evening, the Marine landings on the various is- 
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lands, the close coordination between ground and air in moving in. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. The facts are, I think, some study should be given by 
the Department of the Air Force and the Department of the ‘Army so 
that every combat infantry division in the Army have a combat air- 
craft wing attached and assigned. 

There seems to be perfect ‘coordination between the ground and the 
air in the Navy and the Marine Corps. Any why we can’t get that 
same cooperation and coordination, that a combat aircraft wing be 
attached to every infantry, I don’t know. 

Let me ask you this, General. On your exercises, do these combat 
aircraft wings participate in all your exercises ? 

General Pare. Yes, sir, every time. 

Mr. Gavry. At all times? 

General Pare. At all times, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That is a very important question. The Infantry on 
the ground should be given the same support and cooperation as the 
Marine Corps is given by the Marine aircraft working out as a team 
with the Infantry. These landing pictures on Sunday evening are 
very interesting. 

General Parr. They are, very fine. 

Mr. Gavry. And very informative. I think we should ask that 
that question be carefully reviewed by the Department of the Air 
Force as to why, between the Army and the Air, they haven't the 
same kind of a setup they have got in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I would just like to ask one fast question in order to 
bring out a very important point here, that I think is a very frighten- 
ing thing 

Admiral Burke, you say the Russians now have 450 submarines. 

f course, I have heard that figure 450, now, for about the last year 
or two. 

Admiral Burke. Last year it was 400. 

Mr. Gavrn. Yes. 

Mr. Price. So you can figure—and then you stated that they are 
building now at about the rate of 100 a year. That means within the 
next 5 or 6 years they will have over 1,000 submarines. 

Isn’t that a pretty frightening figure? And they can’t all be for 
defensive purposes. 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. They are not all for defensive purposes, and I don’t 
think anyone would think they are. 

Admiral Burke. We have been looking at the Russian submarine 
picture for a long time. As you know, right after the war the Rus- 
sians didn’t build any submarines. They had captured a lot of Ger- 
man scientists and a Jot of German submarine crews, and we wondered 
why they weren’t building submarines. 

It wasn’t until 1950 that they laid down, that is, they started this 
submarine building program. It started on a rather small scale and 
they concentrated on a medium-type submarine at that time. 

Each year they have been increasing their submarine construction 
rate. They have increased the number of ways on which they build 
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submarines. They have mass production techniques in the building 
of submarines. 

We think that they have—we hope that they have stabilized now 
at about the present building rate. Well, they do two things with 
their new submarines. First, they replace some of the older ones. 
They put them, a few, in the reserve fleet. But most of their sub- 
marines are at sea in active fleets now. 

The other thing they are doing is to get a tremendously large num- 
ber of submarines to hit us with a shock at the beginning of a war. 
We believe that we can locate—we will know one way or another if 
they start deploying any significant numbers of submarines. 

But there was one of the Russians, about 5 years ago, who stated 
that their goal was 1,200 submarines. That may be still true, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, members of the committee, I think it noth- 
ing but fair to the other members of the committee that they be given 
an opportunity to ask questions. And I suggest that the Secretary 
and General Pate come back in the morning. We will get to Admiral 
Burke a little bit later on. 

We will take a recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

We will contact you, Admiral, when to come back. 

Admiral Burke. All right, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., the following day, Thursday, January 31, 1957.) 





Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTFE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 31, 1957. 

The committee convened at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The Cuamman, Let the committee come to order. 

I want to say at the outset this morning, it will be necessary for us 
to recess at, a quarter to 12, because we have some important rules 
coming before the House, and in which this committee is involved. I 
trust. that every member will be over there to protect our interests. 
You will no doubt find out all about it when the debate opens up. It 
is highly important. that every man be on the floor of the House. 

Now, when we recessed yesterday, all of the members had not had an 
opportunity to ask questions of the distinguished Secretary and 
General Pate. 

Now, I think we stopped with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin, have you any questions now to ask? 

Mr. Gavin. General Pate, yesterday in your statement you said: 

But by any definition the 3 Marine combat divisions and 3 Marine aircraft 
wings which Congress has provided for are ready forces. 

And underneath you have marked “ready forces.” 

| understand that in the training of the air and ground Marines, 
that Marines are given 6 months’ training on the ground and 6 months’ 
training in the air, and then the reverse, so that they have a complete 
knowledge of how to operate in the air and how to operate from the 
ground, so when they are in combat there is close liaison and they know 
and have a general knowledge of the overall picture. 
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I think it is an excellent idea. I think you are turning in a magnifi- 
cent performance. I wonder if you w ould briefly outline these train- 
ing programs you carry on, to bring about this close ground support 
by Marine aircraft ? 

General Parr. Well, what you stated, Mr. Gavin, is not exactly true. 
We do not rotate necessarily in large numbers between ground and air. 
We try to send all the young officers that come into the Marine C orps 
through the basic school at Quantico where they receive basic Marine 
Corps indoctrination. ‘Then some of them enter the Navy flight pro- 
gram and become fivers—naval aviators. 

These officers who go into aviation stay in aviation. They are fly- 
ers—naval aviators. On occasion they serve with the ground troops 
and function as ground officers at the same time keeping their flying 
current, 

Mr. Gavin. But they are getting experience both in the air and on 
the ground? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Gavry. So that they understand the thinking of the ground 
forces. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. As well as they do when they are up in the air, and how 
to make contacts. 

General Pare. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And all that sort of thing. 

General Pare. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Tell us more about it. What else? 

General Parr. The enlisted men, of course, after they finish their 
recruit training, are all trained as basic marines. They may then go 
to.an-aviataon-type school, of which there are several. From there 
they are assigned to duty with the marine aircraft wings or air 
elements. 

The probability is, if they are technical people such as mechanics or 
in the electronics field, they will stay right with the wing or aviation. 
On the other hand, some electronics ‘people might come over and oper- 
ate or serve with ground units, depending on the type of electronics 
experts they are. 

Then the two units, the wing and the division, are welded together 
at every opportunity. They train together, operate together, and at 
no time do we ever foresee or plan to send any ground elements any- 
where without a proportionate supporting air arm. 

Mr. Mixxer. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; I will ‘be glad to yield to my good friend from 
California. 

Mr. Miter. General, do these supporting air units that are kept 
together—the marines are always supported by Marine air, or do they 
occasionally have to be supported by Navy air? 

General Pate. Occasionally, we have to use Navy air. We did in 
World War II on a number of occasions. Also, the marines have 
supported the Army, as they did in World War II, and Korea. 

Mr. Mitre. But the best coordination comes when Marine air 
supports Marine troops? 

General Pate. That is correct, because these young aviators have 
gone to our basic school, they have to go to our schools at Quantico, 
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with their ground contemporaries. The basic and then the company 
grade and then the field grade would be the level of instruction. 

They all speak the same language. They go in the field and live 
together. They become close, intimate personal friends. They know 
each other. The man in the air knows ie problems of the man on the 
ground, and we like to think that the man on the ground knows some 
of the problems of the man in the air. That all lends to coordination 
and close harmony. 

Mr. Miuuer. Then, the success that you have achieved in this field 
comes from that very close liaison between the man on the ground 
and the man in the air? 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixer. Keeping them together as a team. 

General Parr. Yes, sir; that is it, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. When you do have occasion to call for other than 
Marine air, is it as successful, would you say, as when your own Marine 
air is supporting the Marine ground troops ? 

General Parte. It can be, sir. There are many cases 

Mr. Miiier. It can be done? 

General Pate. We think it is never quite as well. 

Mr. Miixer. It is never quite as well? 

General Pare. No, sir. 

Mr. Mirixer. Thank you. 

The CuHarmman. Any further questions, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir; just one. 

On the three aircraft wings which you have now, are you in a posi- 
tion—suppose you are suddenly catapulted into an emergency to- 
morrow and you had to transport 25,000 troops. Do you have the 
transportation facilities to do that? 

General Parr. We do not; no, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, if you had to go to some designated 
spot, and you were called to be there in 24 hours, are you equipped ¢ 

General Parr. No, sir; the Air Force, I presume, would furnish that 
support, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, do you know whether they would? They would 
furnish it if it was available; isn’t that right? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Supposing it wasn’t available, and it was an emergency, 
what would you do then ? 

General Parr. Somebody would have to find it somewhere. We 
don’t have it. 

Mr. Gavin. But you are not now equipped to transport in an emer- 
gency ? 

General Parr. Only to a very small extent, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wrinsteap. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

The Cuatmoan. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pricer. Mr. Secretary, can you tell the committee whether or 
not there has been any slowdown in your atomic submarine program ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No; I would say there hasn’t been any slow- 
down. We have pushed it, I think, just about as fast as we can push it. 

Mr. Price. Has there been any stepup in it? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Well, I would say—I would have to stick with 
my original statement. I think we have pushed it about as fast as we 
can with the new state of the art, all the training procedures you have 
to go through, the new reactors. I pushed the Navy very hard in the 
program, I would think just as hard as I dare push it. 

Mr. Price. Does the fiscal 1958 budget call for any additional sub- 
marines than those that were presented to our committee last year? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the 1958 calls for 3 new ones, yes—4 new 
ones, sir; 3 guided-missile nuclear-powered submarines, and 1 regular 
nuclear submarine. 

Mr. Price. Are your plans the same in carrying out the program 
that you presented to this committee last year on the old fiscal 
requirement ¢ 

Secretary THomas. On the old one; yes. 

Mr. Price. You are not making any cutbacks at all? 

Secretary Toomas. No. 

Mr. Price. You are going to go ahead with it? 

Secretary THomas. We are going to go ahead with it. 

Mr. Price. This year, you are only asking for three? 

Secretary Tuomas. For four. 

Mr. Price. Four. 

Secretary Tuomas. But three of those will be guided missiles, and, 
of course, they are very important vessels. 

Mr. Price. Now, what is your budget this year, in fiscal. 1958, for 
research and development ? 

Secretary Tuomas. For research and development it is—I under- 
stand it is $505 million. 

Mr. Price. What was it last year ? 

Secretary Tuomas. $493 million, I think. There are a lot of cate- 
gories, and it is hard to remember all of those. It is larger this:year 
than it was last year at this time. However, supplemental require- 
ments and transfers from DOD Emergency Fund increased the final 
amount provided to $514 million. 

Mr. Price. Is it substantially what the Department itself requested ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; substantially. 

Mr. Price. Is there any difference at all between your figure and 
what the budget allowed ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, you—yes ; some. 

Mr. Price. Could you tel! us how much ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I can’t in detail. I can get all those 
figures. 

The Cuamman. Put that in the record. 

Secretary Tuomas. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Within the eleven billion, nine hundred thirty-three million requested, $536 
million was requested for research and development. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask Admiral Burke some 
questions. I think perhaps the Secretary can answer them. In his 
statement, he outlined the various intents and purposes he had with 
present ships. Some of them he was going to put in mothballs and 
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some weren't suitable for future use. He didn’t mention the battle- 
ships. 

o you know what the future role of the battleship is going to be, 
or shall I wait until Admiral Burke comes? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think you could ask him. I can tell you what 
I think the future role of the battleship is going to be. I don’t think 
it is going to play any part other than being used in some sort of special 
purpose if you ever got into any sort of meer war, where you would 
sealed y use them. But the use of a battleship would be for a special 
purpose and not for the original purpose a battleship was conceived, 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Bares. All right. 

Did I understand him to say that the Crusader is better than any 
fighter the Russians now have? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that is what he said, in his statement. It 
is a very high-performance aircraft. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Secretary, is the Seawolf going to continue with 
sodium or are they going to—— 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, he covered that yesterday in his state- 
ment. The Seawolf is now operating at about 80 percent of its power. 
It is going through a process of study. We can’t tell right at this 
moment just what the future of the Seawolf will be. 

Mr. Bares. I see. 

Secretary Tuomas. We are testing it out. It has some advantages. 
it has some disadvantages. 

Mr. Bares. Newspaper accounts indicated we were going to put in 
the same type that the Nautilus had. 

Secretary Tuomas. No; we hadn't decided that yet. Of course, it 
is a new art and it was an entirely different type of coolant. It was a 
sodium type. It is like all new arts. You get into some that work 
out better than you think. 

Now, the Nautilus has far exceeded anything we ever had any idea 
of. The Seawolf, we are not sure yet. 

Mr. Bares, I had one other question, but I will wait for Admiral 
Burke. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrmin. Mr. Devereux ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, what percentage of our Reserves, both Navy and 
Marine Corps, have had prior training; that is, at least 6 months’ active 
dluty training? Do you have that, or if you do not have it, can it be 
furnished ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I can give you the figures on our Reserve, 
our drill pay status, our Ready Reserve and our total. 

We have today 143,000 in our drill pay status Reserves, and we have 
321,000 in our Ready Reserve, and we have a total of 465,000 against a 
ligure in 1959 of 530,000. We are pretty well on schedule on our 
Reserve program. 

Mr. Devereux. Of your Ready Reserves, both in the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, what percentage of them have had at least 6 months’ 
‘ctive duty training? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think all of them. 

General Pare. Active duty. 

Mr. Wrwsreap. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Winsteap. Most of them have more than 6 months’ training? 

Secretary Tomas. Yes; most of them have had prior service. 

Mr. Deverevx. I think, Mr. Secretary, you will find that not all 
of them have had it. 

Secretary THomas. Admiral Holloway can answer that. 

Admiral Horroway. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuamman. Come around, Admiral. It is always a pleasure 
to see you here. 

Members of the committee, this is Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, sir. 

The Cramman. He will give you all information in regard to the 
Navy personnel or any other naval matters. [ Laughter. | 

Admiral] Hottoway. As you know, Mr. Devereux, the Ready Re- 
serve is fundamentally a veteran Reserve, people who have com- 
pleted—either a Reserve enlisted man who has completed 2 years 
active duty and gone into the Reserve with additional obligation, or 
4 years as United States Navy men. Now, within the Ready Reserve 
there is the drilling Reserve, which is encompassed within the Ready 
Reserve. 

So, I would say at the present time, our Ready Reserve is constituted 
largely of veterans who have had 2 to 4 years’ active duty in the fleet. 

Mr. DreverEvx. Maybe—— 

Admiral Hotxoway. We have a drilling Reserve within that of 
around 143,000 at the present time, most of whom have had two 
weeks’ summer training plus about 9 months of drilling Reserve and 
will come on active duty for 2 years. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, I think it is a very simple question. If 
you do not have the answer, why that is fine. Sayso. I asked a very 
simple question, I believe. What percentage of the Ready Reserve 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps have had at least 6 months’ active 
duty training? 

Admiral Horioway. I will have—lI will refine this and give it to 
you, Mr: Devereux—80 percent of the ready reservists of the Navy 
have had at least 6 months’ active duty training; 87 percent of the 
ready reservists of the Marine Corps have had at least 6 months’ active 
duty training or its equivalent. 

Mr. Deverevx. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, what has happened to the engineering studies that 
were to have been made on Port Chicago, Naval Academy Airfield, 
and Parramore Island ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, those studies—I have not seen the one on 
Port Chicago—I haven’t seen either one of them. They have not 
come to my desk, so they are evidently in the process. 

(Current status is as follows :) 

Naval Academy Airfieid.—A report of preliminary site selection studies of this 
activity was made by Thomas B. Bourne Associates on February 1, 1955 (en- 
elosure (1)). H. R. 9893 of the 84th Congress contained authorization for the 
acquisition of land and the preparation of plans and specifications for John H. 
Towers Field with the ee that the site selected would be approved only 


after the Secretary of the Navy has conducted studies to determine the most 
feasible site and has reported his conclusions and recommendations to the Armed 
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Services Committees. However, as a result of the Senate action, this project 
was not included in Public Law 968, the authorization act. _ Therefore, no further 
studies have been made. There is a project in the fiscal year 1958 military 
construction program of $4 million for land acquisition and architect-engineering 
studies for the Naval Academy Airfield. 

Parramore Island.—A contract was let to Richard Hawley Cutting & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, on October 31, 1956, to conduct site selection 
studies for the bombing targets previously planned at Parramore Island. These 
studies will be presented to the Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, during the 
week of February 11, 1957. Preliminary information indicates that a site in 
the vicinity of Albemarle Sound will be recommended. 

Mr. Devereux. Does anybody know when we can expect: to receive 
them ¢ 

Mr. Keiiener. The Port Chicago study has not, come from the 
architect-engineer yet. IL checked on it yesterday, General, 

(Port Chicago study will be mailed by engineers, Arthur D, Little, 
on February 15, to the Navy Department. Navy review will follow.) 

The Cuaman. The only study that we have, L think, is the. one 
with reference to the ammunition dump in Houston—— 

Mr. Keviener. San Jacinto. 

The Cuarman. That came ina few days ago. 

Any further questions, General Devereux ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The reports which he refers to have, not. come 
to my attention. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Wilson / 

Mr. Winson. No questions. 

The CHamMan. Mr. Miller ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Seeretary, in the new ship construction program, 
will any portion of it be allocated to the Pacific coast, specifically any 
plans in the future you mentioned for building. a supercarr ier on the 
Pacific coast. and dispersing the know-how in this, particular field, in 
getting ready the facilities in the event of an emergency; that is, to 
repair or build supercarriers ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Miller, we have not, as-yet, gotten the 
new bill, of course, so we don’t know where the new ships. wilh be allo- 
cated for construction at this time. 

I might say as far as I know—of course, we have not built a For- 
restal type carrier on the west coast as of yet. We haven’t had the 
facilities out there to do it, as you know. 

Mr. Miter. Well, sonie time ago, we talked about it, and for a 
number of years, haven't we, putting some facilities out ‘there to be 
able to either repair supercarriers or to build them there, in order to 
disperse the important knew-how and the facilities for those things? 

Secretary Tuomas. ‘Thatis right. And last year we had the archi- 
tect-engineering design—we had money in the program in 1957 for a 
study in San Francisco and Bremerton, as you know, at Hunters Point. 
That would have to come first, because otherwise. we don’t have the 
facilities there to build a carrier of the Forrestal type. 

Mr. Miter. Isn’t it important that we do have a dispersal of this 
type of construction throughout—not only the Paeifie coast. but the 
gulf coast, too ? 

Secretary THomas. Well—— 

Mr. Muzer. Fora rounded-out program ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. As you know, the problem involved in that was 
the cost differential. It was a very high cost differential, and that was 
one of the things, or one of the problems. 

Mr. Micter. I realize, Mr. Secretary, there is a differential. But I 
also realize that other shipbuilding can take place out there, and that 
difference has been. pretty well squeezed out. It is coming down. We 
talked about it for a long time. 

I would like to ask one other question, because I have heard some 
criticisms of the Seawolf, that she is a complete loss if this particular 
type sodium reactor, or where they are using sodium for the transfer- 
ral of heat, doesn’t take place. 

Isn’t it true, if this does prove inefficient, that she can be changed 
over, the heat transferral could be changed over fairly simply into ‘the 
type that the Vautilus is, without the loss of the rest of the submarine! 

Secretary Trroomas. Well, Mr. Miller, to answer the first part of 
that question, I would have to say it isn’t a complete loss yet, and we 
are not sure at all that it is going to be. As I say, it isa new art. 

Mr. Mitter. | agree with you. 

Secretary Tuomas. But if we do change into the water-coolant reac- 
tor, the change can be made in the Seawolf, as I understand it, with 
not too great a difficulty. 

Mr. Muar. I just wanted to get that information—— 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Mixter. To head off some rumors that I think have taken place 
and on which there is no foundation. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we have to reconcile ourselves that when 
we get into entirely new developments like that, they are not all going 
to work out as well as we would hope they might. 

The Crarman. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Price. That ‘was the purpose of the Seawolf, Mr. Secretary, 
to do a little research. 

Secretary Tomas. That is right. We have had several different 
types of reactors under consideration. 

Mr. Bennetr. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied that at the present 
time that we have adequate tanker programs to service the Navy in 
the event of an emergency ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think right at the moment, our tanker 

I think at the present moment, yes. But I think our tanker situation 
is one that we are going to have to give a lot of study and thought 
to, because they are starting to age, and I think we are running into 
a tanker problem that will have to be resolved. 

Mr. Osmers. Do you feel that this committee should give considera- 
tion to tanker legislation? Do you feel that we are approaching that 

e of a situation, Mr. Secretary ? 

"Secretary Troms. Well, I think we have to look to the future for 
high-speed tankers because they would be a very important part of 
any sort of endeavor. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Huddleston, any questions? 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment that I 
have been serving now on this committee for 2 years, and while that 
is a comparatively limited experience to draw from, it is my opinion 
that the standards that we received here yesterday from Secretary 
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Thomas and from Admiral Burke and from General Pate are the 
best that T have heard before this committee. And we have received 
a good many reports in the last 2 years. 

I would hike to ask General Pate a question: 

General, over the last 4 or 5 months we have read in the papers and 
heard comments from different highly placed, particularly Army, 
personnel to the effect that the 6 months’ trainee program provided 
m the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 is not working as effectively as it 
had been anticipated. 

How is that program working in the Marines? 

General Pare. It was a little slow, Mr. Congressman, to start, with 
us but it has proceeded very nicely now, and we have had to increase 
our quota, 

Mr. Huppiesron. How many enlistees have you had ? 

(reneral Parr. I don’t have the figures myself. I think I have them 
here available. I know that we had to increase our program, that, is, 
the quotas; and we are looking to, I think it is 10,000 next year. 

I understand it is 6,093 in the program right now and, as | say, the 
planned quota is in excess of our plans. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Is that program a pretty good recruitment pro- 
gram for the Marines, the regular Marines? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. What percentage would you say, after they got 
into that program, decided they liked the Marines and went on regular 
duty ¢ 

General Pare. Could we have the number from the 6-month pro- 
gram enlisted in the regular service? IT understand we don’t have that. 
We can get it for you and put it in the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As of December 1956, trainees under the Marine Corps 6-month program have 
been discharged to enlist in the regular services as follows: 178 in United States 
Marine Corps; 13 in United States Navy; 11 in United States Army; 41 in United 
States Air Force. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne. No questions, Mr. Chairman. But 1 would like to re- 
mind the Secretary of the Navy that when there is any work to be 
given out, let them not forget Philadelphia. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. Glad to see the gentleman from Philadelphia take up 
the case I have been defending, the Philadelphia Navy Yard, for 
many years. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Will he amend that, Mr. Chairman, to include Boston ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no particular question to ask. TI 
prefer, as a new member of this committee, to sit and listen and try to 
learn. Iam learning a lot of things, at least I believe I am and hope 
that I am. 

But I would like to make a very short observation.’ I am particu- 
larly impressed with these briefings that we have been having in our 
Army and Navy and Marines and Air Force, along the line that our 
Armed Forces and services are actually making a sincere effort and a 
real effort to prevent war, and particularly a global war. And, God 
bless you, I am proud as an American citizen and a member of this 
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I believe you 





great committee of ie ar that you are doing that. 
are sincerely doin 

And I will say t aa if war is prevented, and let us hope that it will 
be, that it will be largely, I think, because of the strength, the mili- 
tar strength of our Armed Forces. 

And I am impressed further with the thought coming from these 
br iefings that if war should come, that our defense of this Nation is in 
good hands. I believe that. I know that you are not perfect and that 
many things need to be done, but I do believe that with the instru- 
mentalities - you have had to work with, you are doing a splendid job. 
I mean that. And, as an American citizen and member of this com- 
mittee and Member of Congress, I am greatly impressed with these 
briefings. 

[ have no particular question to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I am very grateful to you, Mr. Morris, for making 
that observation. That is ‘the main purpose of the inquiry, to let 
the country and the world know what kind of defense we have. Know- 
ing that char acter of defense, I feel confident it will contribute greatly 
to maintaining peace through the world. 

Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Corn. No. Afterward. 

The Cuairman. What? 

Mr. Cote. After you go around the table. 

The ‘Cuamman. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman, Mr. Reece ? 

Mr. Reece. No questions. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Gubser ¢ 

Mr. Gupser. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krrceuin. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Any member of the committee have any questions 4 

Mr. Corz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of Secretary 
Thomas, the status of atomic submarine construction. As you know, 
m the past we have discussed the need for it, dispersing or widening 
the production base for atomic submarine construction. 

Would you tell us the current situation ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think we have done a good job in dis- 
persing that. We have it at Electric Boat, you know. We have it 
at Portsmouth. We are building it out at Mare Island. So we are 
dispersing pretty 1 rapidly now. 

Mr. Coz. Are any of them actually under construction at either 
Portsmouth or Mare Island ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. Portsmouth and Mare Island have 
started. 

Mr. Coie. Both of them actually have subs under construction? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I can’t tell you just how far along, but 
they started—they were putting in the program over 2 vears ago. 

Mr. Coxe. Do you recall how many have been allocated to e: ch of 
those two places? 

Secretary THomas. No—well, I am not sure about it. Two at 
Portsmouth as I recall, and two at Mare Island. But I would like 
to get those figures and be sure they are right and give you the status 
of them. 









(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Status rg nuclear 80m ered submarines as of Feb. 
Name Where being built Hull No. Kee! laying Status 
} date 


senaiealimnieioptin aie |. | ———______—_ 


Nautilus....| Electric Boat... ...- | SSN 571_...| June 14, 1952 | In commission. 
| Seawolf.__..- MDD ccccesecoccssncsccy Cet ae 0) Sept. 15, 1953 | In service; not. In com- 
mission. 
| Skipjack__... . : _.....| SSN 585....]| May 20, 1956 ee. 
Triton__.... ......-| SSRN :586...).-...do .-....- Do. 
| Swordfish ____| Portsmouth Naval | SSN 579_.__| Jan. 25, 1956 Do. 
Shipyard. 
Sea Dragon..|.....do ee ; _...| SSN 584._..| June 20, 1956 Do. 
Sargo........| Mare Island Naval | SSN 583_...| Feb. 21, 1956 Do. 
Shipyard. | 
..| Skate........| Electric Boat ed SSN 578....| July 21, 1955 Do. 
| Halibut ..| Mare Island Naval | SSGN 587...) May 13,1957 | Design work underway 
| | Shipyard. | but no construction 
yet started. 
.do | SSN 588.... (4) | Do. 
| Ingalls Shipbuilding -| SSN 500....! (4) Do. 
do we .--.| SSN 6@2_.-- (4) Do. 
| Electric Boat ; ..| SSN (*) Do 
| Newport News Ship- | SSN 590... (4) Do. 
building. | i 
Portsmouth Naval! SSN 5938_.-. (*) 
Shipyard. 














! 2 in service (but only 1 in commission). 

2? 6 keels laid and building. 

$7 subs: design work underway but no construction. 
Not established. 


Mr. Coxe. At least two. 

Secretary Tuomas. But there has been a lot of progress made in 
the dispersal of the production of it. 

Mr. Cotx. Very good. 

Mr. Price. Mr, Chairman / 

Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuairman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, give us the exact status now of the 
forrestal type carrier program : How many are in service, how many 
on the ways, and how many are planned, and so forth? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we have the Forrestal that is in active 
service: the Saratoga that is in active service, and then the anger 
that is in the process of construction, the /ndependence, then the Kztty 
/lawk; and the Constellation was in last year’s program 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is five. 

Secretary Tuomas. Five—no, there are six that have been 
nuthorized. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. There are six. 

In addition, there is a nuclear-powered carrier in the 1958 program. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And then we have how many to go? 

Secretary THomas. Well, we figure a plan of 12. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Twelve? 

Secretary Tuomas. Our overall plan for 1965 calls for 12 ¢ arriers, 
«of which—lI mean 15, of which 12 will be the Forrestal class, and 3 the 
Midway class. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is a conversion, the Midway class is a 
conversion / 
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Secretary Tuomas. Yes, the J/édway conversion with the C-11 
steam catapults, and the Mark 7 arresting gear, and the angled deck 
will take all of our modern planes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, there is a carrier in this year’s budget. 

Secretary Tuomas. There is a nuclear-powered carrier, and this is 
the first one in this year’s budget. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is the first one. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And every carrier from now on will be the nuclear- 
powered kind ? 

Secretary THomas. That will be our plan as of now. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, in the construction of destroyers, are you 
planning installation of any reactors in your nuclear destroyers? _ 

Secretary Tuomas. In last year’s program we had a guided missile 
nuclear-powered cruiser and we want to get that. 

We are working on the design of a destroyer with nuclear power 
but we want to get the cruiser in operation first and see what we learn 
out of that before we make 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is coming, in other words. 

Secretary THomas. That is coming. That was in last year. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, Mr. Secretary, in your statement, which in 
my opinion was a masterpiece yesterday, you mentioned the capabil- 
ities of the Russian submarine and you indicated our east and west 
coast both were vulnerable from the standpoint of attack. What are 
we doing to close that apparent gap that exists in our security # 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think we are doing a lot. Of course, 
we are doing a lot in very advanced antisubmarine techniques. 

I made a statement last summer that we had a new antisubmarine 
weapon that I thought would revolutionize submarine warfare. I 
would be glad to tell you about that in executive session. But I would 
say that we are making—of course, we have accepted that as one 
of our major problems and worked on it as one of our major problems. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That subject may be discussed in executive session ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, one more question and this is final. I think 
this could be directed at Admiral Holloway. What success have we 
had in encouraging reenlistments, both as it applies to the first 4 years 
as well as the second and third enlistments ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Van Zandt, the career man, second and 
third, is leveling off at about 90 percent, which is very, very good. 

Mr. Van Zanovr. 90 percent. Now, how does that compare with 
previous years ¢ 

Admiral Hotztoway. It is much better than it was the 2 years before. 

The first cruise reenlistment is up from a low of 2 years ago of 4 
percent to about 15 percent, which is not yet as high as we want it, 
and as we hope to get it. We want a minimum of 25 percent first 
cruise reenlistment. 

Secretary Tuomas. If I can speak to that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Your legislation has been very helpful on that. 

Admiral Hottoway. Exceedingly. 

Secretary THomas. In 1954 it went down to almost 4 percent. That 
was an alltime low. And then in 1955, with the career incentive, it 
went up to12. And then the early part of 1956 it went back to 9. And 
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then after the benefit legislation, in 1956, it has gone back to 13-15 
percent. 
Then our career enlistments were down to a low of 50 percent. 
They are now 90 percent, roughly. And our overall enlistments, which 
will give you a pretty good 
Mr. Kitpay. The career enlistments have gotten how high? I 
didn’t hear you. 

Secretary THomas. 90 percent. 

The overall enlistments in 1954 were down to 141% percent, and then 
in 1956 they were up to 321% percent. And then in July of this year 
they were 1314. Since then they have been about 401% percent. So 
they have gone from 1414 to over 40, which I would say is very good. 

Mr. Van Zanor. Is it my understanding that the Departments will 
make further recommendations to the Congress for additional im- 
provements in this career incentive program ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes; and the legislation has been very helpful 
in the program. As I say it has gone from 141% overall enlistments 
to over 40. 

Mr. Kivpay. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Surely. 

Mr. Kitvay. You wouldn’t want it any higher than 90 percent, 
would you? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. A little higher than you would like to go now? 

Secretary Tuomas. W ell, it has recently dipped down to 85 percent 
which is high enough. That is plenty high. 

Mr. Krrpay. What would be ideal? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, Mr. Kilday, I think the ideal would be 
about 30 percent first cruise and around, say, 80 to 85 percent, second, 
third, and fourth cruise. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. So we have work to do in the field of the first 
enlistment. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is right. 

Secretary THomas. First enlistment very definitely. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Build it up from 15, where it is today, to about 30. 

Admiral Hottoway. To about 30 or a minimum of 25. 

The Cuarrman. Now, members of the committee, any further 
questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Price. I would like to ask him one, just to clarify the sub- 
marine. Will the fiscal 1958 budget call for any conventional sub- 
marines ¢ 

Secretary THomas. No; it does not. 

The Cuasrman. Now, members of the committee, Admiral Burke 
has been abie to return. Any questions to Admiral Burke? 

Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t want to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like the Secretary to give me a report—and he can do it pri- 

vately. He doesn’t have to take up the time of the committee. A, 
report on the construction on the New Iberia Base in south Louisiana, 
and also specifically in reference to the interference if any with that 
municipal airport down there that I questioned ev erybody about when 
it came up. I would like to know what progress is being made. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


New Iberia.—$26.8 million was authorized and funded in the fiscal year 1956 
program for land acquisition and construction. All land has been acquired and 
construction contracts are now being let. All fiscal year 1956 funds should be 
obligated by April 1957. 

Enclosure (2) sets forth the Navy policy of not furnishing replacement air- 
fields for civilian fields taken over by the Navy. The Department of Commerce 
has delayed approval of New Iberia by the Airspace Panel of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee because of this question of a replacement field ; however, Mr. Pyle 
recently indicated that they would approve New Iberia when the Navy shows 
clear title to the municipal field. Arrangements have been made to allow civilian 
use of the field during construction as far as practicable considering safety and 
no interference with the construction. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

If not 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Admiral Burke, I was very interested and thought you 
made a very fine statement. It also applies to the Secretary and Gen- 
eral Pate. 

But one matter that you went into that I wanted to question about 
and didn’t have time yesterday and that is regarding the buildup of 
Russian submarines. Did I undersand you to say that apparently 
most of their naval buildup is in submarines ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They have a big buildup also in destroy- 
ers and motor torpedo boats and smaller craft for defense—for opera- 
tions in the European-Asiatic waters. 

But they have a tremendous buildup in submarines, of course. 

Mr. Bray. Did I understand you to say that their naval buildup was 
such as you would normally expect if they were trying to deny the 
enemy to their waters / 

Admiral Burke. Into the waters around Eurasia, sir 

Mr. Bray. Around Eurasia? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And they do not have carriers and the larger type of 
ships that would normally be used in amphibious operation against 
another country / 

Admiral-Burxe. They do not have carriers, sir. They have a con- 
siderable number of cruisers, but they are not now building, so far as 
we know, any more cruisers. 

Mr. Bray. Now, if the United States would spend all of our naval 
appropriations or most of it for submarines, we could have an enor- 
mous submarine fleet. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: but the mission of the United States and 
the mission of Russia are entirely different. The United States must 
project its military power overseas, into Eurasia, in order to win a war. 
So we must control the seas and control] all the shipping on the seas. 
What Russia has to do is deny us the use of the seas. It is a negative 
attitude as far as Russia is concerned. If she can prevent us from 

using the seas she can isolate us from our allies, isolate us from our 
forces overseas, isolate us from our bases, prevent the shipment of 
raw materials into this country, the export of finished products out 
of this country in time of war, and for that purpose she needs large 
submarine forces. She is correct as far as her aim in building subma- 
rines. What we need are adequate submarine forces, but primarily 
to defeat the submarine menace we need antisubmarine forces and 
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other forces which are necessary td control the seas against all the 
threats that Russia could bring to bear against us. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I asked that question, Admiral, is that I 
fear some are unjustly critical of the Navy in that they are not match- 
ing Russia ship by ship. 

What I wanted to bring out was that if we wanted to throw all, 
two-thirds or three-fourths of our money we are spending for ship- 
ping, we could at the present. time match them in the number of 
submarines. But I realize it wouldn't be to our advantage. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, Take in the amount of steel alone. I 
would like to correct, these figures because they may not be exactly 
accurate. I am giving them from memory, I think in 1955 the 
U.S. S. R. put something like 280,000 tons of ‘steel into shipping, It is 
in that area, The United States—I mean into naval vessels. 

The United States, I think, put 180,000 tons of steel. That is just 
raw steel. That is a good indication of the relative effort that they 
are making, 

Mr. Bray. Then you believe that we should build niere submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I believe that what we need to build is a 
balaneed force which we are building here. What we need to build 
are all the naval forces which will be required to maintain control of 
the seas, which means against submarines, against the air, that will 
be brought to bear against us, and against mines and all the threats 
which will, be thrown : against us, 

Mr. Bray. Then do you believe that we are building a well-balanced 
naval force to meet our needs ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Any further questions by any member? 

Mr. Pricer. Just one on that. point. 

Admiral Burke, do you look upon the submarine entirely as a 
defense weapon é 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir; no, sir, A submarine, like most naval 
weapons, is both offensive and defensive, sir, 

Mr. Price: Well, couldn’t the Russians also use theirs, exploit theirs 
for offensive purposes ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and I aim sure they will. 

Mr, Bray. What do you make of their construction and use of 
guided missile submarines / 

Admiral Burke. I am sure that they are very much interested in 
that. I am sure that they have the « ‘apability of putting guided mis- 
siles in submarines because we have done it a long time ago, and the 
Germans ran a good many experiments on that, too. 

The danger of submarine missiles, guided missiles is great. The 
way to def end against submarine launched missiles is to defeat the 
submarine. And by doing that you must destroy their submarine 
bases, then destroy the submarines as they are en route from their 
bases which we will do by mines, by killer submarines lying off their 
bases, and then on the route of the submarine from their “bases be yond 
the local waters to their point of attack, which we will do by patrol 
aircraft, by our own submarines on barrier, by hunter-killer forces 
which are composed of CVS’s, and a support carrier, which will have 
in it both antisubmarine heavier than air—I mean antisubmarine fixed 
wing aircraft and helicopters and that hunter-killer force also has 
destroyers. Then the final protection as the enemy submarine comes 





further toward this coast: we will have various devices such as patrol 
aircraft and other devices to pick up the enemy submarines and they 
will be attacked with patrol air and with forces from this coast, forces 
on our side. 

The Carman. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Admiral, I notice in your remarks yesterday that 
you have advocated that one carrier would be built each year until you 
reached a certain quota. Now, how are these carriers going to stand 
up against.that fleet of Russian submarines that you are talking about ? 

Admiral Burke. The carriers will do right well. And the reason 
why is because a carrier is moving fast. Even our modern subma- 
rines, even our nuclear-powered submarines have to get into position 
to attack. It is easier the more power you have. But for a conven- 
tional submarine, a carrier in an attack formation—it is quite difficult 
for a submarine to get into position and to attack. 

Now, in addition to that, all of our carrier task forces have with 
them a good escort—they have good destroyers which will detect sub- 
marines at considerable 1 range and will be able to kill submarines. But 
the main—submarine warfare is not a method of warfare in which 
there is just one method of killing. You have to use many methods. 
And it is a war of attrition, a war of getting one submarine at a time 
and breaking him down. And to do that you have—we use our 
carriers in antisubmarine warfare to destroy their bases, to destroy 
their overhaul facilities, to destroy the facilities that support sub- 
marines. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, wouldn’t land-based planes with heavier loads 
be more effective than lighter planes flying off-a carrier for actual 
bombardment ? 

For nee now, you are talking about destroying a submarine pit 
of the U. S. S. R. Wouldn’t it be much easier to launch a land- 
based plane or planes than to have a carrier sitting out there in the 

water that you were going to have to protect from submarine attacks 
and the possibility of one being sunk would make a terrific loss. 

Admiral Burxr. The possibility is there. The probability is not 
great, sir. 

The Carman. Well, it is an idea to have both. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am not saying that we shouldn't have both. But 
I just want to be able to make the comparison. 

Admiral Burke. The attack aircraft of the Navy carry a terrifice— 
can carry a terrific load. 

The weapons that they can carry can destroy submarine bases as 
well as any other—as well as the weapon ¢: arried by any other means. 
Carrier air is not expensive air. It is not only used—carrier air is 
not only used to destroy submarine bases, but it is used for many, many 
purposes. The destruction of submarine bases is one. And the 
strength of naval power is that it is versatile. It has many different 
uses. One of them is the destruction of submarine bases. 

Mr. Parrrerson. Of course, I premised my questions on articles that 
Lhave read written by naval officers who disputed the fact of the power 
of the carrier. 

Admiral Burke. Naval officers, sir? [Laughter.] I would like to 
know who heis. [ Laughter. | 
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Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I had better qualify my statement 
there and say former naval officers. {Further laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser? Any questions? 

Mr. Gusser. Admiral, would you guess that judging from the pres- 
ent er op of the Russians of building submarines rather than car- 
riers, that nevertheless they are still trying to build up their offensive 
potential rather than their defensive potential and that offensive po- 
tential is primarily for a continental or Eurasian offensive rather than 
intercontinental? Is that a true statement ? 

Admiral Burke. It might be, sir; because I don’t think anybody 
knows. I doubt if even the Russians know that for sure. 

What they will do will,be to build wp in increments that is most 
unportant. If they can separate Europe and Asia from the United 
States support, if they can by any means, political means, economic 
means, or other means; if they can do that, they will have taken over 
control of a large part of the world, all the pact of the world except the 
Western Hemisphere. They will build weapons of all sorts, not only 
naval weapons but of all sorts te accomplish that. That is what they 
are doing with their navy. 

Now, in war they probe, or you probe, and when you find a weakness, 
you will throw your forces into that weakness and capitalize on the 
weakness of the enemy; that is what they will do, too. 

If they find that there is a weakness and that they can use their 
power that they have designed for several purposes and not just one 
purpose, if they find they can use that power to their advantage m a 
way which they have not previously planned, they will do that. 

Mr. Gupser. In other words, we should not interpret the lack of the 
building of carriers by. the Russians as any guarantee that there would 
not be an offensive waged against their continent ! 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Carman. Mr. Van Zandt, 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Admiral, is it not true that there is a weakness in 
Russia’s military setup from the standpoint of shipbuilding, that 
they have not been able to expand their shipbuilding capabilities to 
meet their overall need? 

Admiral Burke. That has been true, sir. 

They have purchased a tremendous number of merchant ships from 
the Western Hemisphere. They are doing less of that now. They 
are building more of their merchantmen. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. How about the repair of their merchantmen, are 
they farming it out to foreign countries ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Psrrerson. How many carriers do they have? 

Admiral Burke. They don’t have any carriers. They don’t need 
any. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, what shipbuilding facilities they 
do have they are employing for the construction of military ships, 
primarily ? 

Admiral Burke. That has been true, 
Primarily, yes, sir, they have been shifting. 
Mr. Parrerson. Why don’t they need any, Admiral ? 
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Admiral Burke. Because they are fighting a war to deny us the 
use of the seas. They do not have to use the seas to win the war. If 
they can prevent us from getting support to our allies, if they can 
prevent us from supporting our forces overseas, if they ean’ isdlate 
the United States from all the rest of the world, they will have won 
the war. We will be in isolation. They will have gained control over 
Europe and Asia and Africa. By doing that—in order to do that they 
need to prevent the United States and our allies from using the seas. 
Now, there are other reasons, too. 

If they wanted to take over the United States, to make landings 
on the United States, they would build carriers. Carriers—it is a 
difficult technique to learn. It is complicated. It takes a lot of skill. 
In building a navy—the Russians, in recent history, have never had 
a great navy. 

They are building a navy now, and they are building it from the 
ground up. 

Now, ‘sometime they may decide that they do want to land forces 
over here, they do want to use the seas for their own purposes, they 
do want to come over to the Western Hemisphere, and that day they 
will start building carriers. 

The Cuamman. Now 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsrpap. I believe the total manpower of the Navy is 675,000? 

Admire! Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wixsreap. What is the manpower of aviation for the Navy? 
Do you have those figures ? 

Admiral Burke. It is about 50 percent, sir. 

Mr. Winstrap. About 50 percent. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I can’t let this opportunity 
pass without expressing ‘to you my appreciation for the alte and effi- 
cient and outstanding manner in which you have filled the difficult 
assignment as Secretary of the Navy. We are glad always to have 
you here. 

I eertainly want to the record to show those sentiments that I have 
just expressed. 

Admiral Burke, I want to compliment you on the magnificent 
statement you submitted to the committee yesterday. I trust that 
the country will have an opportunity to read it and dissect it, and 
get the important points you developed. The same thing with 
reference to General Pate. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you very ‘much. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Pare. Thank ‘you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, members of the committee, we have the Seere- 
tary of the Air Force and his able assistant, General Twining. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the committee will be glad for you to submit 
any statement you desire and see fit to do so. I trust you will be 
permitted to make your statement without interruption. Then we 
will ask General Twining to make his statement, at which time the 
committee will ask questions. 
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And if we are unable to finish today, we will continue tomorrow. 

Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Quaries. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure for 
me to appear before you. Since Air Force programs, plans, and 
problems were discussed with your committee a year ago, many sig- 
uificant events have transpired throughout the world. 

The revolutionary movements in eastern Europe have clearly dem- 
onstrated the instability and dangers inherent in Soviet. dominance 
over the satellite nations. These, together with the significant hap- 
penings in the Middle East, have made it crystal clear that we were 
und are correct in our often-stated belief that if global war is to be 
averted we must have in being great military strength capable of 
exerting a constant deterrent to Communist exploitation of their mili- 
tary might. 

In discussing the posture of the Air Force I will discuss our present 
position and our plans for the fiscal year ahead. In evaluating our 
position I am anxious to relate it to our overriding and all-important 
product and objective—combat capability. 

This capability is the only real measure of our military position 
and of our management success in converting the billions of dollars 
which the Congress appropriates into effective military strength. 

I can state without reservation that our present retaliatory deter- 
rent force is much more powerful than it was a year age. The forces 
we forecast in the immediate future will rapidly increase in power 
und effectiveness. In basic terms this means that the Air Force can 
deliver tremendously greater firepower on more targets more quickly 
und more accurately than ever before. 

Our air-defense forces have progressed in a similar manner. Dur- 
ing the past year they have been modernized, strengthened, and im- 
proved, with better weapons and more effective control and warning 
facilities. Their firepower and ability to destroy attacking aircraft 
is being increased manyfold. 

This combination of retaliatory strike forces and air-defense forces 
forms a deterrent that is effective. 

The budget estimates for fiscal 1958 will, in my opinion, provide 
the Air Force with the funds required to maintain that deterrent 
strength, and to improve its effectiveness. 

Last year, 1 forecast to you that our fiscal year 1958 budget would 
have to be increased over the fiscal year 1957 budget estimates. This 
was due in part to the fact that, in preparing the 1957 budget esti- 
mates, we took advantage of certain one-shot savings, such as reducing 
the aircraft procurement lead times. 

These additional needs have been met in part by the amendment 
to the President's budget—$376.5 million—requested by the President 
last year, in part by the $900 million which the Congress appropriated 
heyond the President’s request, and finally by the fact that the present 
appropriation request is about a billion dollars higher than the orig- 
inal request last year. 

In deseribing the Air Force which this budget will provide, ! again 
«mphasize it must be measured in terms of combat capability—the 
ubility to quickly and successfully locate, attack, and destroy enemy 
forces and facilities on the ground and in the air. Numbers of air- 
‘raft and units are at best only a partial indication of capability. 
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As I stated previously, this capability has increased substantially 
during the past year, and under this budget will continue to increase 
during the next year. Our advance in Air Force posture has been 
made possible by marked progress and improvements in many fields, 
including: (1) Increased stockpiles of more powerful and more diver- 
sified a hi weapons; (2) more modern and reliable delivery sys- 
tems; (3) more efficient and effective deployment and dispersal of 
weapons and units; (4) improved warning systems; (5) advances in 
support and logistic systems; (6) increased training and experience 
of personnel; and (7) a productive and aggressive program of re- 
search and development. 

To all of these should be added the substantial contributions of our 
other services and the forces of our allies. 

On the basis of the criteria I have just discussed, we have made 
numerous adjustments in our force structure to take full advantage 
of technical advances. We are eliminating some equipments and units 
in favor of others which provide more national defense per dollar. 
T will discuss these in more detail and relate them to our dollar esti- 
mates. 

SIZE AND STRUCTURE OF THE AIR FORCE 


It will be recalled that, in terms of units, the Air Force objective, 
established in 1953, has been to build up to 137 combat wings. A year 
ago, we expected to reach that objective by the end of the current 
fiscal year, that is by June 30, 1957. 

While we will have a force of 137 wings next June, this force conten 
changes as compared with the program we discussed last ye Five 
fighter wings scheduled for completion in fiscal year 1957 will not be 
completed, so at the end of this year we will have on board 132 of the 
137 wings in the previous schedule. The aircraft made available by 
this program change will be used to modernize units of the his Reserve 
forces earlier than originally planned. 

On the other hand, four troop-carrier assault wings are becoming 
combat-ready this year and will be added to the major combat forces. 
In addition, our first combat-ready tactical missile wing equipped with 
the Matador will be added to our force structure, for a year-end total 
of 137 wings. 

In fiscal year 1958, we propose to reduce the force to 128 wings, by 
dropping 5 strategic fighter wings, 1 tactical bomb wing, and 3 fighter 
bomb wings. These changes are not arbitrary but stem from a thor- 
ough review of the task to be accomplished and the means at our 
dispose al to get the job done. 

Dropping the strategic fighter wings in this time period does not 
materially affect the capability of our strategic forces. Strategic 

fighters were designed primarily to aid the strategic bomber force in 
penetr ating enemy defenses and protecting the slower B-36. Since 
the majority of the B-36’s will be retired, these fighters are eliminated 
in favor of higher priority forces in the fiscal year 1958 structure. 

The air-defense wings remain at 32 at end of fiscal year 1958. There 
is at the same time a significant change in the composition of the 
manned interceptor units. 

Modernization of our manned interceptors will continue by conver- 
sion to the supersonic Century series aircraft. Century series aircraft 
afford a very substantial increase in our defensive capability. In addi- 
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tion, important progress is being made in the unmanned or missile ele- 
ment of our air-defense force. 

Our tactical forces are decreasing in numbers of wings, but I believe 
this reduction must be examined in the light of several factors : 

First, we are replacing older subsonic aircraft with supersonic air- 
craft. By the end of fiscal year 1958 our tactical fighter bomb and day- 
fighter wings will be completely equipped with supersonic Century 
series aircraft. 

A second major factor is that the Army has devoted substantial re- 
sources and effort in developing a family of missiles to provide its own 
tavtical support in the battlearea. Army.missjle units will reduce its 
requirements for close support by fighter bombers. 

A third important factor is that our allies have greatly mereased 
their forces and capabilities in the tactical field and are now able to 
accept greater responsibilities. 

Our airlift forces are dictated by wartime airhft requirements. We 
believe that our programed airlift forces, which include the Military 
Air Transport Service, our troop-carrier units, and aircraft of the 
Civil Reserve air fleet, are adequate to meet our essential wartime 
airlift requirements both in transportation of priority cargo and per- 
sonnel and support of airborne assault operations. 

Military and civilian manpower ceilings are lowered under this new 
program. In place of the previously planned 967,000 military on board 
by end of fiscal year 1958, we now plan to level at 925,000. 

On the other hand, we have a planned goal of 341,000 direct-hire 
civilians*on board by’ end of fiscal year 1958 in contrast with a pre- 
viously planned goal of 333,000. In the aggregate, however, these 
new ceilings represent a reduction of 34,000 spaces below our last 
look at fiseal year 1958. 

While these ceilings will present management difficulties, I am 
hopeful that our continuing reviews and adjustments of manpower 
will permit us to balance our personnel strength against changing 
requirements. We intend to exert a major effort to insure that these 
ceilings do not impair our overall combat effectiveness. I am confi- 
dent: we can meet our objectives if we can increase the retention rate 
of our highly trained officers and airmen. 

Significant improvement has already been noted as a result of career 
incentive legislation enacted in recent years. In spite of this, high 
personnel turnover, particularly of our skilled personnel, wastes many 
millions of dollars and denies us use of thousands of personnel who 
are in training or in our rotation and reassignment pipelines. 

The Secretary of Defense is now studying recommendations of his 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation, 
the so-called Cordiner Committee. Any legislative recommendations 
growing out of the work of this C ommittee respecting personnel pol- 
icies and compensation systems of the military services will be pre- 
sented at a later date. 


ATRCRAFT PRODUCTION 







Turning now to our production picture, I would like to bring you 
up to date, first, on the strategic bomber situation. 

We are still providing for 11 wings of B-52’s, with 45 bombers per 
wing, plus spares and attrition. 
S6H066 
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On the fighter side, we stated last year that we were accelerating 
eertain of our fighter programs. T his, we are doing with respect to 
the F-102 series. Because of major configuration changes consisting 
of new engines and fire-control systems, the F-102B has been redesig- 
nated the F—106. 

Single as well as dual-place interceptor fighter versions are being 
procured in order to equip our squadrons. However, the other Century 
series models have required the solution of more engineering problems 
than we anticipated. 

We felt it prudent, therefore, not to accelerate to the degree origi- 
nally contemplated in order to incorporate engineering fixes on a 
greater number of production aircraft. This is economical of both 
time and money in that it minimizes costly retrofit programs. As we 
have solved our engineering problems, we have actually improved the 
performance and reliability of these fighters. 

The F-101B program has been reduced, and its production buildup 
slowed down for incorporation of engineering changes developed from 
flight tests, as well as the incorpor ation of an improved engine in the 
majority of production aircraft. 





















MISSILES 







The Air Force ballistic missile development programs, which are 
on a highly accelerated basis, are still essentially on the schedule estab- 
lished over a year ago for their early development. 

The Air Force developed Falcon and Navy developed Sidewinder 
series of guided aircraft rockets are in quantity production with 
planned increases provided for in the fiscal year 1958 budget. 

As a result of the clarification of roles and missions announced by 
the Secretary of Defense in a memorandum dated November 26, 1! 56, 
copies of which were furnished this committee, the land-b: ased. Talos 
missile, currently a responsibility of the Air Force, will be transferred 
to the Army effective July 1, 1957, since the Army has been assigned 
responsibility for development, procurement, and manning of land- 
based surface-to-air missile systems for point defense. 

The Air Force was assigned similar responsibilities with respect to 
land-based surface-to-air systems for area defense. Currently, the 
missile system in this c: itegory is the Bomare and Air Force develop- 
ment of this missile system is continuing. 























RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 









The fiscal year 1958 budget for research and development will pro- 
vide for basically the same fiscal level of technical programs as in 
prior years, 

In the research and development appropriation, we accomplish the 
basic research studies, engineering, and investigation of the feasibility 
of certain projects. All these things contribute to state-of-the-art 
work and advancements in technology. If these investigations con- 
clude that a new item will provide improv ed operational capability, 
we then proceed to the hardware stage of development, which is accom- 
plished from funds available in the production appropriations. 

In fiscal year 1957, we requested $610 million for research and devel- 
opment, and the Congress appropriated $710 million for the fiscal 
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year. The additional $100 million has been programed for imple- 
mentation of various priority technical projects to be accomplished 
during fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 

The $661 million for fiscal year 1958 basically provides the same 
level of technical programing which has been established in prior 
fiscal years, with aiditiopeligncunte required for the ballistic missile 
program and for normal increases in the opetations and management 
program of this appropriation. 


COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS 



































SAGE, our semiautomatic ground environment, system, which oper- 
ates as a computing and control facility, is essential. to control our 
advanced air defense weapons against multiple targets. 

Technological advances in missiles, aireraft, speeds, and altitudes, 
and the requirement for instant, accurate reaction against high-per- 
formance incoming targets have had a tremendous impact on our con- 
trol systems. We are pushing the development and testing of SAGE 
as well as improved radars which are the main data-gathering sources 
feeding inputs into thissystem. 

The building of a SAGE system for continental United States is 
advancing on essentially the same schedule that we presented last 
year. This schedule provides for holding production of. SAGK 
computers to the current rate and accelerating such production only 
ufter results from the SAGE experimental subsector tests are properly 
evaluated. 

In any program of this magnitude, technical problems are bound 
to arise. Solutions to these problems are being found and the imple- 
mentation of the SAGE program is proceeding in a generally satis- 
factory manner. 

As this committee is aware, the Distant Early Warning or DEW 
‘Line has been under construction for the past several years. The 
main portion of the line is now nearing completion and will meet 
its scheduled operational date. Eastern and western extensions to 
the main line are programed and partly funded. This system is 
designed to provide a longer warning time which is so vital to timely 
launching of our retaliatory and air defense forces. 

Communications and electronics equipment will continue as a sig- 
nificant part of our Air Force budget. All of our first line weapon 
systems place ever-increasing reliance on electronics, and our com- 
munications-electronic environment, both on the ground and in the 
air, becomes increasingly more complex and expensive. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 











Last year, I anticipated that expenditures for military construc- 
{ion would have to be maintained at at least $1 billion to $1.2 billion 
per year for some years to come. 

I consider that projection still valid, in view of the high cost of 
facilities and the existing deficiencies in our base structure. 

As in previous years, the bulk of the funds estimated for fiscal 
year 1958 is for application to high priority operational programs 
with but a minimum for base support facilities. We must have these 
funds if we are to provide essential facilities for our strategic force, 
tir defense system, missile systems, and important support facilities. 
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Progress in title VIII family housing has not been up to our expec- 
tations of a year ago, due initially to complexities of the new pro- 
gram and more recently to contracting problems resulting from non- 
availability of construction loans. 

Regardless of these problems, we are still encouraged by the pros- 
pects offered by title VIII authority. Three projects are now under 
construction, and one of these is now being occupied. By the end of 
fiscal year 1958 we estimate that approximately 54,000 of the presently 
estimated 61,000-unit program will have been contracted for, and 
23,000 will be ready for occupancy. <A successful conclusion of the 
program will be most beneficial to the Air Force and will have a defi- 
nite bearing upon the retention of personnel. 

In oversea areas the combination of rental guarantee, surplus com- 
modity and appropriated fund housing should provide 14,000 units 
constructed or under contract by end fiscal year 1958. That would 
satisfy about half of the housing deficiency for eligible personnel in 
oversea areas and leave approximately 16,500 units for future years’ 
programs. 

Another problem confronting us in the area of family housing is 
the acquisition of Wherry housing. Where it is in the best interest 
of the Government, the policy of the Air Force is to acquire all of 
these projects as rapidly as possible. Actions necessary to accomplish 
these acquisitions have been initiated, with emphasis on those projects 
where title VIII housing is being constructed. 


MILITARY FERSON NEL 


As to personnel, we have advised this committee and others during 
the past few years of our serious retention problem, which remains 
the principal problem affecting the ready combat capability of the 
Air Force. 

The Congress has done much, through the enactment of beneficial 
legislation, to alleviate the problem. The Air Force has continuously 
explored feasible means within its power to attract and retain the 
skilled and experienced personnel we need. These dual efforts have 
resulted in increased reenlistment rates from the low experienced in 
1955. 

It must be noted, however, thatthe increase in the overall rate, 
gratifying though it is, does tend to obscure the fact that we are still 
losing, in unacceptable numbers, the people in the skills so necessary 
to operate and maintain our modern weapons. r 

These losses of young officers and highly skilled, expensively trained 
airmen not only degrade our combat effectiveness, but also represent 
a tremendous expense in procuring and training and then losing the 
bulk of our skilled technicians every few years. 


ATR RESERVE FORCES 


The Air Force Reserve Forces complete the balance of our forces 
available in the event of mobilization. The programs for the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve are still in a growth stage. 

We are endeavoring to provide their necessary development in logi- 
cal increments, keeping personnel, equipment, and facilities in balance. 

As we increase the numbers of trained personnel, provide more 
modern equipment, and build up facilities and bases for training, we 
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are moving toward an improved: measure of effectiveness. in these 
organizations. Accordingly, this coming fiscal year should again 
reflect a substantial increase in the potential of these components. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


In the past year, we have reevaluated our position and reexamined 
our Air Force Reserve to assure that we would attain the proper 
requirements in the light of current mobilization plans. We then 
screened from our program those skills and units not required to meet 
these plans. 

As a result, the personnel expansion originally contemplated did 
not mater ialize: however, we have achieved a firmer base and a more 
realistic position from which to move forward. We are now proceed- 
ing on this basis. 

By end of fiscal year 1958, the Air Force Reserve will have 24 
wings, consisting of i8 troop-carrier and 6 fighter-bomber wings. This 
represents a conversion during fiscal year 1958 of 2 tactical-bomber 
wings and 3 fighter-bomber wings, to troop-carrier wings and is in 
keeping with our current mobilization plans. 

We estimate that all of our individual Reserve training programs 
will reflect a modest expansion of approximately 10,000 officers and 
airmen. 

An increase of flying hours in consonance with a growth of pilot 
strength will enhance the total combat potential of the Air Force 
Reserve. As a companion expansion, we are able to provide an in- 
«rease im numbers of aircraft as well as a greater degree of moderniza- 
tion with F-86H’s and C-—119s. 

The increase in number of facilities will also i improve the posture 
of our Reserve forces as a ready and effective instrument of airpower. 
A basic adjunct to all of these efforts is the stress on quality of skills 
to conform with a modern Air Force. 

In addition, we are using the provisions of section 262 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1955 to meet our requirements for the lower 
skill grades in our reserve units. 

We are planning to enlist in the Reserve units during fiscal year 
1958, under the 6-month program, 3,600 airmen in the 17-1814-year 
age group. Every indication to date reflects that this program can 
be attained. Training will include both basic and technical training. 

With a firmer base and an increase in numbers and quality of per- 
-onnel, modern aircraft, flying hours, facilities, and training, we can 
look forward to a greater effectiveness and potential power in the 
Air Force Reserve. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 





One of the significant elements of airpower in the United States 
is the Air National Guard. Organizationally, the Air National 
Guard by end of fiscal year 1958 will consist of 27 tactical wings and 
various support-type units. 

The tactical units will consist of 25 fighter interceptors and 2 tacti- 
cal reconnaissance wings. The fighter interceptor wings are an in- 
tegral part of our air defense forces. They are now “providing a 
daytime runway alert at 19 installations throughout the United States 
and in Hawaii. This is truly a re: uly reserve, a force in being. 
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During this year, and the coming year, we will continue the orderly 
development of the program for the Air National Guard. These 
fighter interceptor units are ‘receiving more and more all-weather 
interceptor aircraft. 

This fiscal year, we have introduced the F-86D’s and F-94C’s into 
the program. In the coming year, additional aircraft of these types 
will be provided. By the end of fiscal year 1958, the Air National 
Guard will attain 100 percent of the fighter-type aircraft authorized, 
which will represent an increase of approximately 350 aircraft. 

Personnel strength will increase by approximately 4,300 officers 
and airmen. This is a smaller growth than that of previous years, 
due to the decrease in the number of available vacancies. 

The flying hours will increase as we attain additional pilots. All of 
these interrelated elements of the program which will have a modest 
growth during fiscal year 1958 will increase combat capability and 
provide for a more effective Air National Guard. 

Despite this significant increase in all of the programs, the funds 
we are requesting for fiscal year 1958 represent only a slight increase 
above the amount available this year. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


I cannot stress too strongly the necessity for provision of adequate 
funds for operation and maintenance. This appropriation gives our 
materiel, personnel, and bases the current operating capability which 
is: instant combat effectiveness. 

Unfortunately, appropriations for operation and maintenance have 
not grown in the necessary proportions as compared with those for 
other purposes. 

In recognition of that fact, the Congress approved a substantial in- 
crease for the current fiscal year-as compared with fiscal year 1956. 
However, the continuing impact of requirements generated by activi- 
ties and programs financed by other appropriations, and the perennial 
problem of having to provide for unforeseen requirements, have us in 
difficulty in the current fiscal year. 

New capital i investment is inevitably followed by increased mainte- 
nance costs. It is poor economy to provide new aircraft, new mis- 
siles, and new facilities, and not provide the means to keep them 
operating. 

We will require again in fiscal year 1958 a substantially higher level 
of operation and maintenance funding. I can assure you that our re- 
quest is for an absolute minimum. I believe it can be made to sup- 
port our operations—but it will provide for no frills. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air 
Force is continuing to make substantial progress. It is today a much 
more powerful and effective force than it was a year ago. 

Under the President's budget for fiscal year 1958, we plan to con- 
tinue to modernize our forces and increase our effectiveness. 

With your continuing support and with careful management of 
our resources, I am confident that the Air Force will be able to respond 
promptly and decisively to any aggression or emergency. 

Thank you, very much. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, without asking you any questions right now—first, I want 
to compliment you on your statement. It isa very forceful statement. 
I am grateful that the committee has had this opportunity to receive 
it and that the country can have the information set forth in it. 

Now, we will ask General Twining to make his statement. And 
then we will ask questions of both you and the Secretary. 

Mr. Puiein. We only have 5 minutes. 

The CuarrMan. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Price. Tomorrow / 

The CHamman. Yes. 

You see, we are in a little jam—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. So, therefore, let’s take a recess until tomorrow 
morning, Mr. Secretary, at 10.0’clock. 

Secretary QuariEs. Tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Smakrv. Is it all right ? 

Secretary Quarves. Thank you, very much. 

The Carman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 11:38 o'clock a. m., the committee was adjourned, 
to be reconvened the following day, Friday, February 1, 1957, at 
10 a.m.) 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SOMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D, C., Friday, February 1, 1957. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Carl Vinson (chair 
man of the committee) presiding. 

The Cuairman. Now let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, before we continue the hearing I want 
to state that on yesterday I had a satisfactory hearing before the 
Rules Committee and on Monday when the rule comes up with ref- 
erence to giving the authority to issue subpenas and administer oaths, 
and make investigations by the full committee or by a subcommittee, 
everything has been worked out satisfactorily. The amendment that 
was offered in the Rules Committee will be stricken out. 

Now, members of the committee, yesterday when we recessed, Sec- 
retary Quarles was making a statement. Mr. Secretary, have you 
any further statement to add to what you said yesterday ? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I thought it might be helpful if I added to the information I gave 
the committee yesterday, a brief statement about our budget, just so 
that. it would be before you. 

The budget which we are asking for this year, that is, for fiscal 
1958, including our request for military construction as well as our 
regular appropriations, totals for the Air Force $17,746 million. 

This compares with a total appropriation last year including the 
sa million additional appropriated by the Congress of $17,706 
million. 

The CHairMan. $17,706 million; $40 million short? 

Secretary QuARLES. For the total appropriation last year; yes, sir. 

Now, just so you will have the whole picture—I know that all of 
this committee is thoroughly familiar with what goes on in this 
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budget-making process. Last May we made a flash estimate of our 
budget requirements for fiscal 1958, that came to $23,605 million. 

And last November, we made a considerably more detailed estimate 
in our attempt to arrive at a budget picture that came to $21,070 
million. 

Mr. Core. What did you call the first estimate? A flash estimate, 
a crash estimate, or what? I didn’t get the word. 

Secretary Quarues. I did use that word. 

Mr. Corr. Which, crash ? 

Secretary QuaRLeEs. Flash. 

Mr. Coxe. Flash. Very well. 

Secretary Quartes. This is Pentagonese for our first look at the 
budget that far ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. For 1958, you said it was $23 billion. 

Secretary Quartes. For 1958 we made an estimate at that time of 
$23,605 million; yes, Mr. Gavin. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, when you were sparring for posi- 
tion you asked for $23 billion ? 

{ Laughter. | 

Secretary Quaries. May I just avoid commenting on that, Mr. 
Chairman. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Gavin. At that pomt, Mr. Chairman, while we are on this 
subject, it was anticipated that we would have 137 wings for fiscal 
1957, although I note on page 4 of your statement here that you 
thought at the end of this year we will have on board 132 of the 137 
wings in the previous schedule. 

Well, we haven’t reached our objective of 137 wings for 1957. 
And you anticipated that in 1958 you might come in with a request 
for $23 billion. I wonder if you would extend one of those flash 
estimates up to 1960, to maintain the Air Force, say, in the year 1960. 
We only have 132 wings and we haven't reached 137. And you were 
once anticipating 23 billion for 1958. What would you give us as an 
estimate for 1960? 

Secretary Quartes. Our estimate of $23.6 billion last May for fiscal 
year 1958 was based on the continuation of the wing structure that 
we had been working on, the 137-wing structure. 

We have-at least for the continuation of it during that immediate 
period. Now, for some time we have contemplated there would be 
some reductions in the wing structure, in the full number of wings, 
as we get out into the 1960-61 period. Even when we were talking 
of budgets of that magnitude, we considered—— 

Mr. Gavry. Just a minute, will you? 

The Cuarmman,. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear him. 

The CuatrmMan. Just let him finish his statement. 

Mr. Gavin. I want him to proceed, but I can’t hear. 

Secretary Quartes. Excuse me, sir. 

I was saying 

Mr. Gavry. I think the gentleman is making a very important 
statement affecting the economy of the United States, when you are 
getting up to $23 billion and $25 billion, and we ought to listen to what 
the gentleman has to say. 

The Cuatrman. We will, if you will accord him the privilege to 
do so. 
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Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Secretary Quartes. I was saying: When we made this $23 billion, 
approximately, estimate last May, while we were contemplating con- 
tinuing the buildup to the 137 wings, looking further away we were 
also contemplating a somewhat lower wing structure in consideration 
of a numer of very important factors that affect this. The primary 
one perhaps is the great increase of the firepower per wing. 

A secondary one is the tendency of the Army to take over some 
part of its close support needs through its missile program. There 
are many other factors which had led us to believe that we should 
work toward a lower wing structure. 

However, just picking up the specific points that the Congressman 
has made, the plan that I did present to the committee yesterday did 

call for the completion this year of 132 of the 137 wings originally 
programed. 

It, called for our not completing the manning and equipping of 
these 5 wings to build up to the 137. We did, as I ‘reported, bring into 
the structure last year, or are bringing into it this year I really should 

say, the 4 additional assault troop carrier wings that are being com- 
pleted and 1 Matador wing that is being completed. 

So we are counting 137 combat wings, but they are not the combat 
wings that were programed. And this is in fact these five wings 
short of the program originally contemplated. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Secretary—— 

Mr. Gavin. Can I proceed ¢ 

The CuairmMan. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Gavin. We will all get time. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you stated that in May 1956 you : asked for $23 
billion and in November 1956 you asked for $21 billion, 

Secretary Quarues. I think, sir, that this is a complete summary 
statement of the situation. Of course, there are many adjustments 
that are made in this budget-making process. The principal change 
that was made in this case in cutting back from these higher figures, 
to the figure that I am talking about, that we are asking for at this 
time, the principal change was made in the procurement categories. 

I would suggest, if it ple ises the committee, that we hold that par- 
ticular point until we discuss the procurement categories in more 
detail. 

The Cuammman. Then the committee can understand that your first 
estimate was $23 billion, in round numbers, and later on in November 
1956 it was $21 billion, and you wound up with $17 billion; is that it? 

Secretary Quartes. $17.7 billion ; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Now, have you any further statement along that. line? 

Mr. Gavin. The question I asked hasn’t been answered yet, Mr. 
Chairman. The question I asked: If in 1958 we get up to 137 wings 
even though you cut back on the size of the wing, ‘what do you antici- 
pate your requirements will be to carry on your program after you 
have accomplished reaching 137 wings, say, by 1960; what do you 
think your estimate of the cost of operation of the Air Force in 1960 
would be. What do you estimate—you think—it would cost. to main- 
tain that? 

Secretary QuarLEs. To maintain and modernize and equip the Air 
Force, the way we visualize it needs to be maintained and equipped, 
Mr. Gavin, we estimate that it will require some moderate increases 
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m these coming years over our present level but not large increases 
over our present level. 

However, I should make it clear we do not contemplate even main- 
taining the 128 wings throughout this period. We believe a down- 
ward adjustment of wings-is indicated. 

Mr. Gavin. You don’t want to make an estimate of what you think 
it will cost to operate the Air Force in 1960? If it is going to cost 
$23 billion in 1958, what I am trying to arrive at is what do you think 
it will cost to operate in 1960? 

Secretary Quartes. I think I would be misleading the committee if 
I gave you a dollar number without a great deal more explanation, 
Mr. Gavin. 

The Cuarrman. Have you finished your statement / 

Secretary Quartes. I have, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, members of the committee, following the 
custom we have adopted now, I suggest we permit General Twining 
to make his statement, and then we will ask questions of both the 
Secretary and the General. 

General Twining ? 

General Twintne. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I am very happy to be here this morning before this 
committee to present the Air Force program. 

Secretary Quarles has given you a comprehensive picture of the Air 
Force program. 

In endorse Secretary Quarles’ statement that our present ret etaliator y; 
deterrent force is much more powerful than it was a year ago, and 
that our air-defense forces have progressed in a similar manner, I 
agree also that we will make further progress in the future. 

It is obvious, however, that we should not measure our progress 
solely in terms of how much more powerful our force is becoming each 
year. The true test is how it compares with the tasks it must perform 
and the i improvements in enemy potential. 

A precise answer to the question of how we measure up is impossible 
to determine short of actual war. However, the evaluations we have 
made prove to me that we must continue to improve our defenses and 
to protect and disperse our retaliatory force to give us the capability 
to survive an attack with enough left to retaliate effectiv ely. This is 
the indspensable quality of deterrence we must retain. 

In numbers of wings, the Air Force is reducing from 137 wings to 
128 by the end of fiscal year 1958. This is actually an overall elimi- 
nation of 14 wings from the fiscal year 1957 137-wing force you were 
briefed on last year. 

Four troop carrier assault groups previously listed as support 
forces are becoming operational in 1957. These are included as part 
of the 128-wing force. One Matador missile wing is also counted in 
the 128-wing program. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958 tactical air wings are reduced by 6. 
One wing of now obsolete B-45's, jet tactical bombers, will be retired. 
A wing of Matadors, now fully operational, continues as a part of 
our tactical forces. 

The Army’s growing missile capability will reduce its requirements 
for Air Force close combat support. Therefore, two fighter-bomber 
wings will be eliminated. Day fighter units are reduced three wings. 
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In the Air Defense Command fighter interceptor wings are re- 
duced by two that had been planned but not yet activated. 

The Strategic Air Command continues to improve its retaliatory 
capability. During the period, four more heavy bomber wings: will 
convert to B-52’s, so that by the end of fiseal year 1958 our B-36 wings 
will be down to 3 and our B-52 wings will be up to 8, with 45 planes 
in each wing. In 1958, jet tankers will add greatly to the range and 
flexibility of our jet pdenbey: 

Ultimately, we hope that about one third of our retaliatory force 
will, at all times, be standing by with planes and crews ready to roll 
down the runway and take off within minutes after a warning is 
received. 

Although 6 wings are being dropped from SAC, they are all fighter 
wings. These units existed primarily to assist the slower B-36’s in 
reaching their targets, and are eliminated in favor of higher priority 
forces. 

The 128-wing Air Force I have discussed will continue to be backed 
up by the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. These fine 
organizations are becoming more valuable to our national defense 
every year. Their combat capability is continually increasing and 
they are an integral part of the combat strength we would have to 
rely upon in war. 

Our goal for the Reserves, ‘as it is for the Regular force, is instant 
readiness. 

As I have said, I have no doubt the 128-wing force will have far 
greater striking power than the 137-wing force we had planned earlier. 
I want to make clear that the better performance expected of our new 
equipment and the increased power planned in new weapons had 
already indicated to us that a reduction in the number of Air Force 
combat wings was feasible and we proceeded to plan some reduction 
without regard to the budgetary pressures. 

The greatest problem we face in our effort to build a more effective 
force, is retention of skilled and experienced personnel. We owe the 
Congress a very great vote of thanks for the measures already enacted 
to improve this vital area. 

Our reenlistment record has improved as a result, but we are still 
losing our higher skilled, experienced people in large numbers. I 
have seen the preliminary findings of the Defense Department’s 
Cordiner Committee. Measures of the type they consider for pro- 
posal would, I am sure, help to solve this problem. Solving it would 
enable us to make marked increased in combat potential and our 
whole Defense Establishment would receive real dividends. 

In formulating the 1958 military program, the recommendations 
of the three services were given detailed study by the Secretary of 
Defense and the President. 

I would naturally feel more confident if the resources avaiable to 
the Air Force permitted more rapid modernization of aircraft and 
supporting equipment and a faster rate of improvement of our base 
and support system. However, I recognize that there is an element 
of risk inany military program. 

In his budget submission for fiscal year 1958, the President stated 
that he has given careful consideration to the many complex factors 
which enter into the development of a well-balanced military structure. 
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He also said that the defense programs and funds for their support 
as recommended in this budget provide a wise and reasonable degree 
of protection for the Nation. 

I accept this judgment and I support the force structure I have 
outlined. 

The Crareman. Thank you very much, General. 

If the committee will indulge me I would like to ask the General 
one or two questions that occur to me, on page 4and 5. I judge from 
your remarks on page 4—‘Naturally we would feel more confident if 
the resources available to the Air Force permitted more rapid mobili- 
zation of aircraft and supporting equipment and a faster rate of 
improvement of our base and support system. 

You feel like we should have a larger appropriation or a larger 
budget allowance than was given to you; is that correct / 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

Our force structure that we recommended came to 21.070 billion 
dollars. That I considered) the minimum essential for the Air Force. 

The Cuatrman. That is what you felt you needed. 

General Twrnrnc. That is what T submitted, yes, sir. 

The Carman. That is right, what you submitted, and that in your 
judgement would enable you to meet your military requirements ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, 

The CHarrman. And perform your military obligations that are 
imposed on you by statute. So you are going to be somewhat 
hampered for the lack of money ; is that it ? 

General Twrntrnc. We won’t modernize our aircraft as fast as we 
would like to. Our base structure will come along slower. 

Wecan do the job, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The budget consideration had nothing to do with 
going down to 128 wings. 

General Twintnc. No, sir, it did not. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

I think you make that very clear, that while we have 137 wings 
today we have more strength in the 128 than we would have had in 
the 137. 

General Twinine. Yes, sir, we will. I feel perfectly satisfied about 
the new wing structure for fiscal year 1958. 

The Cramman. “But I would natur: ally feel more confident if 
the resources available to the Air Force permitted more rapid modern- 
ization of aircraft and supporting equipment and a faster rate of im- 
provement of our bases and support system.” 

Elaborate on that just a little bit, General? How is this curtail- 
ment in the budget going to work out in reality ? 

General Twinine. The buying program for 1958, this program we 
are talking about today, gives us the airplanes for fiscal years 1959 and 
1960. So if we don’t buy them now we won't have them in 1959 and 
1960, so we won’t be able to modernize the force as rapidly as we 
planned. The biggest reduction was taken in the area of aircraft 
procurement. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I just want to ask 1 or 2 more questions. 
Now, I see from your statement that the B—52 is going to take the place 
of the B-36 in a period of time ? 

General Twintne. That is correct, 
The Cuamman. What are you going to do with the B36? 
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General Twintne. We have no use for the B-36’s, sir. 

We have tried every way possible to find further use for that air- 
plane, but the way it is built it is not adaptable for transport, and we 
just can’t use it for anything. 

It is a very expensive airplane to maintain. We feel it is best 
to just retire them. 

The Cuarrman, I yield to Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, could we find out, General, about how 
many B-36’s we have produced altogether and the approximate cost ? 

General TwrntNe. I think about 350. 

Mr. Arenps. If you don’t have the figures, maybe you can provide 
fhem later on. 

General Twrntne. Between 350 and 400 B-36’s were produced. 

The Cuarrman. And they cost around $7 million apiece. 

General Twintne. About three, I believe. 

The CuatrmMan. Three? Flyaway cost. 

General Twintnc. We will furnish that figure exactly for you, sir. 

(The information follows) : 

383 B-36’s were produced at an average unit flyaway cost of $3.766 million each. 
This cost does not include tnitial spares or modifications performed on these 
aircraft after they were delivered into the Air Force inventory. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, General, the B-36 never has really 
teen a satisfactory airplane? 

The Cuarrman. Now, I marked:this down—— 

Mr. Hess. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Kinpay. Did he answer that? 

Mr. Price. Let’s hear the answer. 

General Twryine. The B-36 was the finest heavy bomber in the 
world, up until the B-52. It could do its job and it can still do a good 
job. 

Mr. Arenps. The B-52 is going to be better. 

General Twtntnc. Much better; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman, I will get around to everybody. 

I just want to ask one more question. 

Reading further on this with reference to the present emergency—— 

Mr. Brooks. I will be back. 

The CuatrmMan. You state: 

He also said that the Defense Program and funds for their support as recom- 
inended by the budget provides for wise and reasonable degree of protection for 
‘the Nation. 

You were referring to the President, “he.” What do you say about 
the allotment of this money ? 

You were referring to the President there. 

Now, General, reading the last sentence and then IT am through: 

In his budget submission for 1958 the President stated that he had given care- 
ful consideration to the many complex factors which entered into the develop- 
ment of a well-balanced military structure. He also said that the defense pro- 


gram and funds for their support-as recommended in this budget provided a wise 
and a reasonable degree of protection for the Nation, 


Now, you quoted what the President says. 
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Now, what does General Twining say, is what I want to know. 
General Twinine. Well, 1 go on to say that I accept this judgment... 
The Cuamman. Oh, yes; we know that. [ Laughter. ] 

You wrapped it up and answered the question: ‘I accept the judg- 
ment.” Of course, we know we all have to accept these judgments. 

General Twinine. He has to look over all the programs of the 
whole Nation and after so doing he felt, with his knowledge of the 
military business-—he is probably in a better position to make the 
overall determination. 

The Cuairman. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. Brooks, any questions. _[ Laughter. 

Mr. Brooks. General, I think you and the Secretary have made 
very brilliant statements here, both. I congratulate you both and 
commend you for the fine statements. We are short $4 billion, though, 
under the original estimate as I figure it. 

That $4 billion—how much will SAC lose out of that $4 billion? 

General Twrnine. How much 

Mr. Brooxs. How much of that $4 billion would have gone to SAC ? 

General Twixuxe. Actually, I think $3 billion from our $21 billion 
to the $17.7 billion, which is ‘about $3. 3 billion. I can’t give you the 
exact figure for the ‘reduction in Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, rough figure, estimate it. 

General Twinrne. They have lost the least of it. 

Mr. Brooxs. SAC lost the least of it? 

General Twininc. We kept the retaliatory striking force. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think you have a great officer out there in charge of 
SAC, General LeMay, and he really has the interest of the country at 
heart. Now, in cutting out the fighter wings for SAC, aren’t you 
weakening SAC some? 

General Twining. The fighter wings are not particularly valuable 
to him as long as he has the B-52. The fighter wings were important 
with the B-36. 

Mr. Brooxs. They can use a modernized fighter wing for the B-52, 
also, as I understand it? 

General Twintne. Well, sure they could probably use them, but 
they are not as high priority as some other things in the program. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, SAC is your No. 1 retaliatory force there. 

General Twrnine. But we have other fighters that can carry the 
high yield weapons, plenty of other fighters i in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Brooks. I was led to believe that SAC is the reason why we 
haven’t been in war todate. Now we certainly, as a country, don’t want 
to hurt SAC any. 

General Twintne. Well, the SAC force will be much stronger even 
without these fighters than it is now. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that is because the B-52 

General Twin1na. Because of the increased number of B-52’s. We 
are buying, including this 1958 program, 603 B-52’s. 

Mr. Brooks. 603. 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that has more power—— 

General Twrntna. Terrific power; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Than the obsolete B-36. 
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General Twining. And SAC has a force intact of 1,400 to 1,500 
B-47's, which are still a very, very effective weapon. As you May 
have noted the other day, they flew 1,000 of those B-47’s and each one 
without landing flew and average of 8,000 miles. So that is not a 
bad weapon itself. It is still very good. 

Mr. Brooks. You are not expected to retire the 47’s any time soon; 
are you ¢ 

General Twintne. Not soon; no, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. If you got more money for development they would 
be required sooner than otherwise. So your real shortage, you feel, is 
as the chairman says, in the development program ‘ 

General Twinine. Well, everything has to give a little when you 
start reducing. But the biggest reduction we took was in the aireraft 
program. 

Mr. Brooks. Air development-program and the air modernization 
program. 

General Twinine. Yes; that would be where it will hit the worst. 

Mr. Brooxs. I got the impression, though, SAC is deeply disturbed 
over losing these fighter wings. You don’t have an impression like 
that. 

General Twininc. No, sir; I don’t have that impression. Natu- 
rally—— 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you this question, General. You an- 
swered Mr. Brooks in reference to the number of B-52’s, 603. 

General Twininc. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In your statement, you say how many are in oper- 
ation today ¢ 

General Twinine. Today, we have approximately 2 wings; close 
to 90, right at this moment. 

The Cuarrman. In what calendar year will the program be com- 
pleted in the 52’s ¢ 

General Twinine. End 1959. 

Now, we still aren’t sure how far we are going. This 603 airplanes 
is not necessarily the end of the B-52 program. That is a status of 
the program as of this moment. That is 11 wings, completely 
equipped, with 603 aircraft including spares and support. 

Now, we are going to keep taking a look at this. We can still buy 
more airplanes after this runs out if we want to, if we decide to do it 
at that time. So the 11 wings is not a frozen number of wings, nor 
is the 603. It is something we are going to watch. 

The CuarrMan. Now, let the committee bear me permission to ask 
one more question and then I won't ask any more. 

Now, with the reduction from 137 wings down to 128 wings, it means 
that the committee will not be required to spend so much money as 
we have in the past on shore bases and shore construction? Does that 
follow ? 

General Twrninc. Well, I don’t think that quite follows, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Crarrman. I knew that was going to be the answer. 
[| Laughter. | 

Now, we have been going along here building for 137-wing struc- 
ture with the base establishment. Now, we are coming along ‘and are 
going to have 128 wings and we have to ‘build the same things for 128 
wings as we are building for 137. 
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Mr. Arends, go ahead. 

Mr. Arenps. General, you may have wondered what prompted my 

question to you a while ago about the B-36. But I must admit, 
frinkely, I get a little perturbed and upset by all the so-called experts— 
and I must admit there are some on the Hill—that write articles in 
the newspapers and appear on television who talk about all these 
things that you don’t know anything about or anyone else. 

The purpose of my inquiry to you was to get information on the 
facts as you see them, and you ought to know, and I am sure you do. 

I want the committee to be experts on these matters. That is why 
we are having these hearings. ‘They have been splendid hearings on 
the matters this committee ought to know, and what we don’t know 
and cannot find out in public session, I hope we will find out in execu- 
tive session. 

But upon this committee falls the authority to come up with the 
kind of information the.Congress should have, to the best of our 
ability to give it to them. 

Now, one thing you said about possibly not having everything that 
you might have asked for originally is understandable. We are all 
put in that position on occasion, and you have to do with what can be 
made available. 

I always think of the fact that whether we are militarily strong, 
it does us little good to be militarily strong unless we are economically 
strong, and therefore not always can we have just exactly what we 
want. 

I am convinced that you gentlemen down there in your various 
departments are doing a most splendid service and are doing an out- 
standing job, in providing the best possible kind of defense you can, 
working under the situation that confronts us at this particular 
time. 

The CrHatrman. I think tliis is a very fine statement, Mr. Arends. 
T am glad you made that statement. 

Mr. Brooxs. I will agree with you, too. I think it is an excellent 
statement. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Kilday ?/ 

Mr. Kizpay. General Twining, in your statement you refer to the 
preliminary findings of the Cordiner Committee. “Of course, the 
Committee has not as yet reported, has it ¢ 

General Twintnc. Would you like to talk on that, Mr. Secre- 
tary ! 

Secretary Quarters. May i-—— 

General Twrxtnc. He knows more about it, working with Mr. 
Wilson. 

Secretary Quarters. May I pick that one up, Mr. Kilday ? 

The Cordiner Committee has made an informal report of its find- 
ings. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is right. 

Secretary Quarves. So its findings are known. These findings are 
being studied in the Defense Department and legislation is being 
formulated but without, at the present time, any final determination 
as to just what legislation will be recommended to the Congress. 

I can assure you that the Committee’s findings are very constructive 
and are being taken very seriously by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kupay. But they are still preliminary ¢ 
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Secretary Quaruxs. I think that is—as far as the Committee is 
concerned, I think the findings are quite well determined, but as far 
as the Department of Defense is concerned the legislative proposals 
are preliminary. as f 

Mr. Kitpay. Those proposals would cost about $750 million, 
wouldn’t the ry ¢ 

Secretary Quaruies. The Committee’s findings, if fully imple- 
mented, would cost something of that kind, around $700 million. 
Actually, at one time it was even a larger figure than that. 

Mr. Kitpay. And none of that is contained in the President’s 
budget ? 

Secretary Quartes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. There is not one dime in the President’s budget to take 
care of whatever portion of the Cordiner Committee report is 
adopted ? 

Secretary Quares. That is correct, sir. But I am afraid I might 
leave a wrong impression there. I don’t means to imply that legisla- 
tion involving that level of expenditure is apt to be recommended. I 
think that the initial recommendations will probably run to a small 
fraction of that, maybe a third, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the $4 billion that was cut from the Air Force’s 
budget request did not include any portion of the Cordiner Committee 
recommendation ? 

Secretary Quaries. It did not, sir. We did not have any provision 
for Cordiner in our request. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, the thing I am wondering about: whether 
we are going to be holding out a forlorn hope to the personnel that 
we could increase the President’ s budget anywhere approaching three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in order to take care of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Cordiner Committee, the preliminary recommenda- 
tions made by the Cordiner C ommittee } 

Secretary Quarues. I can only give you my personal view of that, 
since it is a matter that isn’t finally determined. It runs along this 
line, that the Cordiner Committee contemplates a more efficient oper- 
ation of the Military Establishment by the retention of skilled person- 
nel, and therefore it looks forward to the time when it will be economi- 

cal or will have been economical to spend this kind of money. 

I don’t see any latitude in the Air Force budget as it stands to cover 
such expenditures, but I can well imagine that in the years immediate- 
ly ahead, say 2 or 3 years from now, we could operate more economical- 
ly with the ( lerdinar provisions than we can today, and therefore that 
in that period of time it would be an overall economy. 

Mr. Kitpay. The point I am getting at is that with so many com- 
plaints about the present size of “the budget, we have to bear in mind 
that whatever portion of the Cordiner Committee report is accepted 
and placed into effect means a net increase over the present budget. 

Secretary Qu aan. As far as I can see, that is true, sir. 

Mr. Kiar. I don’t know how much of that we can do, and I hope 
that the personnel aren’t already spending what they hope to get under 
the Cordiner Committee report, because it is going to be an awful job 
to get any portion of it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday, may I call your attention to this: Gen- 
eral Twining says that the Cordiner report would help solve this prob- 
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Jem, but he defines what his problem is in the next paragraph by say- 
ing, “I would naturally feel more confident if the resources available 
to the Air Force would permit more rapid modernization of aircraft 
and supporting equipment and a faster rate of improvement of our 
bases and support system.” 

Mr. Kirpay. Of course that all goes into the problem. 

The Cuarmrman. No, no. The Cordiner report can’t cure that. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is right. 

The Caarrman. Of course not. So even if you adopt in toto the 
report, then you haven’t corrected what you have just stated here is 
the cause of not having full confidence. 

Isn’t that correct, General ? 

General Twinine. Well, it is two problems. 

The Cuarman. Certainly. 

General Twrninc. The two problems are the retention of these 
highly skilled people, and the other problem is the modernization and 
the base structure. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Now, your main point is the modernization, because, right there, if 
we passed the Cordiner report, which deals merely with dollars and 
cents through increases in salary to various grades, it doesn’t cure 
the trouble, from what I understand you say it to be. Am I correct? 

General Twininc. Well, it reads that way here, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Yes, sir. That is all I know about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Core. General Twining, does the fact of a reduction in our wing 
strength from 137 to 128 indicate a reduction in our total air strength- 
does it result—I know it indicates, of course, but does it result in a 
reduction in our air power / 

General Twrntna. No, sir. 

Mr. Core. Are you unhappy or unduly concerned with the reduc- 
tion that the budget has made in your requests—unduly concerned ¢ 

General Twrxtnc. As I say, or as I said in my paper here, I would 
like to see us go ahead faster on modernization of equipment and pull 
our base structure along a little faster than we are doing. But with 
this amount of money, with this $17 billion we can do a very fine job. 

Mr. Corz: Then, I judge from your statement that you are not un- 
duly concerned about the reduction. 

General Twrntne. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Core. Do you feel that the reduction in your request was dis- 
proportionate to the reductions that were made in the other services ! 
General Twintne. I think it is relatively the same proportion. 

Mr. Core. Then you don’t feel that the Air Force was unfairly 
treated by the budget people ? 

General Twirntna. No, I do not. 

Mr. Core. Only one other question, and that is: Why is it the 
B-36’s cannot be adapted to transport use ? 

General Twininc. There is just no room in them at all. They are 
built on a combat configuration just to house the personnel assigned 
in the crew, and there is no place to put passengers or cargo or any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Coz. Can they be revamped on the inside to accommodate cargo 
or personnel ? 
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General Twirninc. No, sir. We can use some for test purposes, but a 
very limited number. We have gone into that, Mr. Cole, very ex- 
haustively and just can’t come up Ww vith a solution, 

We tried to make tankers out of them, and various other things, but 
they just won’t work. 

Mr. Corez. I have no doubt that the engineers have studied it. 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotx. And I will accept their judgment. But it is inconceiv- 
able to me, the biggest airplane that has ever taken off from the 
ground, can’t be reworked inside to take people as well as bombs. 

General Twininc. The fuselage is very narrow, as you know, like 
a cigar, and it just doesn’t adapt ‘itself, Besides, it is a very expensive 
airpl: ine to maintain. It has 10 engines on it. 

The CuatrmMan. But at the time it was built, it was the greatest 
of that type? 

General Twintne. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And it met its day when it was in full operation ‘ 

General Twinine. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It was the best of the type in the world. 

General Twintne. Yes, sir, and it is 10 years old. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. DurHam / 

Mr. Durnam. General Twining, what is the highest number of 
wings we have ever had in being, actual being, complete / 

General Twintnc. In World War II, I think it was 273. 

Mr. DurHam. What did you have actually in being in 19564 

General Twrntne. 19564 

Mr. Durnam. Yes, at the end of 1956. 

General Twining. 131. 

Mr. Durnam. 131. Then, you are actually reducing to 128. You 
are taking out five w ings this year? 

General Twrxixc. We are reduc ing to 128 in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. DurHam. In being? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Mr. Duruam. Is that personnel going to be associated entirely in 
your 128 wings? 

General Twining. Our original force authorization was 975,000 
military. We now are down tod: iy to about 916,000; and we are au- 
thorized, under this new force, 925,000 military personnel. 

Mr. Durwam. Well, that is your overall force. What I am thinking 
of, is it going to be reduced inside of your wing strength ? 

General Twintne. No. 

Mr. DurHaAm. Your pilots, and things like that ? 

General Twrntnc. No, sir. We will keep up the same ratio. 

Mr. Durnam. Where are they going to be associated, into the 128 
entirely ¢ 

General Twintnc. We won't just have them on board. 

Mr. DurHam. You won’t have them on board ? 

General Twrnine. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Because it takes the same number to run the B-52’s 
as it did the B-36's! 

General Twintnec. No; that is the one area we have increased. 
A B-36 wing had 30 B-86’s in it. The B52 1 wing has 45 B-52’s in 
it. So there is a 50-percent increase. So, I must say, when we are talk- 
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ing about 11 B-52 wings today, which we are building to, it is the 
equivalent in size of a 1614-wing structure of the B-36’s we had. That 
is where we get this additional strength. 

Mr. DurHam. Well, in your statement you said you were going to 
maintain the same strength or more strength in this number of reduced 
win 

General Twrnine. In overall effectiveness, which has increased, is 
what I mean, combat potential. 

Mr. Durnam. Does that come entirely from the B—52 or from your 
weapons? 

General Twintne. From the B-52, from our better fighters and 
our better fighter-firing mechanisms and our DEW lines, and all 
those things, which add up to a greatly improved combat effectiveness 
of the Air Force. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, much of it, then, comes from your weapons; 
isn’t that correct, the improved status of the weapons? 

General Twrnine. Yes, sir; weapons, too. 

Mr. DurHam. Primarily atomic weapons. 

General Twinrne. Atomic weapons, particularly. They are be 
coming more flexible and in greater numbers. We have a great variety 
of atomic weapons we didn’t have before, for different purposes, and 
of course more of them. And they are Pie correspondingly 
lighter in weight, which helps usa great deal 

Mr. Durnam. It can carry much more explosive power and cover 
a much wider area ? 

General Twintnec. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Secretary and General, I know you have many 
complex and perplexing problems before you, and the cost of operat- 
ing the Air Force is running into gigantic figures, all of which I fully 
realize. 

But what I am interested in is this: We hear today about the jet 
planes, the supersonic planes, the bombers, and we hear about. air- 
craft carriers, the battle wagons and the missiles, and we hear about 
SAGE line and DEW line. But what I am interested in is GI Joe, 
the fellow in the ground forces that is down on the ground. The 
boy who is sloughing through the misery and mud of mechanized war- 
fare with 100 pounds of ammunition, a full field pack, and a rifle 
over his shoulder. That is the boy I am talking about, and that is 
what I am directing my inquiries for. 

We had G yeneral Pate of the Marine Corps before the committee 
recently. I asked him the question, after he presented his testimony, 
as to whether or not he thought it was necessary and essential that an 
aircraft wing be eee to every infantry division, and his answer 
was that he thought it was 

Now, my question is, Are you in the Air Force thinking about the 

GI Joe, about giving him the low level air support that the Marine 
Corps has when they move out? What is your thinking about de- 
veloping that technique in the ground forees—the same as the Marine 
Corps now has? 

General Twrninc. Well, I think it would be very desirable. If the 
Army had just three divisions the Air Force could give them each 
a wing of fighter-bombers. That is what the Marines have, and I 
think it is a fine thing and very desirable. 
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But it is very, very costly and it is not necessary when you are 
talking about an army up in the number of divisions we are consider- 
ing in wartime. You just haven’t got the fighter-bombers to go 
around. It would break the country. If you did so you wouldn’t 
ever be able to build a SAC force to save the country, a retaliatory 
force. 

So, you have to have judgment in here of what you do. So that 
is why we feel that the commander in the field has his tactical air 
force. He knows what he has. And he will allocate it to the ground 
forces that need it the worst. And maybe he can give support to all 
of them. 

Mr. Gavin. That is if he has it available to call upon. 

General Twinina. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. If they are going to be there at the time, that is the 
question. Whether or not they are going to be in a support position 
to give them such combat fighting planes that they need when they 
ure ready to move out. ‘That is still in a very vague state. 

General Twining. They always have the tactical force assigned 
to the work with forces in the field. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, this new ruling on roles and missions, where the 
Army is now restricted to types and sizes and weights of plans makes 
it difficult for the ground forces. It is quite evident that the prob- 
lems that you have before you are gigantic, they are monumental. I 
realize it. And every dollar that you have, you know where it is going 
to. And you don’t get around to developing this technique I am 
talking about. 

Now, if the Army wants to spend any money from their budget 
for the development of any particular air support, why not let them 
work it out? If they want to develop a program of that nature why 
not let them spend their money for it? When they have to go into 
action, they know what kind of equipment they want for support. 
They know what kind of support they require. But when their 
hands are tied as they are at present and they can’t develop that tech- 
nique and they are restricted, it is like going into battle with one arm 
tied behind your back. You can’t do the kind of a job you want 
because you haven’t the kind of equipment you want, and you are not 
permitted to get the kind of equipment you need. You are restricted. 

Now, let me say this, General: Why not permit the Army to go ahead 
and develop the air support program they need? It isn’t going to 
cost the Air Force any money. The Army is going to be spending 
the money out of their own budget. But it will give them an op- 
portunity to develop that technique which is so essential and neces- 
sary to low level air support and give them that protection and cover- 
age they need when they move out. 

Now, I can’t see why the Air Force does not say “certainly if you 
want to spend your money on developing a program of support you 
think necessary for ground forces, go ahead. We are not going to ask 
that such a plan be restricted.” 

All ee of defense are part of ateam. We have one objective, 
and that isto win. And if the Army thinks that that is the way they 
can win, let them spend their money to develop the technique they 
want. And why are they restricted ? 

General Twinine. Well, I think it is a question of balance. That is 
a problem that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are confronted with all the 
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time. If you are going to develop a fourth—another air force in the 
Army, that is fine with me, if that is what the decision is. But I don’t 
agree with it. 

I don’t think we would want to develop another air force. I talked 
to division commanders in Korea all wp and down the line, and they 
were very happy with the support they got from the United States 
Air Force in all events. 

Now, the higher you get in the Army, naturally, like the higher up 
you get in the Air Force, you run into some of these other problems. 

Mr. Gavin. I observed the Marines in action, in the “Uncommon 
Valor” program that is shown every Sunday night, a fine program. 
The support they got in combat from ‘the fighter pl: ines when they were 
moving out of that reservoir area, and they certainly needed help and 
needed it badly, the Air Force gave them that support. They cer- 
tainly turned in a magnificent per for mance. 

That is the same kind of a technique I would like to see develop in 
the Army, but they seem to be hog-tied. They are restricted from 
doing the things they want to do. The Department of Air Force has 
many problems and responsibilities, in so many places, to spend the 
money that is allocated to them that you seemingly can’t get around 
to developing the kind of ground force support program I am talking 
about. 

You discussed, in your statement, missiles. If I was an infantry- 
man and going into action, I would be glad to have the missiles avail- 
able and planes also to spot the targets. At the same time I would like 
to look up in the air and see these planes coming in at low level for 
protection when we are moving out. It certainly is a boost to your 
morale. 

So I feel that the Air Force should say to the Army, “All right, 
come up with some kind of a program. We are willing to listen to you. 
Weare willing to cooperate. We will see what you have to offer. If 
it ties in with this overall defense program, why not work it out?” 

General Twintnc. You realize that we have 51 wings in this Air 
Force that do nothing but support the Army directly ! 

Mr. Gavin. Well, they may be, but on several exercises- 

General Twintnc. That isa terrific force. 

Mr. Gavin. I observed with an infantry outfit and another time with 
a tank outfit, I didn’t see any planes around. You see, that is—I was 
wondering why in the exercises the planes weren’t participating with 
the movement of the troops and the movement of the tanks. It didn’t 
seem like a well-rounded movement with all elements participating. 

I was wondering where the planes were. They said, “We could 
call on them for so-and-so.’ 

I said, “Do you know w isthes they are av arcs ” 

They said, “We don’t know whether they are available or not.” 

It wasn’t the kind of a complete, unified, sioudTidinted action that I 
think we should have. 

General Twintne. You know, General Weyland is at Langley Field 
and he works directly with the Army field forces. They live right 
next to each other. They are together every day. They work out 
all these maneuvers, all these problems, together. I am sure that 
whenever the Army wants any support from General W eyland, they 
ean get it. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, I would like to see close ground and air support 
with every infantry division. I think you should take a cooperative 
attitude and say to the Army, “All right, come up with a plan and 
let’s see what you can develop.” See if the Army and Air Force 
can’t develop the same kind of technique that the Marine Corps has 
with the Navy. 

The Cuarrman. I think the general has your viewpoint quite well. 
You made a forceful statement. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let’s ask the general to get into the matter and 
work out this program with the Army. 

The Cuarrman. I think the general already answered it, that that 
is a problem for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and it has been under 
study, and he thinks the Army is supported by some 51 wings. 

Mr. Lankford, any questions? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes, sir. 

General Twining, you said that the major portion of the cut which 
you took came in aircraft production. Is that what you said? 

General Twinrna. Aircraft and related equipment. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes. 

Now, let me ask you this, sir: Had you been granted all the money 
you wanted for aircraft production, is the aircraft industry in the 
United States in a position presently to fulfill the orders which you 
would place? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. They are. 

And related to one other question—I mean without any undue pirat- 
ing of workers or inflationary trends? 

General Twintne. Yes; I think it can. 

Wouldn’t you say that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Does the Air Force foster or promote any kind of 
apprenticeship training in the aircraft industry for specialized peo- 
ple, such as toolmakers, and so forth? Is there any sort of procure- 
ment program fostered by the Air Force in the industry ? 

General Twintne. I don’t think so, sir. The industry, I am told, 
will do that. Of course, it will be part of this program. But we 
do not foster it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Do you work with industry along those lines? 

General Twinine. No. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You do not ? 

General Twintnc. We send our mechanics, when building a new 
airplane, down to the factories and so they kind of grow up with the 
airplane or the engine. We do things like that. That is about all 
we do. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Yes, sir; but you are not working with industry 
itself on that / 

General Twininea. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. General Twining, in the reduction in your wing plan, 
the testimony indicates that you reduced five wings due to the fact 
that they are no longer required as escort wings for B-36 operations. 
Does that indicate a changing mission for fighter planes ? 
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General Twrn1nc. Generally, the fighter planes still have the same 
mission. And we have in our new fighter-bombers a much greater 
capability than the old ones, both in the type of bombs they can carry 
and the weight of bombs and the distance and speed they can go. We 
don’t feel losing those strategic fighter wings is too serious. 

Mr. Price. We ell, will B- 52 y wings require fighter escorts ? 

General Twine. Of course the fighter escort role that these air- 
lanes would have loses its importance because of the greater per- 
ormance of the B—52 over the B-36. 

Fighter escort, though, I will say, is a role that is passing out in 

this jet age. 

Mr. Price. Well, does that reduce your requirements for fighter 
planes? 

General Twinine. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Then, how do you account for the reduction in fighter 
planes ? 

General Twintno. Well, of the strategic type, this type of escort 
fighter, yes; yes, Mr. Price. The esc ort. type of fighter, will be re- 
duced in numbers. 

Mr. Price. Now, General Twining, you made this statement, that 
the true test—about the strength of our Air Force—is how it com- 
pares with the tasks it must perform and the improvement in enemy 
potential. 

Now, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, are you prepared to say that 
our planning, the position of our Air Force today meets that test as 
far as the Russian potential is concerned ? 

General Twintnc. Well, to really answer that, of course, you have 
to go into Intelligence problems, and I would rather not discuss this 
in open session. 

The CrHatrman. Pass that over for the time being, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Now, I would like to ask some questions of Secretary Quarles. Does 
the research and development program of the Air Force take any 
reduction ? 

Secretary Quarues. It does not take a reduction, Mr. Price. We 
are asking for $661 million at this time. We asked for $610, and 
received $710 last year. The extra $100 million was programed in 
part for 1957 programs and in part for 1958 programs. 

If you take all of these things into account, and also take into account 
the rising cost of some of our programs, such as ballistic missiles, I 
think as ‘nearly as one can describe the situation the other programs 
are substantially on a level basis. 

Mr. Price. Did the Bureau of the Budget withhold any of the funds 
appropriated last year for research and development, fiscal 1957? 

ecretary Quaries. They did not withhold any of the funds in a 
literal sense. Our request for apportionment, which has been ap- 
proved, makes available to us about $80 million of the $100 million 
extra funds. We, for our own program reasons, are leaving this $20 
million for later use. 

Mr. Pricer. Now, General Twining, I would just like to ask you one 
more question. 

In the planning over the years for the 137-wing program by the end 
of fiscal 1957 and the previous 146 wings which did not materialize, 
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didn’t the planners take into consideration the new development, in 
the weapons and equipment that would be available in that time? 

We have known about them for years,. We knew they were coming. 
Were things not taken into consideration when you made these other 
plans for your wing program? 

General Twin1na. es ; they did take into consideration there would 
be improvement, But I think we have made some bigger break- 
throughs than we expected. And besides, as I say, we have added 
50 percent increase in this strategic force, which is a costly one and 
a big one. We have added 50 percent strength to it, by mergaming the 
die, of airplanes per wing. That is the big point, that we have 
done that, 

We hadn’t contemplated that at all. 

The Carman. General Devereux ? 

Mr. Deverevx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, do you think it would be proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to demand certain standards within the aircraft. dustry if 
you felt that you cut down on lag time and costs, in view of the fact 
that the Federal Government is the biggest. customer of the aircraft 
industry $ 

Secretary Quaries. I think that it is entirely proper for the Federal 
Government to demand of the aircraft industry the very highest per- 
formance, both in delivery times and in engineering and every other 
respect, General Devereux. 

I should add, however, that I believe we have been demanding such 
parnoneaAnes and we have been progressively cutting down. the forward 

uy time or the procurement interval in these programs. 

There have been delays in the production of some of these aircraft 
that in my judgment can’t be charged to any delinquency in the 
industry. 

We are pushing out the frontiers and pushing ahead in the art, and 
we run into problems, as I think is inescapable, and we have to just 
stop and solve these problems before we can profitably go ahead, 

But I don’t feel we should charge this to the aircraft industry in 
any sense. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I make reference particularly to common 
drafting-room manuals and common symbols, and, that sort of thing, 
which f tried to put over to the Secretary of Defense the other day, 
which he apparently couldn’t understand. 

It has been brought to my attention that, because of the shifting 
personnel—engineers and skilled mechanics from one company to’ the 
other—it takes them some time to become familiar with the drafting 
manual and also the reading of. blueprints. 

Just this morning, in tadlcingr to. skilled workers, they said it took 
them at least 2 months to become familiar with the new—if they go 
into another company, that.is—symbols, and so on, so they can, go 
ahead with their work, 

Secretary Quarues. I happen to be, from my own past. experience, 
quite familiar with that problem, General Devereux, and in fact, the 
whole related problem of standardization of parts and standardiza- 
tion, of designs. This is a very important thing. L.must, say Iam 
glad to see you pressing for it. 

I do think, though, that tremendous progress has been made in this 
standardization field, even in the area of drafting standards, Iam 
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hopeful that as time goes on, we can pull it together and achieve some 
of the economies you are driving for. 

But I hope we all realize, too, that these are very difficult things with 
Departments like the Air Force and the Navy, and all of their bureaus 
and allthe rest. There are great obstacles to doing this, which means 
that we have to work hard and be somewhat patient with the problem. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, I might say I am glad to find some- 
body who is aware of that problem, which I have not been able to get 
from any of the Department of Defense. 

Now, another question I would like to ask. Are you satisfied that 
we have a sufficient skilled manpower pool within the industry to take 
care of a large expansion? Or should the Federal Government, fol- 
lowing somewhat on the thought that was presented by Mr. Lankford, 
try to encourage that more? Do you think that is our responsibility 
in the Federal Government ? 

Secretary Quarues. If I may try, sir, to break that question down 
just a little bit. 

I think, first, we do not have in this country a large reservoir of 
skilled and scientific personnel to care for a great expansion of our 
aircraft industry or of our munitions industry, stated broadly. 

We have been for some years, in my judgment, utilizing substan- 
tially the potential of the country, and the evidence of it is the amount 
of advertising of one company to get people from the other, and all 
that kind of thing. 

I do not anticipate the need for the large expansion that I believe 

ou referred to, sir. Therefore, there is perhaps a question here about 
just what you plan for. 

But I would certainly support any move of the Federal Government 
to interest itself in this problem and to see if we can’t move ahead on 
a broader scientific and engineering basis in the country as a whole. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right, sir. 

Now, one more question to General Twining. 

Has the question of a unified command of the air defense of Europe 
ever been settled ? 

General Twintnc. No. We are still working on that. We are 
making some progress. It is a very complex and difficult thing to do, 
with not only different services, but you have all the different nation- 
alities. I think General Norstad—I talked to him yesterday, and I 
think we are making some real progress toward a real tight air de- 
fense command system over there. 

Mr. Deverrux. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. General, this problem of closer air support for ground 
troops that Mr. Gavin discussed a little while ago has been one that 
has been in the forefront of discussion ever since the Unification Act 
was first considered in the 80th Congress. 

On page 2 of your statement, you refer to the Army’s growing 
missile capability, and apparently on the basis of the Army’s growing 
capability in that field you are Enotiteinitteg 2 fighter-bomber wings 
and 3 day-fighter wings. 

Now, my question is simply this: Is it your opinion that the Army 
can develop with this missile capability greater ground support for 
its troops than would be furnished by those five wings that you are 
discontinuing ? 
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General Twrn1na. Well, the Army has different types of missiles 
that can use atomic weapons if required, and they can take care of a 
great part of this close support. It will be all-weather support, too, 
for them. 

It doesn’t mean we can give up all of the tactical fighter-bombers, 
no, but we can give up some of them. And their Nike gives them a 
greatly increased air defense capability, although that isn’t the sole 
reason the day fighters are going out. Our day fighters are just get- 
ting better and we don’t feel we need so many. 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking in terms, now, of air support for ground 
troops. Now, is that what is involved in the two fighter-bomber wings 
that you are eliminating? 

General Twrintne. Well, each fighter-bomber—in each fighter- 
bomber wing today, there is a greatly increased potential because of 
the weapons it can carry, too, and that helps on the whole, overall 
problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Still, to get back to the question that I raised, does the 
Army have greater capability of ground support with its missiles— 
IT mean close support now—than is being eliminated through your 
cutback program ? 

General Twrntna. Well, I think it will improve it, yes, overall, 
due to the all-weather capability. 

Mr. Harpy. With respect to the day fighter units that you are elimi- 
nating, is that in connection with continental air defense because of 
the Nike? 

General Twrntno. To some degree, yes, and also in the theaters 
the Army will have their Nike. 

Mr. Harpy. It is expected that the Nike will be of significant use 
in the field as tactical defense for the ground forces? 

General Twrntna. It could be used in the air defense net, yes, 
where we now have the day fighters it might be used to substitute for 
them. 

Mr. Harpy. And it is your judgment, then, that the Army can pro- 
duce more close support for its ground troops with its missile capa- 
bility than it will lose because of the cutback in your fighter support? 

General Twrntne. Yes, I feel that way. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad ? 

Mr. Norsiap. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Dorie. General, on page 3 of your statement, the first para- 
graph, you say ultimately you hope one-third of a retaliation force 
will be ready at all times. I take it, therefore, that you use the term 
“ultimately” in the sense that that would be the optimum you expect 
to achieve; is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. We are starting this right now. 
You can see that when you take a third of a wing and have it all 
bombed up and airplanes ready to go and crews right there by the 
airplane, it is quite a problem to maintain around the clock. It 
takes more people and everything. But it gives you the quick reaction 
time of getting off the ground with part of the force. 

Mr. Doytx. My question, General, is how do you arrive at one-third 
instead of one-fourth or one-fifth or 50 percent, or how do you arrive 
at one-third as satisfactory ? 
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General Twrnine. Well, that is just the first guess at it. We know 
we couldn’t do it with the entire force. That would be impossible. 
You would just wear everybody out and wear all the equipment out, 
and you wouldn’t have any training going on. 

You have to balance that. It may have to be smaller than a third, 
maybe a fourth. I personally think it ought to be down to about a 
fourth of the wing. But we are trying actually to reach this 30 
percent today. 

Mr. Doytx. Now, may I ask another question ¢ 

I notice the distinguished Secretary, on page 16 of his statement, 
in the last paragraph, referred to the Air National Guard as a very 
important factor in our national defense. 

Secretary Quaries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytz. Glad tosee that, Mr. Secretary. 

And then on page 3, General, of your fine statement, on the third 
paragraph, you emphasized the Secretary’s statement and make it 
crystal clear that the Air National Guard is presently relied upon as 
an integral part of the national defense. 

Because in my district is the Compton Air National Guard which 
has just been rated as the finest outfit of its kind in California, by the 
way, I wish to say that I am pleased to see’'this statment by both 
of you gentlemen, and ask this question: Do you feel that at present 
your budgetary capabilities is furnishing enough encouragement and 
strength to the Air National Guard over the Nation ? 

Secretary Quarters. May I respond to that first, at least ? 

I feel that it is. We are actually making available more modern 
equipment to the National Guard, our Air National Guard, on a more 
rapid program as now proposed than we had originally expected would 
be the case. 

Weare asking for a modest increase in funds from the Congress this 
year as compared with last year. We have already had a very sub- 
stantial buildp, so we are approaching our full strength in the guard, 
and altogether we have very high regard for it and feel the program 
is well supported. 

Mr, Doyiz. May I encourage you to do much more, because I am 
personally aware of the fact in that area is a large source of young men 
who could and would be identified with that guard in that area if 
they had more equipment and more facilities. 

I have seen it start from nothing to what it is. They have done it 
under great, handicaps and with comparatively little encouragement 
from the Federal Government, until the last year or two. 

Mr. Mier. May I make a suggestion, that the gentleman include 
this in his request ? 

Mr. Doriz. Yes, Mr. Miller. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates, any questions? 

Mr. Bares. I don’t want to interrupt. 

Mr, Miiimr. I have asked Mr. Doyle to yield and he had yielded. 

The CHairmMan. Qh, yes. 

Mr. Murr. If that is all right. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to ask you next. 

Mr. Murr. I just want tosupplement Mr. Doyle’s inquiry. 

Mr. Seeretary, you are making available to the National Guard this 
equipment. Are you making available sufficient gasoline for these 
people to use the equipment or—as I understand it in the allocation of 
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asoline, it out to the several airfields, if you follow it down, so 
that the field is making availabie to the guard sufficient fuel so they 
can actually use the planes. 

Guard officers have complained to me that they have the planes but 
when they want to go flying, the particular Air Force group under 
which they are located says there is no fuel available, and so they just 
can’t fly. 

The Gundinwiapn Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Miuure. I would like to get an answer to that question, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may. [Laughter] 

It is quite an embarrassing question, but I would like to get an 
answer to it. 

Secretary Quartes. We are, of course, in a sense, rationed all across 
our Active Force and our Reserve Forces in the use of jet fuel and 
the like. 

I was not aware of the fact that the problem was as acute as your 
question implies. It is a separate appropriation. I can only say, 
sir, that I will be very delighted to look into this matter. I am not 
aware that there is a serious problem of that kind. 

Mr. Murr. May I say to you, sir, that I know of at least two Na- 
tional Guard officers who have told me that they contemplate resign- 
ing their commissions because of the frustration that comes from 
having planes but no aviation fuel to keep up their flying practices. 

The Culms I suggest Mr. Brooks go into that Monday morning 
with his subcommittee. 

Mr. Brooxs. We will. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s don’t start off on that. It is just a mere sug- 
gestion of mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bates, any questions ? 

Mr. Bares. All right, Mr. Chairman, to proceed, now. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Go ahead now. 

I want to go around the board and ask every member. So you 
must all bear in mind that there are 37 members on the committee, 
and each one wants to ask questions, and I hope everyone will have 
an equal opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Bares. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

General, do I understand we are going to have more planes and 
more power in the 128 than we did in the original 137 program as 
envisaged ¢ 

General Twrntne. Well—— 

Mr. Bates. We are going to have more planes and more power? 

General Twrntne. No; not more planes overall, but we will have 
more of the heavy bombers in the strategic force than when we had 
the B-36’s. 

Mr. Bates. Now, originally when you planned for B—52’s, was that 
a 45-plane wing? 

General Twirntna. Not originally ; no. 

Mr. Barres. So you have to add those to what you would have had 
previously ¢ 

General Twinrnc. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. Which would, in real comparison, increase the 128 up 
to another figure ? 

General Twrntne. That is right. 
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Mr. Bates. Now, when you get this program, or even now, can you 
rform the mission and role that is assigned to you? Can you 
o the job? 

General Twinina. Yes; we can. 

Mr. Bares. You can do the job with the program as outlined here 
and with what you have at the present time ? 

General Twin1ne. I feel we can. 

Mr. Bares. Now the next question: When you originally planned 
the 137 wings, what were the prospects for the National Guard and for 
the Reserve? Did you plan the name number of planes 

General Twintne. We have not changed the National Guard and 
Reserve picture. It was a total of 51 wings—27 National Guard and 
24 Reserve wings. That has not been changed. 

Mr. Bares. Isee. Fine. 

Allright, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller, any questions now ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to resume the questions that Mr. Lankford and General 
Devereaux asked. I notice, Mr. Secretary, you say on page 14 of 
your statement that “the losses of highly skilled and expensively 
trained airmen not only degrade our combat effectiveness but also 
represent a tremendous expense in procuring and training and then 
losing them,” et cetera. We are losing these people to so-called private 
industry or the airplane industry, are we not ? 

Secretary Quartes. I don’t think one should say that we are losing 
them to industry, but certainly some of them move out of the Air 
Force and go into industry. I think there is no doubt of that. 

Mr. Miter. Into related industry ? 

Secretary Quarues. Yes. 

Mr. Miirr. Then shouldn’t it be to the interest of the Air Force, 
complete or 100 percent in’some cases and 90 percent at the smallest, 
to support this inquiry, to see if some type of apprenticeship training 
cannot be started to supply the manpower that you just said was 
lacking, the pool of manpower in the airplane industry? The air- 

lane industry, in effect, is nothing but an arm of national defense. 
We completely support it. 

Secretary Quarues. I think it is fair to say that they do have their 
apprentice training. It is also very true that they do have openings 
for our skilled people in perhaps not the aircraft industry entirely 
but industry as a whole. 

Mr. Minter. Well, related industry. 

Secretary Quar.es. Related industry. 

Of course, we have this problem that we mustn’t overlook. These 
men have come into the armed services, the Air Force in particular; 
they have served their tour, and they are entitled, I think in all fair- 
ness, to any opportunity in industry that there may be. 

Mr. Miiuer. I agree with you. But I think that in order to get 
that pool or reservoir of skilled mechanics so necessary to the main- 
tenance of the industry, and it is after all the basic unit, that perhaps 
the Air Force should give some thought or some study to cooperating 
with the Department of Labor or other groups in the establishment 
of the necessary apprenticeship programs that are going to assure 
the supply of men in the Air Force or industry and related industry, 
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guided missiles, and what have you, that would then relieve perhaps 
some of the pressure and save the loss of some of these skills, 

Secretary Quaruzs. It is a valuable suggestion, and I will be very 
delighted to follow it up. 

r. Mixizr. I would be very hapy for you to, sir. 

The CHarrman. I also suggest it might be very appropriate to 
take it up with the American Federation of Labor, to see what they 
have actually done to create more training schools. 

Mrs. St. George, any questions? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorex. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address my question to General Twining. 

The Carman. Let there be order. 

Mrs. Sr. Gzorer. General, you spoke of the unified, or at least in 
answer to a question that was mentioned, European Air Command. 

Now, who supplies most of the planes and the equipment for this 
so-called European Unified Air Command? Are they supplied 
mostly by our country ? 

General Twining. All the allies make contributions. The United 
States: we have fighter-bomber wings over there, and light bomber 
units and troop carrier. 

Mrs, St. Gzorex. Yes; but what proportion is our contribution to 
the whole? 

General Twinine. Well, if you add what we have—the Stra- 
tegic Air Force is also a part of the whole picture—we, of course, 
have the biggest contribution by far, the United States. 

Mrs. St. Grorex. I mean it is very considerable? 

General Twining. Yes; absolutely. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. And yet we have apparently very little influence 
in bringing about a unified command, General? Isn’t that a strange 
situation, as long as we are supplying most of the hardware, so to 
speak ? 

etaaly Twining. No. We do have influence in bringing about 
the unified Air Defense Command over there, but I do say it 1s slow. 
It is not coming as fast as we would like to see it. But 1 am sure—— 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. Is it resistance on the part of our allies to a unified 
air command? Is that the reason we don’t have it? 

General Twinine. No; it is not necessarily resistance. It is just 
national interest. People have different views. We have to just 
work these things out in meetings and discussions. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce.. May I say, General, that is a very tactful way 
of saying it, that there is resistance. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hess? 

Mr.: Hess. Mr. Secretary—either you or General Twining may 
answer this question. 

The Chairman asked the General a few moments ago whether there 
would be a cutback in the public works program in view of the fact 
that there is a cutback in the number of wings. 

Of course, we have had for a number of years here, t requests 
for money for various bases, to build up the number of wings. And 
I would like to know how long it will take before that program is 
completed so you won’t be coming before the committee asking for 
these great sums of money for the public works program. 

Secretary Quaries. Perhaps I might waded to comment on that. 
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In my statement, I brought out that the one billion two approximate 
level of public works that we are asking for as an appropriation at 
this time represents to me an austere approach to this problem, because 
it does not cover many of the base-support items that we would con- 
sider to be essential in the long pull for the operation of these estab- 
lishments. 

Those things have been deferred in deference to operational facili- 
ties, so we could actually be operational on the bases even if our people 
weren’t well housed and well cared for. 

Moreover, there is one thing we are apt to overlook and that is 
wings, of course, do have a great influence on number of bases, but 
they are not directly related. 

For example, we are in our heavy wings trying to arrange for a 
dispersal which will actually increase by a factor of at least three, the 
number of bases that we will use for our heavy wings. 

Moreover, in addition to the basing of our wings, we have the basin 
of many other minor installations, such as our aircraft control an 
warning installations and our SAGE installations. So that this 
year, for example, we will be bringing in over 100 new installations~ 
even though we do not have the need for additional wing bases. 

All of these things add up to a forward picture that makes me say 
that it will be at least several years ahead that we, in my judgment, 
should continue a military construction program for the Air Force 
in the order of $1 billion to $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Hess. We can expect that, then, for the next 2 or 3 years? 

Secretary QuARLEs. That would be my judgment; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennerr. No questions. 

The Crar‘rman. Mr. Huddleston? 

Mr. Hvuppreston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General Twining, making further reference to the question raised 
by Mr. Hardy a few moments ago, about the proposed elimination of 
the 2 fighter-bomber wings and the 3 day fighter wings, was the Army 
consulted prior to the making of a decision with regard to the elimina- 
tion of those wings ? 

General Twrntnc. Yes; we discussed that in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and General Taylor thought it was a good way to do it. 

Mr. Huppieston. The Army agrees to it? 

General Twinrne. Completely satisfied with it. 

Mr. Huppteston. The elimination of those wings? 

General Twrintne. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. General Twining, you mentioned that the B—52’s might 
be phased out in 1960. I wasn’t exactly clear on what you said, but 

ou planned to continue them up until that time and not further. 
as that correct? 

General Twintnc. That is right. Our plan now is to equip the 11 
wings with 45 airplanes each. We would still, at the end of that 
period, in 1959, have a reorder capability in the factory should we 
decide to go beyond 11 wings. 

Mr. Bray. That would be how many planes? Six hundred—— 

General Twrntnc. The 1958 buying program brings it up to 603 
with this ie 

Mr. Bray. Six hundred three. 
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Do you contemplate that probably you will have a better vehicle 
in 1960 than the present B-52¢ 

General Twinrne. We are working on it now. We haven’t it yet. 
It is becoming very difficult. 

The Cuairman. Becoming very what? Very difficult? 

General Twrntnc. No; not by 1960. Oh, no, sir. The replacement 
for the B-52, we don’t see before 1963, or even later. 

Mr. Bray. I thought 1960 wasn’t quite right. I thought it would 
be a little later. 

General Twrn1ne. However, we do have an improved version of the 
B-52 that will increase its range considerably. It will become a part 
of the 603 as soon as we can get it in. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, I have been very interested in your progress in 
the long-range guided-missile picture down at Patrick Air Force Base 
and other places. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a very fine thing if in the near 
future we could have a secret briefing on the progress we are making, 
because I believe to properly understand the Air Force program, we 
have to also understand what they are doing in the guided missiles. I 
did not understand it until I did go through that base, last summer. 

I believe the quicker we do that—I know some question has been 
asked here, that if they did understand it fitted into the guided-missile 
program, the questions would not have been necessary. 

The Carman. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one very short 
question of Secretary Quarles and General Twining. 

you and each of you feel that there is enough money in the 
budget to permit you to successfully carry out any foreseeable mission 
or commitment you might be called upon to make? 

Secretary Quaries. My answer to that would be that there is enough 
money in the budget to permit us to carry out a sound Air Force pro- 
gram that meets the requirements of the situation as well as I can 
appraise them in the overall. 

The Cuarman. That is a pretty good answer. 

Mr. Norblad ¢ 

Mr. Norsiap. General, what type of cooperation is there between 
yourself and the Army? Do you carry out programs of training as 
far as ground support and things of that nature are concerned 

General Twrntnc. Oh, yes; continually. 

Mr. Norsiap. Why wouldn’t it be wise to transfer the control of 
the entire tactical air force to the Army; complete jurisdiction of itt 

General Twrntna. Well, I think it would be a mistake. 

Mr. Norsiap. Why ? 

General Twrn1nc. Because—you mean just the operational control t 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes; the operational control and possibly the transfer 
of the entire jurisdiction, too. 

General Twin1ne. I think it would be a mistake because you would 
got a lot of duplication there, and I think we are better qualified. 

t is our business. We have the industry, we have the depots, we 
have the whole system of taking care of these airplanes. 

I think it would be a terriffic duplication if you would get the Army 
into the aviation business more than they are. It is very costly and 
I don’t think it is necessary. 
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ros ORBLAD. How about the operational control, then, by the 
rmy 

General Twrntne. I don’t agree with that, either. 

The Carman. I think we got these answers right straight from 
the mouth. I don’t think we need go any further. 

[ Laughter. ] 

The Cuamman. Mr. Reece, any questions? 

Mr. Resce. No; thanks. 

The CHamman. Mr. Gubser? 

Mr. Gussrr. Mr. Secretary, this question may be too specific. If 
it is, I will withdraw it and get the information later. But I am 
interested in your research and development program. 

Is it true that the Air Force is presently building or has built a 
testing laboratory someplace in Oklahoma; is that correct? Do you 
have your own testing facilities similar to those used by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics? 

Secretary Quarues. I wonder if you may be referring, Mr. Gubser, 
to our Arnold Engineering Center at Tullahoma, which is in Ten- 
nessee, rather than Oklahoma? 

Mr. Gusser. That is right; yes, sir. 

Secretary Quarizs. Yes. 

Mr. Gusserr. Tell me why is it necessary for the Air Force to de- 
on a facilities and why couldn’t you operate through the 

g 

Secretary Quarutes. We did, until we had these facilities, operate 
with the NACA. As a matter of fact, it was their strong pressure 
that got us out of their facilities so they could be devoted to their main 
purpose of research in fundamental development. 

We are really doing two separate kinds of things at our facility 
and at theirs. At our facility in Tullahoma, we are primarily devel- 
oping engines and aeronautical equipment, but principally propulsion 
systems, and giving our development contractors an opportunity to 
bring their models in there for test. 

This kind of thing would be a great interference to a facility such 
as the NACA has at Cleveland for the same general kind of work, 
where they like to stick to their programs, looking ahead. 

Mr. Gusser. In other words, the basic difference is that NACA re- 
stricts itself to the compilation of basic research data, and yours is 
more the application of such data; is that right? 

Secretary Quarters. Application and actual development by our 
contractors. 

Mr. Gussrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman, before—— 

The Cuareman. Mr. Durham 

Mr. Durnam. But under that, Mr. Secretary, you do have a unitary 
plan where you have no duplication, under the NACA Act; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Secretary Quaruzs. Thank you, Mr. Durham. That is correct. All 
‘of this has been done under a unitary plan. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin ? 

Mr. Krroenrn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Now, any members of the committee have any ques- 
tions they want to ask of the witnesses ? 

Mr. Arenps. I would like to make one statement, if I may. 
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Mr. Chairman, it has been mentioned here several times by the vari- 
ous heads of the Department that due to the legislation we have passed 
in the last couple of years for the benefit of the personnel of the Armed 
Forces that there has been marked stepup in enlistments. 

I wonder if somewhere along the line in these hearings we cannot 
have a breakdown or a table of what has happened in the way of en- 
listments, reenlistments and so on and so forth—having it appear in 
these hearings as we go through now, a complete breakdown to show 
what has been done beneficially by the committee in the way of helping 
this matter. 

You can do that, Mr. Chairman. In fact, it can be put in the record 
by someone. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, that appears already, Mr. Arends, in 
Mr. Wilson’s statement. 

Mr. Arenps. I didn’t know. 

Without looking it up in the budget or possibly I have missed it, do 
you know what the total figure is for Research and Development for 
the entire Department of Defense ? 

I tried to find it, but I don’t have it. 

The Cuarrman. Over one billion dollars. 

Secretary Quaries. About one billion six or seven, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. That is the question. It is about six or seven 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. That is for the complete Department of Defense? 

The CHarrman. All three. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Price? . 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, you stated in your statement to the com- 
mittee that the operations of the Capehart housing program has not 
been up to expectations. 

Just how serious are your difficulties in that program ? 

Secretary Quartes. We regarded them quite seriously 6 months 
ago. We were getting a very slow start and there seemed to be all 
kinds of obstacles to getting going on it. Actually, today the thing 
seems to be moving better. The only fear we have in the program today 
is that interest rates may overtake us and we may not be able to borrow 
money as we require for the program. But even that is not an immedi- 
ate problem. And as I attempted to show in my statement, we have 
work underway at three sites and are beginning to occupy one of them 
and we have programs already mapped out that take a very big bite out 
of this problem. 

Mr. Price. But this delay now, what does that do to your overall 
housing problems within the Air Force ? 

Secretary Quartes. Well, the delay, of course, will adjust those 
months to the final completion of the thing as far as we can see, but 
nevertheless, if we move ahead as strangely as is now indicated, I think 
that situation can be said to be in pretty good shape. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that General Twining submit 
to the committee the program of training that is now carried on be- 
tween the Department of the Army and the Air Force in support of 
the ground troops. I would like to see that program. 

The Coarrman. Get that up for Mr. Gavin. 
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Now members of the committee, I think I should make a few obser- 
vations, as we are about to close this hearing. I would like to make this 
statement: I think we were wise in letting the Nation and the world 
know the status of our Armed Forces. The testimony presented here 
has been fortright and revealing. 

As I stated at the outset of these hearings, the public is entitled 
to know our national security position—they are paying the bill, and it 
is their freedom that the i of our Armed Forces are protecting 
throughout the world. 

I think it must be clear to everyone by now that we have the greatest 
concentration of force in our peacetime history. We know where we 
stand on new weapons. Our memories have been refreshed with 
regard to our commitments with 45 other nations of the world. The 
mantle of leadership of the free world is upon our shoulders and we 
are prepared to defend that freedom under any and all circumstances. 

I know you have all been impressed, as have I, by the constant em- 
phasis placed upon the importance of our stable force concept. The 
Nation and the world knows that we will no longer engage in the fool- 
ish and expensive game of mobilizing and demobilizing as the trend 
of world events fluctuates. 

Weare set upon a stable goal for the indefinite future. 

We will continue to have an armed force of about 2,800,000 men and 
women for the years ahead. 

We have been told frankly and without reservation that we can 
expect an annual defense budget of approximately $38 billion which 
will increase if the cost of weapons increases. Short of positive, con- 
crete, definite disarmament moves, including inspection, we can expect 
to maintain an Army of 1 million men, a Navy of 675,000, a Marine 
Corps of 200,000, and an Air Force of 925,000, for the foreseeable 
future. 

We have been assured of our progress in guided missiles. We have 
been told about those guided missiles that are now in operational use 
among our Armed Forces. 

We have been frankly told of the military might of Russia. We 
have a very good idea of Russian capabilities and we have been told 
of our own tremendous capacity to bring devastation upon any nation 
that seeks war. 

The testimony has revealed that our defensive capabilities include 
improved conventional weapons and nuclear weapons. Each of our 
services now possesses the capacity to fight an atomic or a conventional 
war. 

We have been told of the modernization programs now being ef- 
fected which lend themselves to either type of war. We now have: 
in being the most effective fighting peacetime force in history. 

The sole purpose of this tremendous force is to preserve the peace 
of the world, but at the same time we now possess the weapons and 
the manpower to bring havoc upon any aggressive nation that chooses 
war. 

We have a force in being capable of deterring aggression, fighting 
a limited war or engaging in all-out war. 

For the first time, to my knowledge, there is a clear, coherent, 
readily available record for the world to read with regard to our capa- 
bilities, our technological advancements, our progress in guided mis- 
siles, our development of nuclear propulsion, our ability to modernize 





































and yet remain capable of immediate fighting, and our capacity to 
fulfill our international commitments. 

There need be no longer confusion as to the status of our Armed 
Forces for it has all been presented to us clearly and, within limits, 
without reservation. 

You have been told how many Army divisions we now possess, how 
many regimental combat teams and how many antiaireraft defense 
battalions will ring the industrial centers of the Nation. 

You have been told where our troops are located in fulfilling our 
commitments. 

You have been told of our progress in naval aviation and the capa- 
bilities of our ships and our submarines. 

You have been told of our shortcomings and the recommendations 
that will be made to overcome these shortcomings. 

You have been told of our airpower, our ground forces, and our 
amphibious forces. 

Defense budgets have been discussed freely and frankly. The 
Nation now know the cost of the imsurance premium it must pay 
for many years to come to assure our survival. The premium is 
high, but the price we would have to pay without this protection 

cannot even be measured in dollars. 

Our Nation is dedicated to the preservation of peace but we stand 
ready to back up that dedication with a tremendous fighting force. 

I hope that I speak for many members of this committee when I 
say that these hearings will demonstrate to the American people that 
we do possess the greatest peacetime force in the history of this 
Nation—a force that I hope and think will preserve the peace of the 
world. 

T have been impressed by the intelligence and the integrity of the 
witnesses who have appeared before us. Their frank discussions of 
the status of our forces should set at ease the minds of those who 
may have been concerned as to whether we are keeping pace with the 
technological advances of modern war. 

I am convinced, as we conclude these public hearings, that we 
possess the most effective, the most efficient, and the most powerful 
armed force in the peacetime history of the world. 

But bear in mind the one basic policy which has made this pos- 
sible—the maintenance of a stable force constantly improving its com- 
bat effectiveness, modernizing its organizational structure as new 
weapons are added to its arsenals, continuing to improve its capabili- 
ties to wage either nuclear or conventional war, and at all times dedi- 
cated to our one fundamental mission—the preservation of peace and 
the freedom of our people. [| Applause. | 

The CuHamman. I want Mr. Smart to have all these hearings 
printed. And I want these hearings sent to each Member of the House. 

Now, members, before we take recess— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the privilege of 
putting that statement in the Congressional Record. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am not making it for that, but for this 
record here. 

Mr. Brooks. If you will give me a copy, I will put it in the Record. 

The CHuarrman. Now, members of the committee, we will meet 
Monday morning, under the leadership of our distinguished colleague 
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from Louisiana, Mr. Brooks, to take up the question of a review of the 
Reserve program in all phases. 

I am going to ask Mr. Brooks to hold the meeting. And I hope that 
all the members of the committee will attend. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We will certainly be happy to have everybody attend and ask any 
questions they wish to. 

I have been asked by the press whether or not Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary, will be present. And I want to say this morning, so every- 
body will know it, that he has agreed to appear as a witness in these 
hearings. He is going out of town, but following his return to Wash- 
ington, at a date to be set by the committee and convenient to himself, 
he has agreed to appear. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

The Carman. I hope the other subcommittees will not hold meet- 
ings until at least Wednesday morning. I hope Mr. Kilday and Mr. 
Durham will not hold their meetings of their subcommittees until 
Wednesday to give all the members of the committee the opportunity 
to have at least 2 days of briefing with reference to the Reserve 
program. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kitpay. I am going to wait until Thursday. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Thursday. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. When do we resume these hearings? 

The Cuarrman. After the hot subject has been finished. 

Mr. Price. I think we should resume them, because until we ask 
questions that are answered we don’t know whether the beautiful state- 
ments are statements of fact or statements of plans. 

The Cuamman. We will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 52 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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